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The Independent, 


“THIS IS THE TRUE LIGHT THAT’ 
LIGHTENETH THE WORLD.” 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 


THEY spy it from afar, 
The beacon’s fiery star, 
And storm-tossed birds, by fierce winds buf. 
feted, 
Rally with half-spent force, 
And shape their struggling course 
To where it rears its blazing, beckoning head. 








Faintly the tired wings beat, 
That rhythmical repeat, 
Which was such joy in summer and in sun; 
Glazed are the keen, bright eyes, 
And beaved with panting sighs 
The soft and plumed bosoms every one. 


O’er the white, weltering waves, 

Which yawn like empty graves, 
Borne on the urgings of the wind, they fly ; 

They reach the luring glow, 

They launch and plunge, and lo! 
Are dashed upon the glass, and fall and die. 


So through the storm and night, 
‘n{ ° Qmbwearied with Jong fight, . 
Our souls come crowding o’er the angry sea, 
In North, in East, in West, 
There is no place of rest, 
Except, O kindly Light, except with Thee. 


No cold, unyielding glass 
Bars and forbids to pass ; 
Thy dear light scorcheth not nor burns in vain; 
The soul that finds and knows 
Such safe and sure repose 
Need never more go out or roam again, 


Ah! steadfast citadel ! 
Ah! lamp that barns so well 
Upon the Rock of Ages, founded true | 
: Above the angry sea 
We urge our flight to Thee. 
Shine, kindly Light, and guide us safely 
through. 
Newport, R. L 
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DEAN STANLEY'S FUNERAL. 
BY THEODORE L, CUYLER, D. D. 





A week ago yesterday, after the second 
service in Westminster Abbey, I went 
through to the door of the Deanery, to inquire 
after the Dean and to leave a message for 
him. No one felt any uneasiness about him, 
and a few moments previously Canon Farrar 
had told me that he was doing well. Just 
as we reached the door a bulletin was 
posted up that unfavorable symptoms had 
setin and grave apprehensions were enter- 
tained astotheissue. ‘‘ Ah!” said Newman 
Hall to me, “‘ our good, friend, the Dean, is 
going to die.” The next night, before the 
the clock struck twelve, he was dead! 

The whole nation was shocked and sad- 
dened to the heart; for on many accounts 
Dean Stanley was the best-loved man in 
the Church of England. He was the per- 
sonal friend of the Queen, the tutor of the 
Prince Royal, the advocate of cordial fel- 
lowship among all denominations, the 
most simple, modest, and affectionate great 
man inthe realm. His genius everybody 
admired, but his pure, sweet character 
everybody loved. So, for a week past great 
preparations have been making to give to 
the good Dean’s remains such a burial cere- 
mony as should bespeak the nation’s affec- 
tion and be worthy of the guardian of the 
great Abbey. The services really began 
yesterday morning, witfan eloquent ser- 
mon by Canon Farrar, in which he extolled 
the moral courage of the Dean in standing 





by his honest convictions. Inthe afternoon 
I found the choir of the Abbey packed, and 
the adjoining transepts also. Presently 
Dr. Vaughan, the Dean of Liandaff and 
preacher in the Temple Church, ascended 
the pulpit so long occupied by his beloved 
friend, Stanley. Vaughan and Stanley were 
classmates at Rugby under Dr. Arnold, and 
their intimacy was very deep and cordial. 
It was a very trying octasion for Dr. Vau- 
ghan, and when he announced that he would 
preach on the very text that Dean Stanley 
had selected for his next discourse there he 
was very much overcome. It was a happy 
text for thehour: ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.” The famous 
preacher of the Temple is a fine, manly 
speaker and his style is almost perfect; so 
the discourse was a model funeral tribute. 
He happily said that Stanley had given per- 
petuity to Dr. Arnold’s fame by writing his 
biography, and to Dr. Arnold’s system of 
teaching by a living illustration of its beauty. 
In dwelling on the céftainty of immortality, 
Dr. Vaughan exclaimed, with impassioned 
fervor: ‘‘Oh! what a wanton waste it were if 
such an intellect as Arthur Stanley's were 
1 was heard with 


it! was” thredgn’? ta 


many of the sudiénce, doubtless, said to 
themselves: ‘‘ There stands the man to be the 
next Dean of Westminster.” Probably he 
or Canon Farrar will be appointed. 

To-day, at four o'clock, the funeral service 
took place. Around the Abbey a vast 
multitude had assembled; not merely at- 
tracted by curiosity, for the Dean was a 
great favorite with the working classes. 
Thousands had applied for tickets of ad- 
mission, and by the kindness of Canon 
Farrar and the timely attentions of one of 
the subordinates I secured an excellent seat 
in the front of the gallery over the Poet’s 
Corner. It commanded a view of the 
whole ceremonies. Immediately below me 
was the tomb of Lord Macaulay, with its 
well-known inscription: ‘‘ His body rests in 
peace and his fame liveth forevermore.” 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, the biographer of the 
great historian, was among the group of 
mourners. Beside Macaulay lie Campbell 
and Dickens, and upon them looks down 
the statue of Shakespeare. 

The crowd in the Abbey was prodigious. 
Many of the guests climbed on the monu- 
ments, to witness the ceremonies. After 
long and patient waiting, we heard the 
funeral anthem sounding through the nave, 
and presently the procession entered. It 
contained the foremost living men of En- 
gland. The heir to the throne marched in 
and occupied the pew of his old tutor, who 
was lying iu the coffin before him. Upon 
the coffin were wreaths of ‘‘immortelles,” 
and white flowers from the Westminster 
School boys, and a hundful of lilies from 
the Queen herself. The venerable Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was in the line, and 
Cardinal Manning, and Lord Houghton, and 
Tyndall, and Browning, and the Bishop of 
Peterborough. The coffin wasborne by the 
same hands that had carried the Dean’s be- 
loved wife, Lady Augusta, to her burial, in 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel. It was set 
down before the pulpit in which the Dean 
had stood a few days before. 

By the foot of the coffin the most con- 
spicuous figure was William E. Gladstone. 
He was called away before the service wus 
over, and hastened to the House of Com- 
mons. (The pilot cannot leave the helm 





while the ship of state is off that Irish lee 
shore.) The funereal music to-day was sol- 


~ 


emn and sublime. Its rich strains swelled 

and rolled among the lofty arches with pro- . 
digious grandeur. Then the deep tones of 

the ‘‘ Dead March” were heard, and the pro- 

cession formedagain. The body of ARTHUR 

STANLEY was taken up and tenderly carried 

over those historic stones, which he himself 

had trodden so often and so long. He was 

to be laid among the great, in his death. 

With slow and measured tread, they bore 
him past the tomb of Dryden. Old Spenser, 
and Ben Jonson, and the author of the 
“Elegy in a Country Churchyard” were 
sleeping close by. A little further on, they 
passed the tomb of Edward the Confessor. 
The heir tv the Confessor’s throne was in 
the procession, and the descendants too of 
many a great warrior who laid in silent 
stone effigy on those monuments. Gradu- 
ally the line passed on and on among the 
columns, until it entered the door of Heury 
the Seventh’s Chapel and disappeared from 
my view. 

AsI looked at the dark-palled coffin, with 
its weight of flowers, vanishing out of sight, 
I felt a peculiar grief; for the Dean had 
been to me a very kind and beloved friend. 
I had broken bread with him in his hospi- 

ble home ; Pwned wjoved with hie amen. { 
orable visit to the Jerusélem Ohamber; and 
on his last day fn America he had gone with 
me to the tomb of my own beloved child, in 
Greenwood. A gentler, sweeter, and more 
unselfish heart I have seldom known; and 
me man has been laid to his rest amid more 
sincere lamentations in all this realm for 
many ayeartbao Arthur Penryhn Stanley. 
Of him, too, it may be said that his body 
sleeps in peace; but his name doth live on 
forevermore. 

Lonpow, ENGLAND, July 25th, 1881. 
ee 


A NEW ERA IN HOME MISSIONS. 
BY LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D. 





Tuat great Home Missionary meeting at 
Chicago is one indication among many that 
the time has come for a reconsideration, 
and perhaps for a reconstruction of our 
arrangements for what we call home mis- 
sionary work. Some thoughts have oc- 
curred tome which I may be allowed to 
give as a slight contribution to the required 
reconsideration. I do not understand and, 
therefore, shall not attempt to explain the 
obscure intimations, perhaps I should say 
half-suppressed growls of something like 
dissatisfaction with the administration of 
the American Home Missionary Society. 
Nor shall I at present inquire whether any- 
thing would be gained by removing the 
offices and management of that society 
from New York to Chicago. It may be 
well for us to takea wider view and to 
look below these superficial questions. 

Let us begin by clearing our minds of a 
not unnatural illusion. A comparison is 
often made between the work of the Ameri- 
can Board of Foreign Missions and that of 
the American Home Missionary Society, 
avd the conclusion is drawn that we are 
doing much more for other countries than 
we are doing for our own. If the annual 
income of the A. B. C. F. M.is balf a mil- 
lion or more, that of the A. H. M. 8. 
is about three-fifths of that amount; or 
in a particular congregation the yearly 
contributions for foreign missions are a 
thousand dollars, but when the collec- 
tion for home missions \s called for the 
amount received is only half as much. 
Such comparisons are delusive. Let us-re- 
member what we mean by foreign missions 





and what we mean by home missions, Our 
home missionary work, as we commonly 
speak of it, is only a small part of what we 
are doing for the Gospel and Kingdom of 
Christ in our own country. It is chiefly aid 
to feeble churches in the support of their 
pastors or stated preachers; or, more strictly, 
aid to ministers laboring in such churches. 
A few missionaries at large superintend the 
work in certain states or districts; anda 
few more to go to “‘ regions beyond,” preach- 
ing the Gospel and showing disciples how 
to gather themselves into churches, which 
in due time shall need no outside help. 
These are really missionaries—evangelists, 
and not pastors, nor pro-pastors—and their 
work resembles that of foreign missionaries 
till they shall have gathered churches, which 
they can serve as pastors and which can 
partly or wholly sustain them. The Home 
Missionary Society is really a church aid so- 
ciety. It aids churches in coming into ex- 
istence, and till they have become self-sup- 
porting it aids in the support of those who 
serve them as pastors; but ‘the Board of 
Foreign Missions undertakes the entire sup- 
port of its missionaries, instead of helping 
to support them. It does much more. It 

@ 
prehensive system of Christian education, 
beginning with primary schools for children 
and culminating in seminaries for the compe- 
tent education of teachers and of preachers, 
Some of its missionaries must do the work 
which is done in this country by professors 
in colleges and theological seminaries. 
Others must be translators and authors, as 
well as teachers and preachers, and must 
make much use of the press as a Christian- 
izing and civilizing force. Converts are 
gathered into churches; but the missionary 
does not become a pastor, for native 
churches must bave native pastors, and till 
they become self-supporting the Board of 
Foreign Missions does for them what the 
the Home Missionary does for feeble 
churches in this country. 

The comparison, then, which is some- 
times made between what we give to for- 
eign missions and what we give to home 
missions is altogether delusive. Add to 
the work of the American Home Missionary 
Society, first, all the work of ‘‘our co-opera- 
tive societies” (the Congregational Union, 
the College and Education Society, the 
Congregational Board of Publication, etc.); 
next, all that we give for the home work of 
Bible and tract societies; and then all the 
diversified work of the American Mission- 
ary Association in the Southern States and 
in California. To -balance all this, and 
much more that is of the same sort, put 
into the opposite scale the entire income of 
our Foreign Missionary Board. Add to it 
the few thousand of dollars appropriated 
to foreign lands by the American Bible 
Society and the American Tract Society, 
together with all that the American Mis- 
sionary Association is doing in Africa, and 
the illusion vanishes. We are doing (and 
surely it is right that we should do) far 
more to save our own country from irrelig- 
ion and barbarism than we are doing for all 
the world besides. 

The American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions and the American Home Missionary 
Society are undenominational in their con- 
stitutions, and, therefore, not ecclesiastical. 
Founded on a catholic basis, they have 
never moved from that foundation; but, if 
if we look at ecclesiastical organizations 
for similar work, we learn the same lesson, 
The Presbyterians, the Episcopalians, the 
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Methodists, and other denominations gov- 
erned by national assemblies have their 
foreign missions and their home missions, 
and it may be that im some of them the 
contributions to their foreign missions are 
more than is given for the support of their 
home missionaries; but in every instance 
(I cannot doubt) it will be found that what 
the denomination or, as it calls itself, 
“the Church” is doing for itsown exten- 
sion and stability in the United States far 
exceeds all that it is doing for the outside 
world. The same is true of the Baptists, 
that great denomination of immersed Con- 
gregationalists. They have their foreign 
missions, some of which have been pre- 
eminently successful; yet all their foreign 
work is far less than what they are doing 
for their own country by their Home Mis- 
sionary Society, by their publishing soci- 
eties, by endowing their colleges and the- 
ological seminaries, and by various other 
methods of religious propagandism. 

It may be assumed, then, that intelligent- 
ly Christian men in this country, and 
especially those who are in some sort the 
constituency of thetwo great institutions 
abovementioned (the A. B. C. F. M. and 
the A. H. M. 8.), are not forgetting the im- 
portance of the home field in their zeal for 
foreign missions. ‘‘ Beginning at Jerusa 
lem” implies no forgetfulness or neglect of 
the command: ‘‘Go, teach all nations.” On 
the contrary, the sublimest and most in’ 
spiring view of our bome missionary work, 
in all its extent, is that which regards it as 
a necessary and most efficient auxiliary to 
the greater enterprise of converting the 
whole world to Christ. Our home mission- 
ary work, in the large view of it, includes 
all that we are doing by assccinated effort to 
make our own country completely Chris- 
tian. A new era of home missions—an era 
of new zeal, and larger plans, and more 
wisely-directed effort—must be, in spirit 
and effect, a new era of foreign missions. 

The earliest missionary societies in this 
country (¢.g., the Missionary Society of 
Connecticut, which arose in the closing 
years of the last century) were formed for 
missions to the heathen and missions to the 
new settlements. They did not think of 
aiding feeble churches in the older states. 
Missionaries from New England and from 
the Presbyterian Board of Missions were 
sent forth—some to the advancing frontier 
of civilization, others to Indian tribes not 
far from the same frontier. When the 
American Board of Commissioners had un- 
dertaken the work of foreign missions the 
Indians were held to be foreign tribes. It 
was not till a later period that the work of 
* building the waste places” in Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts by organized effor, 
was attempted. After the founding of the 
American Home Missionary Society, in 
1825, the work of ‘‘ building the waste 
places” and the work in ‘‘ the new settie- 
ments” were undertaken by that Society as 
one work. Nevertheless, the distinction re- 
mains in fact, and cannot be obliterated 
from the minds of those to whom the Home 
Missionary Society appeals for aid. Home 
missionary work, so called in Connecticut, 
is as distinct from home missionary work in 
the Rocky Mountains and on the Pacific 
Coast as either of them is from the forcign 
missionary work in China. This distine- 
tion is one which cannot be wisely disre- 
garded in any modification or reconstruc- 
tion of our arrangements, if we are to have 
the new era which we hope for. 

During the last financial year of the 
American Home Missionary Society the 
six New England states contributed for 
their own local work (each state having its 
own organization for that purpose) the 
aggregate amount of $73,859.16. Not one 
of those states received a farthing of out- 
side help for the building up of its waste 
places. In addition to all this and in addi- 
tion to all that was done through “ our 
co-operative societies,” there was given 
trom those states, to the American Home 
Missionary Society, for its work in other 
states and territories, a total of $132,056.- 
65—even Maine, which has great tracts 
of wilderness within its borders, contribu- 
ting a surplus to be expended elsewhere. 
T learn vhese facts from the ‘55th Annual 
Report,” as published in the Home Mis- 
sionary for July. Doubtless, the con- 
tributions from the State of New 
York, including the two great cities of 
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New York and Brooklyn, were more than 
the expenditures within that state, but 
how much more I am not able to infer 
from the ‘‘Report.” In Ohio, with such out- 
lying districts as are included in the Gen- 
eral Conference of that state, the excess of 
contributions over expenditures was $998.- 
88; but when we pass beyond Ohio, in any 
direction, the home missionary work, save 
in the great State of Illinois, is dependent 
on contributions from the East. In II linois 
the contributions of the year were more 
than the expenditures. The surplus for 
work in the regions beyond was $2,748. 
At present I make no inferences from these 
facts and offer no comments. I only say: 
Here is something to be considered by 
those who are planning the arrangements 
for a new era in home missions. 
New Haven, Conn. 





THE OHIO CAMPAIGN ONCE MORE. 


BY R. L. STANTON, D. D. 





ALL parties have now their tickets in the 
field. A “‘third party” movement, in the 
interest of temperance, is fully organized, 
and its nominees and platform are before 
the public. AsI had the unexpected honor 
of presiding over the State Temperance 
Convention, which on the 20th inst. put 
this third ticket in the field, and am familiar 
with the principles and aims of the new 
party, allow me, in as few words as may be 
convenient, to give the readers of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT a true idea of ‘‘the situa- 
tion,” 

First, let me notice a paragraph repro- 
duced in the Cincinnati dailies this morn- 
ing. It is a dispatch to the New York 
Times from its Columbus correspondent, 
commenting upon ‘‘ the Loveland temper- 
ance ticket.” It says: 

‘The number of people in Ohio who are 
in favor of prohibiting the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors is very large. The nossible vote 
in the Fall election has been estimated as 
high as 10,000; and, as these come mostly 
from the Republican party, the presence of 
this third ticket in the field has given Gov. 
Foster's friends some uneasiness.” _ 

So far, well. But this correspondent adds: 


‘*But it is very doubtful whether the 
heterogeneous and excited rabble which 
made the nominations on the Methodist 
camp-meeting grounds at Loveland really 
represents the sentiments of any consider- 
able number of bona-fide temperance people 
of the state.” 


And then: 


“The really earnest temperance people 
of Ohio will he pretty sure to repudiate the 
ticket set up by overzealous Methodists 
and disappointed politicians at Loveland.” 

What was the character of this recent 
State Convention? Not, certainly, a ‘‘rab 
ble.” A more intelligent, serious, and re- 
spectable body of men—ministers of the 
Gospel and laymen—never before assembled 
in a state convention or in any other ca- 
pacity. Every congressional district in the 
state was represented, as well as every 
shade of sentiment, political and religious. 
Nor is it correct to represent this as a 
‘*Methodist” movement. I will say, how- 
ever, as a Preshyterian, to the honor of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Ohio, that 
probably not one minister of that church 
in the state can be found who is not a total 
abstainer from intoxicating drinks and an 
earnest temperance worker; while in my 
own Church, to its shame be it said, there 
are ministers who take such ‘‘a calm view 
of temperance” that they feel at liberty to 
drink freely of intoxicants, and sometimes 
more than ‘‘moderately,” and they are a 
clog to the temperance cause everywhere. 
But at this Loveland Convention Congre- 
gationalists, United Presbyterians, Baptists, 
United Brethren, Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Universalists, Quakers, and those of almost 
every other sect were present as members. 
When such men of the Congregational 
body as Dr. Twitchell, pastor of the Euclid- 
Avenue Church in Cleveland; Mr. Brand, 
pastor of the First Church in Oberlin, and 
others who might be named; Dr. French, 
for some fifteen years pastor of the United 
Presbyterian church, Cincinnati; Dr. H. 
M. Robertson, pastor of the Presbyterian 
church, Kenton; and Messrs. Morey, James, 
Mitchell, Crothers, and other Presbyterian 
pastors, to name no more; and when 
such honored laymen as would grace any 
convention unite with such a body of 
earnest ministers, it will not do to belittle 
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this Convention by calling it a ‘‘ rabble,” 
nor will it any more do to call it a ‘‘ Meth- 
odist” movement. P 

Did this Convention represent the tem- 
perance sentiment of the state? The New 
York Times's correspondent, quoted above, 
deems it “‘ doubtful,” asto ‘any consid- 
erable number”—that is, in putting into 
the fleld a third ticket. 

Let us *‘take a calm view” of this. Per- 
haps one-fourth (possibly a larger number) 
of the two hundred and more in the Love- 
land Convention preferred not to put up a 
third ticket. This was understood to be 
the view of many from the ‘ Western 


land men), a part of the state where the Re- 
publican vote is usually the largest; but 
this division of sentiment on a question of 
method will not affect the main result in 
the October election. Those who are not 
in favor of the third ticket will ‘‘ scratch ” 
the Republican ticket, voting for some of 
its men, but in every case erase the name 
of Gov. Foster. This I learn from min- 
gling with the men of the Convention; 
also from the tenor of several publications 
recently issued from Oberlin, embracing a 
circular signed by the president and pro- 
fessors in the college and by the pastors of 
the several Oberlin churches; and also 
from a sermon by Mr. Brand, pastor of the 
First Congregational church, Oberlin, 
preached and published immediately after 
the meeting of the Republican Convention, 
in Cleveland, in June, which put in nom- 
ination Gov. Foster. In this very able dis- 
course Mr. Brand (who may be taken as a 
fair representative of those who are earnest 
for temperance and yet not favoring a third 
ticket) utters these ringing words: ‘‘ My 
solemn conviction is this, that, with state 
prohibition es our ultimate and changeless 
end and aim, the time has come to take 
our stand, once for all, just here; that no 
man, from the governor down to town 
councilor, shall bave our vote, in any 
party, who is not openly and fearlessly 
committed to some form of prohibitory 
legislation.” ‘‘ This policy of absolutely 
refusing to vote for any man. not committed 
to temperance reform is forced upon us 
by the liquor men themselves.” Mr, 
Brand, in a former part of his discourse, 
when speaking of the position of Gov. 
Foster and of the platform of the Repub- 
lican Party adopted at Cleveland, shows 
that, upon the issue made in the above 
quoted sentences, both the platform and 
its candidate must be repudiated. 

It appears, then. that the ‘‘third party ” 
men and the other temperance workers 
stand together against the Republican 
ticket, so far as its head is concerned, and 
against every other man upon it ‘‘ who is 
not openly and fearlessly committed to 
some form of prohibitory legislation.” 

Now, do these classes, taken together, 
embrace ‘‘any considerable number of the 
bona-fide temperance people of the state”? 
Unquestionably a very large number, but 
not all. Some good temperance men will 
vote the ‘‘straight” Republican ticket. 
So, too, it is believed some temperance 
Democrats will vote the Loveland “‘ third- 
party” ticket. There were life-long Dem- 
ocrats in the Loveland Convention and its 
nominees are taken from the Republican 
and Democratic parties. 

But still more. Bear in mind that the 
Loveland Convention did not embrace rep- 
resentatives from the ‘‘Old Prohibition 
Party” of Ohio—a party which has had its 
state ticket in the field regularly for mapy 
years past and has polled several thousand 
votes—from 5,000 to some 7,000, I think. 
The men of the Loveland Convention have 
never before taken an independent stand; 
but the mass of them have worked for tem- 
perance through the Republican Party. 
The ‘‘ Prohibition Party” are to hold their 
state convention in August, and it is ex- 
pected they will adopt the Loveland ticket; 
but, whether they do or not, their aggre- 
gate vote in the state in October will be 
added to the ‘‘ third-party ” vote and to the 
vote of those who ‘‘scratch” the Repub- 
lican ticket, and thus help to swell the vote 
which Gov. Foster must overcome in order 
to be elected. 

In the midst of this array of parties, 
what is likely to be the result in October? 





The Republican Party (or a portion of the 
ticket, including its head) is most surely 


Reserve ” (including the Oberlin and Cleve- 
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destined, to be defeated and the Democrat- 
ic Party will triumph. It is not my pur- 
pose here (space Will not permit) to show 
how this will promote temperance. Suffiee 
it to say that many temperance men and 
women of Obio hope for nothing for their 
cause from either of the parties, Repubillic- 
an or Democratic, as such. The reasons 
for this Tcannot now enter upon. I elose 
hy repeating my judgment that the result 
in October will be ag above stated. Ohio, 
usually, as between Democrats and Repub- 
licans, isa close state. Last October, the year 
of the presidential election, up to the day 
before the state election was held, the best- 
informed Republicans, as the whole coun- 
try knows, deemed the result doubtful. 
Mr. Hayes, one of Ohio’s most popular 
governors, carried the state for governor in 
1875, the year before be was elected Pres- 
ident, by only some 2,000 or 3,000 major- 
ity. In 1877 the Democratic Party carried 
the sfRte, electing Gov. Bishop by over 
20,000 majority. Such fiuetuations, from 
local or other causes, are common in Ohio. 
Such a cause—tinat of temperance, not 
local, but national (the cause of causes)— 
will defeat Gov. Foster in October by a ma- 
jority that will astonish the country. 
MADISONVILLE, O. 
ec 


THE SOUTHERN BOARD ACTION. 





BY THE REV, WILLIAM HAYNE LEAVELL. 





[Tuts article was writtco for a Baptist 
paper, but denied insertion.—Ep. Inp.] 





The fact that the Foreign Mission Board 
of the Southern Baptist Convention made 
and subsequently withdrew the appoint- 
ment of Rev. John Stout and Rev. T. P, 
Bell as missionaries to China has afforded 
an opportunity for public comment that 
has been generally improved. The de- 
nominational papers that have printed any- 
thing on the subject have, with a solitary 
exception, given only a partial history of 
the transaction and, without meaning to do 
so, been unfair and unjust to the appointees, 
who have been marked as “heretics” by 
the Board. 

The first-named gentleman was a class- 
mate of mine in the seminary (then located 
at Greenville, 8. C.), was subsequently 
pastor of the church to which my father 
belongs and in which I was ordained, and 
has been my friend these many years. My 
knowledge of him enables me the better to 
understand his position, especially as we 
have had private correspondence in refer- 
ence to it, and my friendship for him leads 
me to make this effort to get before the 
Baptists of the North a correct statement 
of the action which has placed him in the 
light of a ‘‘heretic.” It is in the interest 
of common Christian fairness that this is 
written and The Watchman asked to pub, 
lish it. 

The history of the case is briefly this: 
Rev. John Stout was successfully prosecut- 
ing his labors as pastor at Society Hill, 8. 
C., without any thought of entering upon 
another work. He was recognized through- 
out the state as a man of learning, devo- 
tion, and breadth. His occasi: nal articles 
in the denominational papers were in the 
interest of liberty of thought and action. 
While there was no blatant assertion of his 
views, he was yet by no means a man who 
‘loved liberty but hated martyrdom.” 
He honestly stood for his convictions, In 
connection with his duties as pastor, he was 
discharging the office of chairman of the 
Foreign Mission Committee for South Caro- 
lina, and bad succeeded in raising the mis- 
sion contributions to a sum larger than that 
contributed by any other state comprising 
the constituency of the Southern Baptist 
Convention. The Foreign Board, located 
at Richmond, Va., under whose commission 
he was laboring as chairman of the commit- 
tee for South Carolina, came to feel the ne- 
cessity of sending new missionaries to sev- 
eral of its fields in China, where the present 
laborers are growing old in the work and 
have no successors ready to take it up and 
carry it forward. The right men were not 

forthcoming. In this condition of affairs, 
the secretary was authorized to search out 
suitable men and Jearn their disposition in 
the matter. The men selected were Rev. 
John Stout and Rev, T. P. Bell, both hon- 
ored pastors of regular Baptist churches in 
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South Carolina. The foreign secretary 
communicated to these brethren the desire 
of the Board to converse with them on the 
subject of going as missionaries to China. 
Looking the matter through, they went to 
Richmond, made a clear statement of their 
readiness to go to China, under the general 
commission of the Lord, to ‘‘ preach the 
Gospel to every creature,” without feeling 
themselves specially called to the foreign 
work, and were enthusiastically appointed— 
the one to Shanghai, the other to Tung 
Chow; this notwithstanding the fact that 
several members of the Board were cogni- 
zant of the slight divergence of one of these 
brethren, certainly, from the ‘* plenary- 
verbal ” theory of inspiration. 

The announcement of the appointment 
of such able and consecrated pastors to the 
work in China was hailed everywhere in 
the South with great satisfaction and, in 
the state of their residence with unbound- 
ed joy. 

Now, I take it that the Baptists of South 
Carolina are as orthodox and true as those 
of any state in the Union, and, knowing the 
appointees well, feeling the honor of send- 
ing two such preachers of righteousness 
abroad to sucha work, they rapidly pro- 
ceeded to make arrangements for their en- 
tire support. The love of the state for 
these devoted men was such and the 
anxiety to see them once more s0 great 
that a strenuous effort, commanding uni- 
versal sympathy, was made to change the 
date of the Convention toa time previous 
to their anticipated departure; and it was 
given over only when it was found to be 
unconstitutional. So far, not a peep of 
danger was heard. The first whisper of 
the Board having made a mistake, that 
might possibly entail future complications, 
was heard at the May anniversaries in Co- 
lumbus, Miss.; bat it was at these very 
meetings that a farewell service was held in 
honor of the departing missionaries, at which 
a former teacher of theirs, a present pro- 
fessor in the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, one of the most distinguished 
Baptists of America, who could not possi- 
bly have been absolutely ignorant of the 
views of Messrs. Stout and Bell, declared 
his great joy in sending them forth, saying 
he did not feel himself ‘‘ worthy to sit at 
their feet.” [Dr. Broadus, we believe.— 
Ep. Ixp.] 

As soon as the appointees heard of the 
suggestion that perhaps the Board did not 
act intelligently in the matter of their ap- 
pointment, not knowing their views, they, 
of course, did the honorable thing of 
offering their opinions and referring the 
whole case to the Board for further consid- 
eration. The result of all which was that 
the commissions of Brethren Stout and 
Bell were revoked, on the ground that their 
views of inspiration were not in harmony 
with those of the ‘‘constituency of the 
Southern Baptist Convention,” as whose 
agent the Board was acting. 

This action, it seems to me, is exceeding- 
ly unfortunate, and the reason assigned for 
it unsound, because assumed. In making 
my comments, I will use the case of Mr. 
Stout only, as I am better acquainted with 
his position and as Mr. Bell has declared 
his substantial agreement therewith. 

Now, what is the view of inspiration 
held by Mr. Stout, that the Board declares 
to be not in accordance with that com- 
monly held by Southern Baptists? Except 
in the most general way, who knows the 
prevalent views of Southern Baptists on 
the question of inspiration? Leaving the 
assumption of the Board in defining the 
common Southern conception of this doc- 
trine negatively as being opposed to that 
which the rejected missionaries hold, let us 
ask: Does Mr. Stout reject the plenary 
inspiration cf the Scriptures as commonly 
held by the scholarly ministers and intelli- 
gent laymen of the Baptist denomination? 
What is meant by plenary inspiration? Is 
that inspiration to be understood to be so 
complete and fullas to render any and allithe 
utterances of the canonical writers, on any 
and all subjects touched by them, abso- 
lutely and infallibly free from error of 
every sort? Is that inspiration so complete 
and full that not one error in matters 
scientific, geographical, chronological, po- 
litical can be found in the whole Bible? 
To such an understanding, it is necessary 
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ductions of these canonical writers. If we 
have this absolutely complete text, what 
becomes of the whole science of textual 
criticism—the time, learning, and industry 
being expended at this very hour in ascer- 
taining that text? Why is it necessary for 


canon from the attacks of scientific unbe- 

lief, on the ground that the Bible “‘ was not 

written to teach science,” if every record of 

every sort isinfallibly true? If this be the 

theory of plenary inspiration, there can be 

no doubt that Mr. Stout rejects it. 

But is not that theory, as commonly un- 

derstood by those who give tone and char- 

acter to our churches and ministry, defined 

in some such way as this: The Bible is the 

Word of God, and for all the purposes had 

in view in giving it to the world the revela- 

tion contained therein is infallibly true 

and of supreme authority? Then, if the 

Bible was not made for the purpose of 

teaching science or geography, how does 

an error on these points unfavorably affect 

the truth and authority of the divine pur- 

poses revealed in the Bible? How does an 

historical account lose any of the force of 

its divine purpose and moral teaching by 

not being absolutely unimpeachable in all 

of its chronological details? How is it possi - 

ble for the Book of Jonah, when taken as a 

history, to teach a lesson more divine and 

true than that which it teaches when taken 

as a parable? ‘That the biblical writers 
were preserved from teaching any untruth 
in the whole realm of spirit and morals, as 

a truth God and a revelation from 

him, Mr. Stout believes as_ heartily 

as any member of the Board which 

judged his position to be out of harmony 
with the sentiment of the ‘‘constituency 
of the Southern Baptist Convention.” All 

the evidence so far given goes to show that 
the brethren of the Board were mistaken. 
South Carolina is of the constituency of 
the Southern Baptist Convention; South 
Carolina is the only state that is speaking 
her sentiments on the question; and South 
Carolina condemns the action of the Board. 
So emphatic is her expression that the 
ablest, most pious, and most conservative 
of her ministers and laymen join in making 
it, and there is a general readiness to send 
these rejected missionaries to their foreign 
work as the representatives of South Caro- 
lina Baptists. In such case their sup- 
port by the state would be direct, in the 
other case it would be indirect; but in either 
case it would come from the brethren of 
their own state. In my judgment, how- 
ever, agitation is a wiser policy than seces- 
sion; and 1 hope the Baptists of South 
Carolina will not only continue, but will 
increase their contributions to the Board, at 
the sume time affirming that their confidence 
in Brethren Stout and Bell and their will- 
ingness to support them ought to have been 
received as conclusive evidence of the 
orthogluxy of the proposed missionaries 
and completely answered every considera- 
tion of the impolicy of their appoint- 
ment. 

Then, the Board acted in the most incon- 
sistent way by revoking the commission 
of Mr. Stout as its missionary to China, 
and yet retaining him in charge of its 
relations with the Baptists of South 
Carolina. He is the official representa- 
tive of the Board in that state, and this too 
by vote of the Board, after it had with- 
drawn his appointment as missionary. For 
the sake of consistency, all official relations 
with Mr. Stout ought to have been dis- 
solved, for it will strike the common Chris- 
tian conscience that one ought to represent 
the Board nowhere who could not represent 
it anywhere, if qualified in all other re- 
spects. And, however emphatically the 
Board may disclaim all purpose of judging 
one’s liberty, they have virtually done so in 
the manner of their revocation, on the 
ground of discordant views of the com- 
mission of Mr. Stout, who stands in un- 
questioned and unimpeached relations with 
his Church and his denomination. 

This history of the case and my com- 
ments on the action of the Board are made 
at the suggestion of a sincere friendship 
for the man who has been adjudged hetero- 
dox, and with high personal regard for the 
gentlemen whose unfortunate performance 
has precipitated this discussion on the de- 
nomination. 
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BY JOEL BENTON. 


Tuover stores of gold came at my call, 
And diamonds flowing through my hands, 
Numerous as leaves or ocean-sands, 

Zuleika’s smiles were worth them all. 


Grant me as many lustrous pearls 
As there are grass-blades on the lea, 
As many as waves upon the sea— 
What are they to this queen of girls? 


Although a palace of chrysoprase 

Were filled as full of ingot-bars 

Ag all the sky is filled with stars, 
’Twould charm me not like her fair face. 


The titles of a hundred earls 
And lords and kings are not to me 
One-half as much as when [ see 
The flutter of her silken curls, 


So wealth and gems, and palace and throne 
I proffer freely, if I may 
But win her heart some bappy day 

And hold it wholly as my own. 





CARRYING PISTOLS. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM B. CARY. 


InN the days of knights-errant and olden 
chivalry, when every ‘‘ gentleman” wore a 
sword, violent encounters and blood-letting 
were of frequent occurrence. And in the 
West, all along the frontier and on the 
‘‘cow-path,” as they call the cattle-trail 
from Texas to Central Kansas, there are 
frequent bloody encounters and number- 
less deaths, resulting very largely from the 
carrying of pistols by every man engaged 
in the cattle trade. 

It seems to be a necessity for men to 
carry fire-arms in that new country, to pro- 
tect themselves and their cattle from the 
Indians and thieves who hang about the 
trail; but the effect of this custom of wear- 
ing arms is none the less marked. Every 
encounter of words is apt to end in a mu- 
tual target-practice, the bodies of the dis- 
putants presenting fair marks for the trial 
of their skill. 

T had a friend at one time, the son of 9 
good New England mother, who moved 
from Massachusetts to Kansas, with her 
whole family, and settled on the frontier. 
When of age, he went out as a ‘‘ cow-boy” 
with a drover, and soon began to invest in 
two-year-olds for himself, keeping them 
with the herd till they reached market, and 
laid up some money. He was of rathera 
quiet disposition; but carried his pistols 
just the same and burned quantities of 
powder in practice, becoming an excellent 
‘‘shot.” I saw him at intervals when home 
on visits. Finally his herd came in, but he 
was not with it. The drover and owner of 
the herd knew nothing of him, except that 
he was with them when they left Texas. 
‘‘He must have dropped out at one of the 
towns along the route.” Itleaked out, how- 
ever, that he and another man had some 
words, and— Neither of them came in 
with the herd. Both fired at the same 
instant and both shots were fatal. If 
the spirits of men murdered in this way 
could be seen standing where they died, 
they would form a line of sentries extend- 
ing from Kansas City to Santa Fé; and, if 
if they could speak, they would every one 
of them say: “‘ Killed in hot haste.” 

Human life is at its minimum value where 
every man wears his pistols and is so prac- 
ticed in drawing and firing them that, be- 
fore an ordinary man could get his pistol 
out of his pocket, they would draw, fire,’ 
and kill him. 

It has been said ‘‘ They are mighty civil 
to each other,” as a sort of recommendation 
for the practice of carrying arms. Yes, 
the uncivil ones die; but this number is so 
great that, if it were known, we would be 
appalled at the exhibit. 

The tales of our borders are tales of 
blood. A desperado stands talking with 
some of ‘‘ the boys.” A stranger comes up 
the street. He wears a blue coat with brass 
buttons. 

‘* Boys,” says the desperado, ‘I'll bet an 
X Ican drive that brass button into that 
fellow’s heart.” 

“‘T take the bet! Plank down the coin!” 
replies one of ‘‘ the boys.” 

At the word, the money is put into the 
hands of an umpire, the desperado draws, 
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range, levels his pistol and fires, They all 
go up to his prostrate body, out of which 
the life is swiftly ebbing, and find that the 
marksman has driven the brass button into 
his body; but are not satisfied that he has 
won the bet, for they cannot tell if it is in 
his heart. 

‘“Well, never mind, boys,” says the 
murderer. ‘‘ May be I didn’t quite win it. 
I move we give the twenty dollars to the 
church.” Which is carried unanimously, 
as no one in the crowd wants any sort of 
button driven into his heart. 

One living on the frontier for any length 
of time hears scores of such tales, and, from 
the character of the ‘‘cow-boys” and des- 
peradoes, he knows no reason to suspect 
their truth. 

These men all carry arms, and they prac- 
tice so constantly with them that they are 
as certain of hitting their mark as the great 
rifle-shot is of hitting the glass balls thrown 
into the air. 

The question that suggests itself to my 
mind is this: Are we in danger of becom- 
ing as reckless of human life, as the years 
roll on, as the ‘‘cow-hoys” of the plains? 
If the mass of peace-loving citizens, who 
never think of fire-arms, could know the 
number of pistols carried by boys and 
young men, could see their practice with 
them, and hear their slang talk and swag- 
er, they would fear it. 

Every young man must have his pistol- 
pocket in his pants. All the custom work 
is made up in this way, and o!] the young 
men as they buy this neceysary article of 
apparel, thrust their hands into the pisiol- 
pocket, to assure themselves that they are 
‘‘reg’lar made.” 

If an exposé of these pockets could be 

made, the most knowing of us would be 

astonished at the number of revolvers, of 

all patterns, loaded with ball cartridges, 

carried by young men everywherein the 

country. 

The East is no exception whatever to the 

assertion, nor is New England excepted in 

the East. 

At a little post-office town in Connect- 
ient, so quiet and demure you would 
think you had come to the rural of all 
rurals, so sedate and old-fashioned as to sug- 
gest the times of long ago, when as yet 
there was norevolver or locomotive or tel- 
egraph—the nineteenth-century trinity—I 
stopped at a small store, where calico and 
spices, woolen goods and tobacco, candies 
and cartridges were in confusion on the 
shelves, and, after talking with the store. 
keeper awhile, I pointed to the cartridges, 
and asked: ‘‘ Do you not find those things 
rather unprofitable stock?” 

He smiled, and answered: *‘ That’s about 
as profitable a line as there is in the trade. 
I suppose I sell more dollars’ worth of 
flour and pork; but that’s a pretty good 
trade.” 

“Why, those are pistol cartridges. Are 
they not?” 





**Oh! yes. Look at them. They’re reg’- 
lar.” 

‘‘But the people about here don’t carry 
pistols. Do they?” 


He eyed me a moment quizzically, and 
then said: ‘‘! guess, if you should see the 
boys’ pockets emptied out at night, you’d 
find a revolver in—well say two-thirds of 
them.” 

‘How do you know? Do you sell them 
to the boys?” 

‘“‘T know because they show them when 
they come to buy cartridges. I don’t sell 
them. They buy them from firms which ad- 
vertise to send them by mail.” 

‘* What do they pay for them?” 

‘Oh! anywhere from one dollar and fifty 
cents to about four dollars, aceording to the 
size and finish.” ; 

‘When the boys get them, what do they 
do with them? They don’t shoot anything 
with them. Do they?” 

‘‘Well, they practice at marks a good 
deal and shoot at birds; and, if you think 
they can’t shoot, you are mistaken. I’ve 
seen ’em hit pieces of paper three inches 
square twenty feet off. It’s no secret about 
here that the boys carry ’em. May be their 
mammies don’t know about it; but they 
all do.” 

Now, what is to be the result of this 
almost universal practice of carrying arms 
concealed? Will it cheapen human life and 





and, as the innocent stranger arrives within 


expose it to greater dangers? 
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Methodists, and other denominations gov- 
erned by national assemblies have their 
foreign missions and their home missions, 
and it may be that in some of them the 
contributions to their foreign missions are 
more than is given for the support of their 
home missionaries; but in every instance 
(I cannot doubt) it will be found that what 
the denomination or, as it calls itself, 
“the Church” is doing for its own exten- 
sion and stability in the United States far 
exceeds all that it is doing for the outside 
world. The same is true of the Baptists, 
that great denomination of immersed Con- 
gregationalists. They have their foreign 
missions, some of which have been pre- 
eminently successful; yet all their foreign 
work is far less than what they are doing 
for their own country by their Home Mis- 
sionary Society, by their publishing soci- 
eties, by endowing their colleges and the- 
ological seminaries, and by various other 
methods of religious propagandisin. 

It may be assumed, then, that intelligent- 
ly Christian men in this country, and 
especially those who are in some sort the 
constituency of the two great institutions 
abovementioned (the A. B. C. F. M. and 
the A. H. M. 8.), are not forgetting the im- 
portance of the home field in their zeal for 
foreign missions. ‘‘ Beginning at Jerusa- 
lem” implies no forgetfulness or neglect of 
the command: ‘‘Go, teach all nations.” On 
the contrary, the sublimest and most in- 
spiring view of our home missionary work, 
in all its extent, is that which regards it as 
a necessary and most efficient auxiliary to 
the greater enterprise of converting the 
whole world to Christ. Our home mission- 
ary work, in the large view of it, includes 
all that we are doing by asscciated effort to 
make our own country completely Chris- 
tian. A new era of home missions—an era 
of new zeal, and larger plans, and more 
wisely-directed effort—must be, in spirit 
and effect, a new era of foreign missions. 

The earliest missionary societies in this 
country (¢.g., the Missionary Society of 
Connecticut, which arose in the closing 
years of the last century) were formed for 
missions to the heathen and missions to the 
new settlements. They did not think of 
aiding feeble churches in the older states. 
Missionaries from New England and from 
the Presbyterian Board of Missions were 
sent forth—some to the advancing frontier 
of civilization, others to Indian tribes not 
far from the same frontier. When the 
American Bourd of Commissioners had un- 
dertaken the work of foreign missions the 
Indians were held to be foreign tribes. It 
was not till a later period that the work of 
** building the waste places” in Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts by organized effort 
was attempted. After the founding of the 
American Home Missionary Society, in 
1825, the work of ‘‘ building the waste 
places” and the work in ‘“‘ the new settie- 
ments” were undertaken by that Society as 
one work. Nevertheless, the distinction re- 
mains in fact, and cannot be obliterated 
from the minds of those to whom the Home 
Missionary Society appeals for aid. Home 
missionary work, so called in Connecticut, 
is as distinct from home missionary work in 
the Rocky Mountains and on the Pacific 
Coast as either of them is from the foreign 
missionary work in China. This distine- 
tion is one which cannot be wisely disre- 
garded in any modification or reconstruc- 
tion of our arrangements, if we are to have 
the new era which we hope for. 

During the last financial year of the 
American Home Missionary Society the 
six New England states contributed for 
their own local work (each state having its 
own organization for that purpose) the 
aggregate amount of $73,859.16. Not one 
of those states received a farthing of out- 
side help for the building up of its waste 
places. In addition to all this and in addi- 
tion to all that was done through “our 
co-operative societies,” there was given 
from those states, to the American Home 
Missionary Society, for its work in other 
states and territories, a total of $132,056.- 
65-—even Maine, which bas great tracts 
of wilderness within its borders, contribu- 
ting a surplus to be expended elsewhere. 
T learn these facts from the “55th Annual 
Report,” as published in the Home Mis 
sionary for July. Doubtless, the con- 
tributions from the State of New 
York, including the two great cities of 
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New York and Brooklyn, were more than 
the expenditures within that state, but 
how much more I am not able to infer 
from the ‘‘Report.” In Ohio, with such out- 
lying districts as are included in the Gen- 
eral Conference of that state, the excess of 
contributions over expenditures was $998.- 
88; but when we pass beyond Ohio, in any 
direction, the home missionary work, save 
in the great State of Illinois, is dependent 
on contributions from the East. In Tilinois 
the contributions of the year were more 
than the expenditures. The surplus for 
work in the regions beyond was $2,748. 
At present I make no inferences from these 
facts and offer no comments. I only say: 
Here is something to be considered by 
those who are planning the arrangements 
for a new era in home missions, 
New Haven, Conn. 





THE OHIO CAMPAIGN ONCE MORE. 


BY R. L. STANTON, D. D. 





ALL parties have now their tickets in the 
field. A “third party” movement, in the 
interest of temperance, is fully organized, 
and its nominees and platform are before 
the public. AsI had the unexpected honor 
of presiding over the State Temperance 
Convention, which on the 20th inst. put 
this third ticket in the field, and am familiar 
with the principles and aims of the new 
party, allow me, in as few words as may be 
convenient, to give the readers of Tue Ix- 
DEPENDENT @ true idea of ‘‘the situa- 
tion.” 

First, let me notice a paragraph repro- 
duced in the Cincinnati dailies this morn- 
ing. It is a dispatch to the New York 
Times from its Columbus correspondent, 
commenting upon ‘‘ the Loveland temper- 
ance ticket.” It says: 

“The number of people in Ohio who are 
in favor of prohibiting the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors is very large. The possible vote 
in the Fall election has been estimated as 
high as 10,000; and, as these come mostly 
from the Republican party, the presence of 
this third ticket in the field bas given Gov. 
Foster’s friends some uneasiness.” 


So far, well. But this correspondent adds: 


‘But it is very doubtful whether the 
heterogeneous and excited rabble which 
made the nominations on the Methodist 
camp-meeting grounds at Loveland really 
represents the sentiments of any consider- 
able number of bona-fide temperance people 
of the state.” 


And then: 


“The really earnest temperance people 
of Ohio will be pretty sure to repudiate the 
ticket set up by overzealous Methodists 
and disappointed politicians at Loveland.” 

What was the character of this recent 
State Convention? Not, certainly, a ‘‘rab- 
ble.” A more intelligent, serious, and re- 
spectable body of men—ministers of the 
Gospel and laymen—never before assembled 
in a state convention or in any other ca- 
pacity. Every congressional] district in the 
state was represented, as well as every 
shade of sentiment, political and religious. 
Nor is it correct to represent this as a 
‘‘Methodist” movement. I will say, how- 
ever, as a Presbyterian, to the honor of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Ohio, that 
probably not one minister of that church 
in the state can be found who is not a total 
abstainer from intoxicating drinks and an 
earnest temperance worker; while in my 
own Church, to its shame be it said, there 
are ministers who take such ‘‘a calm view 
of temperance” that they feel at liberty to 
drink freely of intoxicants, and sometimes 
more than ‘‘moderately,” and they are a 
clog to the temperance cause everywhere. 
But at this Loveland Convention Congre- 
gationalists, United Presbyterians, Baptists, 
United Brethren, Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Universalists, Quakers, and those of almost 
every other sect were present as members. 
When such men of the Congregational 
body as Dr. Twitchell, pastor of the Euclid- 
Avenue Church in Cleveland; Mr. Brand, 
pastor of the First Church in Oberlin, and 
others who might be named; Dr. French, 
for some fifteen years pastor of the United 
Presbyterian church, Cincinnati; Dr. H. 
M. Robertson, pastor of the Presbyterian 
church, Kenton; and Messrs. Morey, James, 
Mitchell, Crothers, and other Presbyterian 
pastors, to name no more; and when 
such hovored laymen as would grace any 
convention unite with such a body of 
earnest ministers, it will not do to belittle 
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this Convention hy calling it a ‘‘ rabble,” 
nor will it any more do to call it a ‘‘ Meth- 
odist” movement. 

Did this Convention represent the tem- 
perance sentiment of the state? The New 
York Times's correspondent, quoted above, 
deems it ‘‘ doubtful,” as to ‘any consid- 
erable number ”—that is, im putting into 
the fleld a third ticket. 

Let us “take a calm view ” of this. Per- 

haps one-fourth (possibly a larger number) 
of the two hundred and more in the Love- 
land Convention preferred not to put up a 
third ticket. This was understood to be 
the view of many from the ‘“ Western 
Reserve ” (including the Oberlin and Cleve- 
land men), a part of the state where the Re- 
publican vote is usually the largest; but 
this division of sentiment on a question of 
method will not affect the main result in 
the October election. Those who are not 
in favor of the third ticket will *‘ scratch ” 
the Republican ticket, voting for some of 
its men, but in every case erase the name 
of Gov. Foster. This I learn from min- 
gling with the men of the Convention; 
also from the tenor of several publications 
recently issued from Oberlin, embracing a 
circular signed by the president and pro- 
fessors in the college and by the pastors of 
the several Oberlin churches; and also 
from a sermon by Mr. Brand, pastor of the 
First Congregational church, Oberlin, 
preached and published immediately after 
the meeting of the Republican Convention, 
in Cleveland, in June, which put in nom- 
ination Gov. Foster. In this very able dis- 
course Mr. Brand (who may be taken as a 
fair representative of those who are earnest 
for temperance and yet not favoring a third 
ticket) utters these ringing words: ‘‘ My 
solemn conviction is this, that, with state 
prohibition 9s our ultimate and changeless 
end and aim, the time has come to take 
our stand, once for all, just here; that no 
man, from the governor down to town 
councilor, shall have our vote, in any 
party, who is not openly and fearlessly 
committed to some form of prohibitory 
legislation.” ‘‘ This policy of absolutely 
refusing to vote for any man not committed 
to temperance reform is forced upon us 
by the liquor men themselves.” Mr. 
Brand, in a former part of his discourse, 
when speaking of the position of Gov. 
Foster and of the platform of the Repub- 
lican Party adopted at Cleveland, shows 
that, upon the issue made in the above 
quoted sentences, both the platform and 
its candidate must be repudiated. 

It appears, then, that the ‘‘third party ” 
men and the other temperance workers 
stand together against the Republican 
ticket, so far as its head is concerned, and 
against every other man upon it ‘‘ who is 
not openly and fearlessly committed. to 
some form of prohibitory legislation.” 

Now, do these classes, taken together, 
embrace ‘‘any considerable number of the 
bona-fide temperance people of the state”? 
Unquestionably a very large number, but 
not all. Some good temperance men will 
vote the ‘‘straight” Republican ticket. 
So, too, it is believed some temperance 
Democrats will vote the Loveland ‘‘third- 
party” ticket. There were life-long Dem- 
ocrats in the Loveland Convention and its 
nominees are taken from the Republican 
and Democratic parties. 


But still more. Bear in mind that the 
Loveland Convention did not embrace rep- 
resentatives from the ‘‘Old Prohibition 
Party” of Ohio—a party which has had its 
state ticket in the field regularly for many 
years past and has polled several thousand 
votes—from 5,000 10 some 7,000, I think. 
The men of the Loveland Convention have 
never before taken an independent stand; 
but the mass of them have worked for tem- 
perance through the Republican Party. 
The ‘‘ Prohibition Pasty” are to hold their 
state convention in August, and it is ex- 
pected they will adopt the Loveland ticket; 
but, whether they do or not, their aggre- 
gate vote in the state in October will be 
added to the ‘‘ third-party ” vote and to the 
vote of those who ‘‘scratch” the Repub- 
lican ticket, and thus help to swell the vote 
which Gov. Foster must overcome in order 
to be elected. 

In the midst of this array of parties, 
what is likely to be the result in October? 
The Republican Party (or a portion of the 
ticket, including its head) is most surely 
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destined to be defeated and the Democrat- 
ic Party will triumph. It is not my pur- 
pose here (space will not permit) to show 
how this will promote temperance. Suffice 
it to say that many temperance men and 
women of Ohio hope for nothing for their 
cause from either of the parties, Republic- 
an or Democratic, as such. The reasons 
for this I eannot now enter upon. I close 
by repeating my judgment that the result 
in October will be as above stated. Ohio, 
usually, as between Democrats and Repub- 
licans, isa close state. Last October, the year 
of the presidential election, up to the day 
before the state election was held, the best- 
informed Republicans, as the whole coun- 
try knows, deemed the result doubtful. 
Mr. Hayes, one of Ohio’ most popular 
governors, carried the state for governor in 
1875, the year before he was elected Pres- 
ident, by only some 2,000 or 3,000 majgr- 
ity. In 1877 the Democratic Party carried 
the state, electing Gov. Bishop by over 
20,000 majority. Such fluctuations, from 
local or other causes, are common in Obio. 
Such a cause—that of temperance, not 
local, but national (the cause of causes)— 
will defeat Gov. Foster in October by a ma- 
jority that will astonish the country. 
MADISONVILLE, O. 





THE SOUTHERN BOARD ACTION. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM HAYNE LEAVELL. 





[Tus article was written for a Baptist 
paper, but denied insertion.—Eb. Inp.] 





The fact that the Foreign Mission Board 
of the Southern Baptist Convention made 
and subsequently withdrew the appoint- 
ment of Rev. John Stout and Rev. T. P, 
Bell as missionaries to China has afforded 
an opportunity for public comment that 
has been generally improved. The de- 
nominational papers that have printed any- 
thing on the subject have, with a solitary 
exception, given only a partial history of 
the transaction and, without meaning to do 
so, been unfair and unjust to the appointees, 
who have been marked as “heretics” by 
the Board. 

The first-named gentleman was a class- 

ate of mine in the seminary (then located 

Greenville, 8. C.), was subsequently 
pastor of the church to which my father 
belongs and in which I was ordained, and 
has been my friend these many years. My 
knowledge of him enables me the better to 
understand his position, especially as we 
have had private correspondence in refer- 
ence to it, and my friendship for him leads 
me to make this effort to get before the 
Baptists of the North a correct statement 
of the action which has placed him in the 
light of a ‘‘heretic.” It is in the interest 
of common Christian fairness that this is 
written and The Watchman asked to pub, 
lish it. 

The history of the case is briefly this: 
Rev. John Stout was successfully prosecut- 
ing his labors as pastor at Society Hill, 8. 
C., without any thought of entering upon 
another work. He was recognized through- 
out the state as a man of learning, devo- 
tion, and breadth. His occasic nal articles 
in the denominational papers were in the 
interest of liberty of thought and action. 
While there was no blatant assertion of his 
views, he was yet by no means a man who 
‘loved liberty but hated martyrdom.” 
He honestly stood for his convictions, In 
connection with his duties as pastor, he was 
discharging the office of chairman of the 
Foreign Mission Committee for South Caro- 
lina, and had succeeded in raising the mis- 
sion contributions to a sum larger than that 
contributed by apy other state comprising 
the constituency of the Southern Baptist 
Convention. The Foreign Board, located 
at Richmond, Va., under whose commission 
he was laboring as chairman of the commit- 
tee for South Carolina, came to feel the ne- 
cessity of sending new missionaries to sev- 
eral of its fields in China, where the present 
laborers are growing old in the work and 
have no successors ready to take it up and 
carry it forward. The right men wgre not 
forthcoming. In this condition of affairs, 
the secretary was authorized to search out 
suitable men and learn their disposition in 
the matter. The men selected were Rev. 
John Stout and Rev. T. P. Bell, both hon- 
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South Carolina. The foreign secretary 
communicated to these brethren the desire 
of the Board to converse with them on the 
subject of going as missionaries to China. 
Looking the matter through, they went to 
Richmond, made a clear statement of their 
readiness to go to China, under the general 
commission of the Lord, to “‘ preach the 
Gospel to every creature,” without feeling 
themselves specially called to the foreign 
work, and were enthusiastically appointed— 
the one to Shanghai, the other to Tung 
Chow; this notwithstanding the fact that 
several members of the Board were cogni- 
zant of the slight divergence of one of these 
brethren, certainly, from the “‘ plenary- 
verbal ” theory of inspiration. 

The announcement of the appointment 
of such able and consecrated pastors to the 
work in China was hailed everywhere in 
the South with great satisfaction and, in 
the state of their residence with unbound- 
ed joy. 

Now, I take it that the Baptists of South 
Carolina are as orthodox and true as those 
of any state in the Union, and, knowing the 
appointees well, feeling the honor of send- 
ing two such preachers of righteousness 
abroad to such a work, they rapidly pro- 
ceeded to make arrangements for their en- 
tire support. The love of the state for 
these devoted men was such and the 
anxiety to see them once more so great 
that a strenuous effort, commanding uni- 
versal sympathy, was made to change the 
date of the Convention to a time previous 
to their anticipated departure; and it was 
given over only when it was found to be 
unconstitutional. So far, not a peep of 
danger was heard. The first whisper of 
the Board having made a mistake, that 
might possibly entail future complications, 
was heard at the May anniversaries in Co- 
lumbus, Miss.; but it was at these very 
meetings that a farewell service was held in 
honor of the departing missionaries, at which 
a former teacher of theirs, a present pro- 
fessor in the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, one of the most distinguished 
Baptists of America, who could not possi- 
bly have been absolutely ignorant of the 
views of Messrs. Stout and Bell, declared 
his great joy in sending them forth, saying 
he did not feel himself ‘‘ worthy to sit at 
their feet.” [Dr. Broadus, we believe.— 
Ep. Inp.] 

As soon as the appointees heard of the 
suggestion that perhaps the Board did not 
act intelligently in the matter of their ap- 
pointment, not knowing their views, they, 
of course, did the honorable thing of 
offering their opinions and referring the 
whole case to the Board for further consid- 
eration. The result of all which was that 
the commissions of Brethren Stout and 
Bell were revoked, on the ground that their 
views of inspiration were not in harmony 
with those of the ‘‘constituency of the 
Southern Baptist Convention,” as whose 
agent the Board was acting. 

This action, it seems to me, is exceeding- 
ly unfortunate, and the reason assigned for 
it unsound, because assumed. In making 
my comments, I will use the case of Mr. 
Stout only, as I am better acquainted with 
his position and as Mr. Bell has declared 
his substantial agreement therewith. 

Now, what is the view of inspiration 
held by Mr. Stout, that the Board declares 
to be not in accordance with that com- 
monly held by Southern Baptists? Except 
in the most general way, who knows the 
prevalent views of Southern Baptists on 
the question of inspiration? Leaving the 
assumption of the Board in defining the 
common Southern conception of this doc- 
trine negatively as being opposed to that 
which the rejected missionaries hold, let us 
ask: Does Mr. Stout reject the plenary 
inspiration of the Scriptures as commonly 
held by the scholarly ministers and intelli- 
gent laymen of the Baptist denomination? 
What is meant by plenary inspiration? Is 
that inspiration to be understood to be so 
complete and full as to render any and all the 
utterances of the canonical writers, on any 
and all subjects touched by them, abso- 
lutely and infallibly free from error of 
every sort? Is that inspiration so complete 
and full that not one error in matters 
scientific, geographical, chronological, po- 
litical can be found in the whole Bible? 
To such an understanding, it is necessary 
that we have an infallible text of the pro- 
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ductions of these canonical writers. If 5 
have this absolutely complete text, what 
becomes of the whole science of textual 
criticism—the time, learning, and industry 
being expended at this very hour in ascer- 
taining that text? Why is it necessary for 
Christian apologists to defend the inspired 
canon from the attacks of scientific unbe- 
lief, on the ground that the Bible ‘‘ was not 
written to teach science,” if every record of 
every sort is infallibly true? If this be the 
theory of plenary inspiration, there can be 
no doubt that Mr. Stout rejects it. 

But is not that theory, as commonly un- 
derstood by those who give tone and char- 
acter to our churches and ministry, defined 
in some such way as this: The Bible is the 
Word of God, and for all the purposes had 
in view in giving it to the world the revela- 
tion contained therein is infallibly true 
and of supreme authority? Then, if the 
Bible was not made for the purpose of 
teaching science or geography, how does 
an error on these points unfavorably affect 
the truth and authority of the divine pur- 
poses revealed in the Bible? How does an 
historical account lose any of the force of 
its divine purpose and moral teaching by 
not being absolutely unimpeachable in all 
of its chronological details? How is it possi- 
ble for the Book of Jonah, when taken as a 
history, to teach a lesson more divine and 
true than that which it teaches when taken 
as a parable? ‘That the biblical writers 
were preserved from teaching any untruth 
in the whole realm of spirit and morals, as 
a truth of God and a revelation from 
him, Mr. Stout believes as_ heartily 
as any member of the Board which 
judged his position to be out of harmony 
with the sentiment of the ‘‘constituency 
of the Southern Baptist Convention.” All 
the evidence so far given goes to show that 
the brethren of the Board were mistaken. 
South Carolina is of the constituency of 
the Southern Baptist Convention; South 
Carolina is the only state that is speaking 
her sentiments on the question; and South 
Carolina condemns the action of the Board. 
So emphatic is her expression that the 
ablest, most pious, andgwmost conservative 
of her ministers and laymen join in making 
it, and there is a general readiness to send 
these rejected missionaries to their foreign 
work as the representatives of South Caro- 
lina Baptists. In such case their sup- 
port by the state would be direct, in the 
other case it would be indirect; butin either 
case it would come from the brethren of 
their own state. In my judgment, how- 
ever, agitation is a wiser policy than seces- 
sion; and 1 hope the Baptists of South 
Carolina will not only continue, but will 
increase their contributions to the Board, at 
the same time affirming that their confidence 
in Brethren Stout and Bell and their will- 
ingness to support them ought to have been 
received as conclusive evidence of the 
orthodoxy of the proposed missionaries 
and completely answered every considera- 
tion of the impolicy of their appoint- 
ment. 

Then, the Board acted in the most incon- 
sistent way by revoking the commission 
of Mr. Stout as its missionary to China, 
and yet retaining him in charge of its 
relations with the Baptists of South 
Carolina. He is the official representa- 
tive of the Board in that state, and this too 
by vote of the Board, after it had with- 
drawn his appointment as missionary. For 
the sake of consistency, all official relations 
with Mr. Stout ought to have been dis- 
solved, for it will strike the common Chris- 
tian conscience that one ought to represent 
the Board nowhere who could not represent 
it anywhere, if qualified in all other re- 
spects. And, however emphatically the 
Board may disclaim all purpose of judging 
one’s liberty, they have virtually done so in 
the manner of their revocation, on the 
ground of discordant views of the com- 
mission of Mr. Stout, who stands in un- 
questioned and unimpeached relations with 
his Church and his denomination. 

This history of the case and my com- 
ments on the action of the Board are made 
at the suggestion of a sincere friendship 
for the man who has been adjuclged hetero- 
dox, and with high personal regard for the 
gentlemen whose unfortunate performance 
has precipitated this discussion on the-de- 
nomination. 

MancueEstze, N, H, 


THE LOVER’S DESIRE. 
(FRoM THE PERSIAN.) 








BY JOEL BENTON. 





THovern stores of gold came at my call, 
And diamonds flowing through my hands, 
Numerous as leaves or ocean-sands, 

Zuleika’s smiles were worth them all. 


Grant me as many lustrous pearls 
As there are grass-blades on the lea, 
As many as waves upon the sea— 
What are they to this queen of girls? 


Although a palace of chrysoprase 

Were filled as full of ingot-bars 

As all the sky is filled with stars, 
’Twould charm me not like her fair face. 


The titles of a hundred earls 
And lords and kings are not to me 
One-half as much as when [ see 
The flutter of her silken curls. 


So wealth and gems, and palace and throne 
I proffer freely, if I may 
But win her heart some happy day 

And hold it wholly as my own. 





CARRYING PISTOLS. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM B. CARY. 








In the days of knights-errant and olden 
chivalry, when every ‘‘ gentleman” wore a 
sword, violent encounters and blood-letting 
were of frequent occurrence. And in the 
West, all along the frontier and on the 
‘‘cow-path,” as they call the eatile-trail 
from Texas to Central Kansas, there are 
frequent bloody encounters and number- 
less deaths, resulting very largely from the 
carrying of pistols by every man engaged 
in the cattle trade. 

It seems to be a necessity for men to 
carry fire-arms in that new country, to pro- 
tect themselves and their cattle from the 
Indians and thieves who hang about the 
trail; but the effect of this custom of wear- 
ing armsis none the less marked. Every 
encounter of words is apt to end in a mu- 
tual target-practice, the bodies of the dis- 
putants presenting fair marks for the trial 
of their skill. 

I had a friend at one time, the son of ¢ 
good New England mother, who moved 
from Massachusetts to Kansas, with her 
whole family, and settled: on the frontier. 
When of age, he went out as a ‘‘cow-boy ” 
with a drover, and soon began to invest in 
two-year-olds for himseif, keeping them 
with the herd till they reached market, and 
laid up some money. He was of rather a 
quiet disposition; but carried his pistols 
just the same and burned quantities of 
powder in practice, becoming an excellent 
“shot.” I saw him at intervals when home 
on visits. Finally his herd came in, but he 
was not with it. The drover and owner of 
the herd knew nothing of him, except that 
he was with them when they left Texas. 
‘“‘He must have dropped out at one of the 
towngalong the route.” Itleaked out, how- 
ever, that he and another man had some 
words, and— Neither of them came in 
with the herd. Both fired at the same 
instant and both shots were fatal. If 
the spirits of men murdered in this way 
could be seen standing where they died, 
they would form a line of sentries extend- 
ing from Kansas City to Santa Fé; and, if 
if they could speak, they would every one 
of them say: “‘ Killed in hot haste.” 

Human life is at its minimum value where 
every man wears his pistols and is so prac- 
ticed in drawing and firing them that, be- 
fore an ordinary man could get his pistol 
out of his pocket, they would draw, fire, 
and kill him. 

It has been said ‘‘ They are mighty civil 
to each other,” as a sort of recommendation 
for the practice of carrying arms. Yes, 
the uncivil ones die; but this number is so 
great that, if it were known, we would be 
appalled at the exhibit. 

The tales of our borders are tales of 
blood. A desperado stands talking with 
some of ‘‘the boys.” A stranger comes up 
the street. He wears a blue coat with brass 
buttons. 

‘* Boys,” says the desperado, ‘‘I’ll bet an 
X Ican drive that brass buiton into that 
fellow’s heart.” 

‘*T take the bet! Plank down the coin!” 
replies one of ‘‘ the boys.” 

At the word, the money is put into the 
hands of an umpire, the desperado draws, 
and, as the innocent stranger arrives within 








range, levels his pistol and fires. They all 
go up to his prostrate body, out of which 
the life is swiftly ebbing, and find that the 
marksman has driven the brass’ button into 
his body; but are not satisfied that he has 
won the bet, for they cannot tell if it is in 
his heart. 

‘‘Well, never mind, boys,” says the 
murderer. ‘‘ May be I didn’t quite win it. 
I mové we give the twenty dollars to the 
church.” Which is carried unanimously, 
as no one in the crowd wants any sort of 
button driven into his heart. 

One living on the frontier for any length 
of time hears scores of such tales, and, from 
the character of the ‘‘cow-boys” and des- 
peradoes, he knows no reason to suspect 
their truth. 

These men all carry arms, and they prac- 
tice so constantly with them that they are 
as certain of hitting their mark as the great 
rifle-shot is of hitting the glass balls thrown 
into the air. : 

The question that suggests itself to my 
mind is this: Are we in danger of becom- 
ing as reckless of human life, as the years 
roll on, as the ‘‘cow-hoys” of the plains? 
If the mass of peace-loving citizens, who 
never think of fire-arms, could know the 
number of pistols carried by boys and 
young men, could see their practice with 
them, and hear their slang talk and swag- 
ger, they would fear it. 

Every young man must have his pistol- 
pocket in his pants. All the custom work 
is made up in this way, and all the young 
men as they buy this necessary article of 
apparel, thrust their hands into the pistol- 
pocket, to assure themselves that they are 
‘*reg’lar made.” 

If an exposé of these pockets could be 
made, the most knowing of us would be 
astonished at the number of revolvers, of 
all patterns, loaded with ball cartridges, 
carried by young men everywherein the 
country. 

The East is no exception whatever to the 
assertion, nor is New England excepted in 
the East. 

At a little post-office town in Connect- 
icut, so quiet and demure you would 
think you had come to the rural of all 
rurals, so sedate and old-fashioned as to sug- 
gest the times of long ago, when as yet 
there was norevolver or locomotive or tel- 
egraph—the nineteenth-century trinity—I 
stopped at a small store, where calico and 
spices, woolen goods and tobacco, candies 
and cartridges were in confusion on the 
shelves, and, after talking with the store. 
keeper awhile, I pointed to the cartridges, 
and asked: ‘‘ Do you not find those things 
rather unprofitable stock?” 

He smiled, and answered: ‘‘ That’s about 
as profitable a line as there is in the trade. 
I suppose I sell more dollars’ worth of 
flour and pork; but that’s a pretty good 
trade.” 

‘‘ Why, those are pistol cartridges. Are 
they not?” 


‘‘Oh! yes. Look at them. They’re reg’- 
lar.” 

‘*But the people about here don’t carry 
pistols. Do they?” 


He eyed me a moment quizzically, and 
then said: ‘‘] guess, if you should see the 
boys’ pockets emptied out at night, you’d 
find a revolver in—well say two-thirds of 
them.” 

‘‘How do you know? Do you sell them 
to the boys?” 

“‘I know because they show them when 
they come to buy cartridges. I don’t sell 
them. They buy them from firms which ad- 
vertise to send them by mail.” 

‘« What do they pay for them?” 

‘Oh! anywhere from one dollar and fifty 
cents to about four dollars, according to the 
size and finish.” 

‘When the boys get them, what do they 
do with them? They don’t shoot anything 
with them. Do they?” 

‘‘Well, they practice at marks a good 
deal and shoot at birds; and, if you think 
they can’t shoot, you are mistaken. I’ve 
seen em hit pieces of paper three inches 
square twenty feet off. It’s no secret about 
here that the boys carry ’em. May be their 
mammies don’t know about it; but they 
all do.” 

Now, what is to be the result of this 
almost universal practice of carrying arms 
concealed? Willitcheapen human life and 
expose it to greater dangers? 
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A friend said to me, the other day: ‘‘I 
‘was in a pistol factory in Norwich last week, 
and they said they could hardly supply the 
demand. And what do you suppose a five- 
shot nickel-plated revolver costs*them?” 

I guessed one dollar. 

‘No. Sixty-eight cents. I don’t wonder 
that every boy has one. I only wonder that 
there are not more accidents and crimes 
than there are.” 

The mania to possess a revolver is spread- 
ing, and the number carried is constantly 
multiplying. 

What will the influence be upon our civ- 
ilization, when every boy has one in his 
pocket and is anxious to try its shooting- 
qualities after the style of the Western 
desperado? 

Lyme, Conn, 
en 


THE NEGROES IN MISSISSIPPI. 


BY WALTER H. PAGE. 








SENATOR GrorGE, of Mississippi, was 
recently asked what was the condition and 
outlook of the colored race in his state. 
He replied that the question was so com- 
plex that it could not be formulated. 
Socially, industrially, and politically, it is 
a problem that time alone can solve. The 
wisest men acknowledge that, although 
there is now political quiet, which promises 
to be lasting, and a moderate degree of 
agricultural prosperity, there are social 
evils and dangers that are nothing less than 
alarming. The worst is seen in this state. 
lf Mississippi solves the complex question 
of the blacks, no other Southern state need 
fear; and no better time than a time of 
political quiet and the busy agricultural 
season could be selected for a fair study of 
the race and its condition. 

I shall confine myself exclusively to what 
I have seen and heard in Mississippi. By 
acknowledgment, the black race was in @ 
much worse condition in this state when 
emancipated than in Virginia, in parts of 
Tennessee and of Kentucky, and in North 
Carolina, and much allowance must be 
made for this fact. In sections where 
slaves did not come at all in direct contact 
with their masters, where few were house- 
servants and nearly all field-slaves, neces- 
sarily they were not as intelligent asin 
Virginia. The truth is, until within a 
recent period in the lowlands of Mississippi 
plain relics of African barbarism in religion 
and in morals could be discovered. It 
must be remembered, too, that by the 
census of 1880 there were 655,554 blacks 
and only 481,728 whites in this state—a 
ratio that has changed little since the war. 
These facts caused them to have fewer 
civilizing influences exerted on them. 

On such a foundation the work of mak- 
ing them intelligent citizens was begun. 
Of the political situation nothing remains 
to be said. It is understood everywhere 
that the change wrought in Mississippi 
politics from Republicanism to Democracy 
was not a natural one—was, in fact, simply 
a revolution. Although the blacks were in 
the majority, the property-holding and in- 
telligent race concluded it necessary for 
their peace, prosperity, and happiness to 
wrest the power from them. Mr. Chief- 
Justice Chalmers, one of the most learned, 
active, and candid men in the state, has 
discussed this revolution at length in the 
North American Review. No one denies 
that many Negro votes were counted out 
and that many voters were ominously ad- 
vised not to go to the polls. Still, there 
was not last year, nor is there likely to be 
this Fall, any organized Regulators, Ku- 
klux, or any such force. It is the less of 
two great evils, they say. It is better to 
abridge to a certain extent the universal 
right of suffrage than to have the state’s 
affairs conducted with ignorance and offi- 
cial dishonesty. It has come, by the force of 
intellectual and moral power, to be under- 
stood that the blacks are not to rule; and 
where this moral power was not strong 
enough, power of another kind was used. 
I have talked with men who candidly 
acknowledged such political sins, ‘ Yet,” 
they ask, ‘‘ what else was to be done? A 
continuance of their rule would have 
brought anarchy.” The political future of 
the state is not difficult to foresee. At the 
approaching election and at every election 
the blacks will be allowed to vote without 
apy restraint whatsoever up to the point 


where there appears danger of their gaining 
the ascendency. There their free citizen- 
ship will stop. So long as the party line is 
the race line, the politics of the whites will 
prevail. Every year a larger number of 
blacks become Democrats; some to recom- 
mend themselves to the favor of the whites 
and a few because they see in such conduct 
the best solution of the difficulty. The 
whites will not come to them. They must 
go to the whites, to have political peace; 
and so long as there is no danger of black 
rule the whites are kindly disposed to the 
blacks and in every other way are inclined 
to be just to them. The race division does 
not appear elsewhere. A black man has as 
good a chance for justice in a Mississippi 
court as a white man. 
In point of intelligence and social de- 
velopment, the blacks of Mississippi are 
behind the race in Tennessee and Virginia. 
Yet they are undoubtedly improving. The 
following school statistics do not make a 
very bad showing. In 1870 there were 
only 1,564 public schools in the state; in 
1880 there were 5,024 public schools and 
969 private schools. The greater number 
of the private schools were for whites, but 
nearly two-thirds of the public schools 
were for blacks. There are only two white 
schools of high grade in the state—the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, at Oxford, and the 
Starksville Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. The blacks have the following: 
Alcorn University, the Holly Springs 
Normal School, Shaw University, at Holly 
Springs, and Tougaloo University, near 
Jackson. Three of these receive annual 
appropriations, as liberal as are given to the 
other schools, from the state. Thus, the 
blacks are doing more at school than the 
whites. Not only do more attend school, 
but they are more eager to learn and make 
better progress. The generation of colored 
children now growing to maturity will be 
the intellectual equals of the whites. By that 
time the political division between the races 
will probably not exist; but, if it should, 
there will be more serious trouble than has 
yet occurred, and agother difficulty will be 
caused by the fact that even an educated 
black has fewer opportunities in Southern 
life than a half ignorant white. The pro- 
fessions, except the ministry—and that is 
entirely a sort of missionary work; the 
lucrative employments of commerce and 
manufacture are all practically closed to 
them. All the lawyers, the physicians, the 
merchants, the agents—all classes that earn 
money by brains and energy—will for at 
least several generations be white men. 
The undemocratic structure of society and 
alack of capital are very difficult obstacles 
to overcome even by culture and energy. 
How difficult the more democratic people 
of the North can hardly realize. 


As favorable as the mere educational 
outlook in Mississippi is, industrially the 
opportunities of the blacks are not great. 
The traces of slavery are seen in their im- 
providence. The average freedman will 
not, if he can, provide for the morrow, and 
few of them can. Fewer here, perhaps, 
than in Tennessee own land, and their year’s 
work goes in this way. A black laborer 
rents land from a white man. He has no 
stock, no implements, no provisions. Of 
course, a bountiful cotton crop will be 
picked in the Fall. At the beginning of 
the year, a mule must be hired, a plow and 
hoes bought, a cart rented, and a house 
rented or built. Then his family must be 
fed. The owner of the land, perhaps, has 
a country store. If not, he has an open 
account ata country store. His rentermust 
go in debt for bacon and meal and clothes, 
for which he is charged the most exorbi- 
tant price. By the time the cotton is picked, 
and ginned, and sold, and one-third of it 
given to pay rent, the proceeds of the two- 
thirds will not quite pay the bill at the 
store. Doubtless, the account has been 
correctly kept (sometimes, doubtless, incor- 
rectly), but the high hopes of the first of the 
year meet the disappointment that inevitably 
comes. True, the renter bas made his sup- 
port for the year; but that is all. Whether 
he has been fairly dealt with or not, this is 
a miserable result of a year’s work, and he 
concludes to try the same experiment some- 
where else. The result is the same. 

Such is the experience of, at least, nine- 
tenths of the agricultural laborers in Missis- 





sippi. Not only do black renters go this 





weary round of life, but many poor white 
ones as well. There is no race distinction 
in this, For such a state of things the col- 
ored people are themselves partly to blame, 
as provident exceptions show. If the ac- 
count at the store were kept as small as 
possible, and if other work were sought 
during the months of comparative agricul- 
tural leisure, at least, a small amount of 
money could be saved to begin the second 
year. In this way it would not be many 
years before land could be bought and an 
independent life begun. And almost any- 
where in the state land can now be bought 
by men of any race. One of the surest 
signs of advancement is the fact that old 
land-holders are losing their prejudice 
against selling land. I find the fault in not 
holding land lies more with the blacks than 


the whites. The large plantations are rap- 
idly suffering division. There were in Mis- 


sissippi, in 1870, 68,000 farms; in 1880, 75,- 
000. The average number of acres in 1870 
was 193; in 1880, 185. 

Politically, the Freedmen, although they 
have a majority of the voters, are at a dis- 
advantage. Professionally, the structure 
of socicty is against them. Indusirially, 
they do not make the most of their advant- 
ages, as small as those advantages undoubt- 
edly are. In this situation, their eagerness 
and aptness at school does not, bas not, at 
least, materially helped them. As sad as 
the outlook is, however, there are many iv- 
dications of improvement. A more general 
intelligence is recognized in the cabins now 
than even five years ago. Thrift will grad- 
ually follow spelling-books, and with 
thrift a new era would soon be ushered in. 
The colored laborers are the only laborers 
that can successfully cultivate a large area 
of the best cotton-land in the bottoms. As 
soon as they can live without the country- 
store of the white man, independent for- 
tunes await themin the malarial regions. 
This section, and not Kansas, should and 
doubtless will be their ultimate Canaan. 

Mississipri City, Miss. 





THE AMERICAN GIRL IN FICTION. 


BY MISS EMILY F. WHEELER. 





HAVE we not had almost enough of the 
American girl abroad? She is meant to be 
an original and charming figure in modern 
fiction; but are we not all a little tired of 
her prettiness, her independence, her de- 
cided opinions on all matters, from the 
British Constitution to an English suitor? 
She is immensely clever, of course. She 
says the sharpest things with the most in- 
nocent air in the world; but, after a little, 
one takes the side of the stupidity to which 
she is opposed and over which she tri- 
umphs too easily. Her peculiarities or her 
deficiencies can apparently be best brought 
out by transplanting her to a foreign soil 
and bringing her in contact with the true 
aristocracy of Europe. We thought very 
well of her at home. Her independence 
suited her surroundings. We find, seeing 
her as these others see her, that she is far 
from admirable always in opinions or con- 
duct. She travels, figuratively speaking, 
with the flag wrapt about her. She pro- 
poses decidedly ‘‘not to do at Rome as do 
the Romans.” Her ways are right in her 
own eyes; tkerefore, they should not shock 
others. But a decent regard for varying 
conventionalities is simply a part of educa- 
tion, and not a base truckling to monarchial 
institutions, as she seems to think. We 
cannot believe that, seriously, any right- 
minded girl objects to such regard. It is 
because their rebellion is piquant that their 
creators make all of them engage ino it. 
The aim of their being seems to be to shock 
people as much as possible and to flaunt 
the flag in their faces on all occasions. 

Bessie Alden headed the train. Then 
came Daisy Millar, at whose vulgarity we 
all exclaimed, though secretly conscious 
that the portrait was not overdrawn. Then 
came Miss Blood; but, as she had to do 
chiefly with Americans, there were no odi- 
ous comparisons. Then followed Amanda, 
from ‘way down in Maine”; and, if we 
smiled at her crudeness, it was with 
a sigh at the relentless display of it 
Mr. James makes. Meantime, an English 
authoress took up the same line, and now 
the serials of our two leading magazines 
have been giving us the same enchanting 
portrait. ‘The ‘‘fair barbarian is certainly 
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a little barbarous. Even Nevada silver 
mines and Bloody Gulch residence do not 
clear up all her conduct. The author does 
bot mean, perhaps, to make her vulgar— 
consciously and boldly vulgar, at least. It is 
in her, and it must come out, as her diamonds 
must be worn at the tea-table, and her aunt 
told of her pretty things always that they 
**cost enough.’ So we may be sure Mr. 
James means to do full justice to Isabel 
Archer’s charms; but did we not all havea 
little shock over her treatment of her Amer- 
ican lover, and a harder one over her confi- 
dence to Henrietta Stackpole? The latter 
is, doubtless, meant as a type of the ad- 
vanced American woman. She does not 
wear nondescript apparel. We have changed 
all that. The motley has gone deeper—into 
opinions and character. She is the average 
journalist, who will have news at @ny price, 
even of self-respect; but to make her 
feminine is to strike, with her, at all her- 
working sisters this side the water. 

The conception of a working woman as a 
lady is perhaps impossible to Mr. James— 
to him that flower can only bloom in sweet 
home seclusion, untouched by gross care; 
but, at least, he might spare us so coarse a 
portrait, and we may fairly be excused for 
doubting Isabel’s innate refinement, while 
she makes her her best friend and confi- 
dant. For that is the fault we find with 
allthese fair Americans. There is a touch 
of unconscious vulgarity about them all. 
Their intelligence has not reached the stage 
of a silent habit of knowing, and their 
good breeding has slight but strange lapses 
into coarseness, all the more distressing 
because they themselves do not feel it. If 
one believedthat this was, indeed, the per- 
fect flower of our peculiar civilization, the 
final result of independent education and 
freedom from restraint, one might half de- 
spair of her country. 

These are only stories, it is true. They 
are meant to amuse, and nothing does 
that so quickly as a spice of rebellion; 
but they are meant, also, to type the Amér- 
ican girl, and they all leave very much the 
same impression on the reader—an impres- 
sion of crudeness and luwlessuess, 

But we have all before us daily the type 
of a nobler American womanhood; one 
that can, at need, take hold of the world’s 
rough work without losing feminine grace, 
Perhaps this larger type would not fit well 
into Mr. James’s finished but narrow can- 
vas—her intellectual passions and moral 
convictions not be suited to artistic fiction; 
but, if this be so, cannot the other type be 
let alone for awhile, till we have time to 
recover from steady association with such 
a number of charming barbarians? 

Boston, Mass. 


W. ROBERTSON SMITH. 
BY THE REV. CHARLES F. THWING. 


Tue principal materials for this brief 
paper are a letter of Professor Smith to the 
writer. 

William Robertson Smith was born in 
Aberdeenshire, 8th November, 1846. His 
father is the Rev. Dr. William Pirie Smith, 
a minister of the Free Church. By his 
father he was fitted for college. So early 
as the age of six it is said he could read 
Hebrew—a feat which is surpassed only by 
Stuart Mill’s reading Greek at three years 
and by the knowledge of William Rowan 
Hawilton, the mathematician, of some thir- 
teen languages when he was as many years 
old. He entered Aberdeen University, 
where his career was a distinguished one. 
In logic, philosophy, and mathematics he 
won honors. On graduating in arts, he pro- 
ceeded to Edinburgh, and began the study 
of theology in the Free Church College. 
At the same time, for two years he served 
as assistant to the professor of natural phi- 
losophy. As the Scottish colleges give a va- 
cation of seven months, he was able to sup- 
plement his studies at Bonn and Gottingen, 
‘‘The teachers,” he writes, “‘to whom I 
owe most are Dr. A. B. Davidson, in Edin- 
burgh, Professors Ritschl and Lagarde, in 
Gottingen.” In his articles in the Hncyelo- 
pedia Britannica the references to their 
writings are frequent. 

Professor Smith’s first publications were 
on mathematical and physical subjects. In 
the year 1870, at the age of twenty-four, he 
was recommended and elected to the He- 
brew chair in the Aberdeen Free Church 
College. ‘‘Here I continued,” he says, 
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* for seven years, pursuing my own studies 
and occasionally writing, till my connec- 
tion with the Encyclopedia Britannica sud- 
denly aroused the conservative party. Since 
that time I have been living in controversy, 
except that for two successive winters, 
being suspended from teaching, I visited 
Egypt, Palestine, and Arabia.” 

Until recently Professor Smith’s bachelor 
home has been on Crown Street, Aberdeen; 
but, having become a member of the staff of 
the Encyclopedia, his present residence isin 
Edinburgh. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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BEAUTIFUL HILO. 


BY THE REV. WM. B. OLESON. 








To those who have ever visited the 
Sandwich Islands, no other place is quite 
like Hilo. Jt bas great natural beauty. 
Mauna Kea, with its rare colorings and 
rugged outline and towering form, seems to 
be the peculiar possession of the little town 
at its base; as does also the sea, whose gift 
is a beautiful bay and a crescent-shaped 
beach, that lends no little charm to Hilo. 
Cocoanut trees, and banana groves, and 
cane-fields, and the dark belt of woods 
toward the mountain, and three shapely 
craters, and the wild Wailuku are lesser 
features of the landscape; but all contribute 
to the tropical beauty of the place. 

The homes of the people have an airy, 
comfortable aspect, that is in full keeping 
with the delightful climate and abundant 
vegetation. The green of the trees never 
fails and the fragrance of roses is in the 
air in January and July alike. Le Marque 
rose bushes of mammoth proportions, 
grown on large frames, are found iu nearly 
every garden, and the variety of lilies is 
really quite bewildering. Such bouquets 
as come from the hands of the Hilo ladies ! 


They make church and home beautiful. 


The music of mountain streams is in 
every yard, and the ferns and palms, the 
Pride of India, and the bending bamboos 
add their quota to the unique loveliness of 
the quiet village. But Hilo is built on the 
slope of an active volcano, and the latest 
reports of the great stream of lava that 
burst from Mauna Loa, in November, are 
that it was thundering in the ears of the 
little community and just about to hurtle 
down upon their homes. Is it possible that 
beautiful Hilo is to be buried under an un- 
sightly mass of lava? P 

Here was the scene of the profoundest 
religious awakening in the history of these 
Islands. Here still abide the promoters and 
agents in that great quickening, Fathers 
Lyman and Coan, as the people love to 
call them. Here, too, isone of the most im- 
portant educational institutions in the king- 
dom, with the prestige of its forty-five years 
of successful cperation. Hereis that remark- 
able charch of native believers, whose be- 
nevolences are, perhaps, unparalleled in the 
history of missions. Here, too, is an active 
and aggressive church of foreign residents, 
whose praise ought to be in all the churches 
for their provision for the religious needs of 
the diverse nationalities at work on the 
neighboring plantations. Here, too, is the 
bay likened by some one to the Bay of 
Naples, but with a beauty and utility so 
much its own that it need not be compared 
with any other” 

‘Hilo is in trouble,” writes Rev. ‘Titus 
Coav. For in the course of the molten 
river are the best lands and most thickly- 
settled portions of Hilo. The probabilities 
are that ere this hundreds of families have 
been driven from their homes, and have 
seen the remorseless lava bury forever their 
land and the means of their livelihood. 
On June 30th one of the streams was only 
two miles from the sea, in a direct line. 
‘The whole frontage was one liquid mass, 
carrying on its surface huge cakes of partly- 
cooled lava.” Writes one eye-witness: ‘It 
was a truly terrific sight to see streams of 
lava, almost as liquid as water, rushing 
down the beds of streams, pouring over 
fertile land, and carrying destruction with 
it everywhere. The roar of burning grass 
and ferns, the explosions and concussions 
were fearful.” Mr. Coan writes: ‘‘ As it 
comes down the rocky bed of the ravine, 
the roar of the lava is like that of the 
Wailuku in flood. Sometimes the sound is 
like distant thunder. Its explosions and 
detonations are rapid and startling. I 





counted ten in a minute. We now expect 
the lava-stream to enter Hilo Harbor in a 
few days. Hilo will not, however, be en- 
tirely destroyed, unless the vast masses of 
fire that are accumulating on the mountain- 
slope should come down upon us. We 
look to the Lord for help in these days of 
trial.” It is not improbable that the dam- 
age to Hilo will be more complete than the 
people feared; for it is but a single stream, 
of a few hundred feet in width, that is 
moving down the Waiolama ravine, while 
only a few miles above the activity is even 
greater and the width of the stream is two 
or three miles. ‘There is nothing in the 
shape of the ground,” writes Rev. Mr. 
Lyman, ‘‘to prevent a cooling lava-flow 
from coming down to any point on the 
shore between the Wailuku and Puna.” 
Should the great body of lava move down 
to the shore as it has moved down from the 
mountain, not a vestige of what we still 
hope is beautiful Hilo would remain. 
‘‘ Where the Lord sees fit to stay it,” adds 
Mr. Lyman, ‘“‘it will stop; and where he 
chooses to carry it, it will easily find a 
path.” 

The stream has now been approaching 
the town for eight months, and is probably 
fifty miles long and very likely is one of 
the most extensive deposits of lava on 
record. I saw it as it ran down the moun- 
tain-side in November, a glowing mass, 
that seemed like a fiery serpent. Again I 
saw it from the top of Mauna Kea, 14,000 
feet in the air, at midnight; and, as it 
glowed across the intervening darkness, it 


filled me with awe such asI never expect |. 


again to experience in the face of any nat- 
ural phenomenon. Once more, after it had 
moved down a distance of twenty miles, 
I Jay for hours where I could hear the 
crashing of the giant Koa trees and the 
cannonade of the lava, as it crept slowly on 
its way to the sea. 

In April the action subsided at the foun- 
tain-head, and the stream at its front 
seemed to be piling itself up, without mov- 
ing ahead. It was then six miles from the 
sea, with an intervening belt of woods two 
or three miles wide, and the Hilo people 
felt relieved, thinking that the eruption 
had spent itsforce. The renewed activity 
and the persistence with which the stream 
has eaten its way through the timber and 
swamp-land are the most forbidding aspects 
relative to the fate of Hilo. We wait 
eagerly and prayerfully for tidings from 
the Islands, all the time fearful lest our 
worst forebodings have even now been 
realized by the stricken inhabitants, 

PORTLAND, Mz., JULY 30TH, 1881. 





GALEN’S TESTIMONY TO CHRIST. 


BY JEREMIAH CHAPLIN, D. D. 








In my reading of certain works of Galen, 
in the original Greek, I have met with allu- 
sions to Christ which are full of interest, 
as the testimony of a learned pagan writer of 
the second century. It isnot apparent why 
these should have been overlooked, when 
those passagesin Pliny and Tacitus, Lucian, 
Celsus, and other Greek and Roman writers 
have been often quoted. The celebrated 
Greek physician, Galen, born A. D. 180 
and for the greater part of his long lifea 
resident at Rome, where he became court 


- physician to the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, 


was the most accomplished man of his age, 
versed not only in medicine, but in philos- 
ophy, logic, philology, etc. It is interest- 
ing to know that it was during his residence 
at Rome that Justin Martyr was put to 
death. Galen was the author of an elabor- 
ate work on natural religion, in which he 
sought to prove—from the animal structure 
and functions, on the principal of final 


“cause and in opposition to the skeptics, 


especially the Epicureans, of his day—the 
existence of an all-powerful, intelligent, and 
benevolent Former of the universe. This 
work contains that beautiful hymn of 
praise, which has become classical and 
which well illustrates the spirit of the 
man and of this book of his. Your read- 
ers will be glad to see it in your columns. 
Having referred to certain persons who 
“accused Nature of unskillfulness,” Galen 
adds: ‘‘ But, if I should longer delay upon 
such brutish persons, the wise and sober 
might justly condemn me as defiling this 
holy treatise, which I compose as a true 
hymn to the praise of the Being who made-us, 


I, conceiving true piety and religion toward 
God to consist in this, not that I should 
sacrifice many hecatombs or burn much in- 
cense to him, but that I should myself first 
acknowledge and then declare to others 
how great bis wisdom is, how great his 
power and how great his goodness. For that 
he would adorn the whole world after this 
manner, grudging to nothing that good 
which it was capable of, I conclude to be a 
demonstration of most absolute goodness; 
and thus let him be praised as good. 
And that He was able to find out how 
all things might be adorned after the best 
manner is the sign of the greatest wisdom. 
And, lastly, to be able to effect and bring to 
pass all those things which he had thus de- 
creed argues an invincible power.” It 
may be remarked that Galen’s allusions to 
Christ are brief and incidental, as if that 
name was a familiar one, needing no ex- 
planation; which makes his testimony the 
more valuable, confirming the earlier testi- 
mony of Pliny in his letter to Trajan. 
According to Gibbon, the number of Chris- 
tiaus in the Roman Empire at the end of 
the third century may be estimated at about 
six millions. Itisa low estimate to placc 
them at three millions at the end of the 
second. This being the case, a passing allu- 
sion would suffice. We know that when 
pestilences and earthquakes prevailed in 
Italy and the provinces, during the reign 
of Marcus Aurelius, the populace at once 
charged the Christians with having brought 
on these calamities, because of their athe- 
ism, as worshiping no visible gods. 


It will be observed in the passages cited 
below that Galen conjoins Moses and 
Christ, the two names being at that time 
popularly confounded. Thus he says(Vol. 
VIII, p. 658, ed. Kuhn): ‘‘Sooner might 
one persuade the followers of Moses and 
Christ to give ear to some new doctrine 
than produce this effect upon these physi- 
cians and philosophers, who are bound up 
in their schools and sects.” There was no 
need of stopping to inform his readers who 
Christ was. His name was well known, 
as well as the strong hold which he had 
upon his followers; so that, when Galen 
would seek an illustration of the blind per- 
sistence in traditionary beliefs among his 
heathen contemporaries in medicine and 
philosophy, he can find no better one than 
was furnished by the (to him) unreasonable 
and blind devotion of Christians to their 
Master. Evidently, Christianity in the 
middle of the second century had made a 
very deep impression upon multitudes; 
and this carries us back a considerable 
period, to Trajan’s time and much earlier, 
in order to account for this implicit faith, 
this obstinate credulity, as the pagan writer 
used to put it. Christianity could not 
have been got up in the second century. 
There must have occurred facts, events of 
transcendent importance at an _ earlier 
period to account for so extensive and rad- 
ical a revolution. The sacred books of the 
Christians cannot have then been manu- 
factured and palmed off as the productions 
of the apostles of a previous century. Dr. 
Ezra Abbot (Unitarian Review, Feb., 1880) 
says that the Four Gospels were generally 
received as genuine among the Christians 
in the last quarter of the second century 
and must have existed long before. Prof. 
Norton (‘‘Genuineness of the Gospels”) esti- 
mates the circulation of the Gospels at 
that time at 60,000 copies. 

In another place (Vol. VIII, p. 579, ‘‘ De 
Puls. Dif.”), having commended the dia- 
lectic method of Aristotle in the investi- 
gation of truth, Galen urges the applica. 
tion of itin a particular case, ‘‘ so that,” 
he says, ‘‘one may not fall into the 
school of Moses and Christ, and assent to 
laws which are not established by logical 
demonstration.” We arereminded of what 
Paul mentions as characteristic of the Greek 
mind. It demanded demonstration; it ap- 
pealed to the logical understanding. Galen 
himself had been trained from boyhood to 
discard the authority of names and sects in 
philosophy and science, and so, consider- 
ing Christ as the fouhder of a sect, who re- 
quired implicit faith in his dogmas, with- 
out that dialectic test to which he himself 
attached so much importance, he regarded 
him in the light of a warning. Here, again, 
we perceive, from the representation given 
of Christ, how deeply even then he had im- 





pressed himself upon the world. 





There remains one other passage, of a very 
different character, which, if genuine, must 
be supposed to have been written at a later 
period, after the writer had gained more cor- 
rect information concerning the Christians, 
It is referred to as genuine in Smith’s ‘‘ Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Biography,” 
and assuch occurred in a last work of Galen, 
a ‘‘Commentary on the Republic of Plato.’ 
It has been preserved in an Arabic biogra- 
phy of Galen by Abulfaraj (or Gregorius 
Bar Hebreeus) and givenin a Latin trans- 
lation by Casiri. We give it in English: 

‘‘T am acquainted with that people called 
Christians, who have established their re- 
ligion upon parables and miracles. More- 
over, I see that they are in no respect 
inferior to the [heathen] philosophers in 
the strictness of their morals. They practice 
celibacy, which is also true of many of 
their women; they are temperate in eating 
and drinking; they are assiduous in fasts 
and prayers; they abstain from all violence; 
so that in the study and practice of virtue 
they have far surpassed the philosophers. 
I marvel how very much they excel in 
justice, probity, continence, and the true 
performance of miracles.” 

This last passage comes to us second- 
hand, but the learned author of the article 
‘‘Galen” in Dr. Smith’s “ Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Biography ” refers to it 
as genuine, I give itas I find it in Casiri’s 
‘* Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana Escurtalen- 
sis,” Vol. I, p. 253 (which work is in the 
Boston Public Library). I know of no 
valid reason why its genuineness should 
be questioned. Further research may, per- 
haps, throw more light upon the sfibject; 
but that Galen, during the latter part of 
whose life Christianity had become widely 
diffused, should, subsequently to his first 
allusions to Christ, have become better ac- 
quainted with the principles and charac- 
ter of his disciples, and thus spoken as the 
passage above cited represents him as do- 
ing, is certainly a most*reasonable opinion, 
and it would be wholly in a line with his 
own character to view Christianity in its 
ethical, rather than its doctrinal aspect, and 
to be struck by the pure lives of the Chris- 
tians. 

The other refergaces to Christ have 
never, to my knowledge, been disputed. 





AMERICAN IDEAS IN INDIA. 


BY JAMES L. PHILLIPS, M. D. 








lr used to be quite the exception for 
British-Indian uewspapers to say much 
about the United States, and twenty years 
ago one rarely saw a friendly allusion to the 
Great Republic, the meager references to it 
being almost wholly of a cynical character. 
Our best papers gave us very little home 
news, so a supply of American weeklies, 
monthlies, etc. was indispensable. In this 
respect there has been a marked improve- 
ment since 1860. Now, not unfrequently 
we find as much about America in some cf 
our papers as THE INDEPENDENT might 
have about England or Germany in any 
single issue. 

Sailing round Ceylon, in 1865, the first 
news the pilot-bout off Point-de-Galle 
brought us was that of President Lincoln’s 
assassination. Nor shall I soon forget how 
our cowardly commander threw up his hat 
and thanked God for thisnews! We found 
Calcutta papers full of the details of the 
murder, and some of them, the best and 
most influential, spoke noble words for the 
memory of the great emancipator. I think 
Abraham Lincoln’s work did more than all 
else to open eyes, and break down preju- 
dices, and create right feeling toward 
America. To this day, his name appears 
in spirited leaders as illustrative of justice, 
beneficence, and manliness. 

The Statesman and Friend of India is our 
leading Liberal newspaper in Calcutta and 
its daily and weekly editions reach all parts 
of India. I use the word liberal in distine- 
tion from conservative in English politics. 
This newspaper was projected by J. C. 
Marshman, Esq., son of the distinguished 
Dr. Marshman, of Serampore, and is now 
in its forty-sixth year. It is a paper that 
wicked rulers have always had to fear. It 
is sure to be right on the great issues of the 
day. It deals hard, heavy blows to all 
wrong doing, whether it be the opium 
traffic or the war for ‘‘ the scientific rectifi- 
cation of our northern boundary.” It has 
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no faith in ‘‘ the gunpowder and glory busi- 
ness,” whether in Africa or Afghanistan. 

Every intelligent student of English pol- 
itics knows how much “‘ the India budget” 
has to do with parties and elections in 
Great Britian. The London Statesman, 
published under the very eyes and ears 
and nose of Parliament by a former pro- 
prietor of the Calcutta sheet of which 1 am 
speaking, undoubtedly did much to over- 
turn the Conservative power and secure the 
triumph of the Liberalsin England. The 
M. Ps. had to hear and see and smell pile 
on pile of corruption from India, faithfully 
spread out before the nation by this plucky, 
truth-loving editor. India owes much to 
Mr. Knight and his coadjutors. 

The Friend of India has spoken with re- 
markable emphasis concerning General Gar- 
field’s inaugural address. I cannot refrain 
from making a few extracts from one of 
its leaders, for the benefit of your readers: 


** On the 4th of March the new President of 
the United States of America, General Gar- 
field, took the outh of office in the Capitol, and 
delivered an address of lofty but measured 
eloquence, which has been received by the 
states with deserved approbation and is 
worthy of being translated into all the lan- 
guages of the globe, as one of the noblest 
patural utterances of that democracy which 
is so often ignorautiy misrepresented and 
reviled. In reading an address like this, 
with the memory in our minds of imperial 
manifestoes and queen’s speeches, and even 
ministerial speeches, in and out of the En- 
glish Parliament, one cannot but feel that 
he is breathing a freer and more gladsome 
air, where the march of mankind has a 
cheerier, firmer, more bounding tramp 
and where human brotherhood is some- 
thing Detter than a name. 

‘‘The President of the Unted States is 
not a sovereign, though he is the supreme 
executive authority in what is rapidly 
growing into the greatest nation of the 
world. He addresses the people of America 
as fellow-citizens, He is the best man 
that a free people have been able to choose 
from among themselves to stand for a 
period at the head of the state and execute 
the people’s will. We do not say that he 
is the best man that could have been 
chosen. No perfect electoral machinery 
has yet been discovered, and we suppose 
the system in use in America works im 
perfectly enough. Still, the President is, 
at best, only the fittest citizen that the 
people, with the machinery they possess, 
could choose as the head of their executive; 
as their king, in a s@¥se which the name 
has long lost in most countries where mon- 
archy prevails, 

‘President Garfield’s address is perme- 
ated throughout with a sense of his true 
— as a simple citizen, commissioned 

y his brother citizens to lead them for a 
term. Necessarily, therefore, it has a tone 
in it which never finds expression in any 
royal address, He does not speak down to 
the people, as it were from another region. 
‘There is no need, therefore, for any assump- 
tion of graciousness. He speaks, as it were, 
from among the midst of the people, and 
speaks forth, to the best of his ability, the 
best and highest aspirations and resolves 
which throb in the national bosom. So far 
us we, listenivg from a distance and with 
our necessarily imperfect understanding of 
the political and social life of that great 
people, can judge, we believe General Gar- 
field has really spoken with the genuine 
national voice; and, if so, it is a voice 
neither cracked nor thin, but full of reso- 
nant health and fit to utter marching orders 
for mankind.” 

The editor quotes freely from President 
Garfield’s address and speaks strong words 
of approval for his position on such live 
topics us the Freedmen, the Mormons, the 
Panama Canal, and Civil Service Reform. 
Of the latter he says: 


‘«The reform of the civil service is almost 
the most vitul political question in America 
at present. There are something over 
eighty thousand civil-service offices in the 
United States, and it has become the custom, 
since the days of President Jackson, to fill 
all these offices with party placemen, who, 
being liable to removal with the advent of 
a bew government, are interested in sup- 
porting, by all means in their power, the 

arty which has given them place. Thus 
it happens that party politics and office-seek- 
ing have in the States become linked with a 
system of political corruption which has 
grown to an evil, threatening the very life 
of the nation. It is, therefore, extremely 
gratifying to fiud that President Garfield 
has determined to take practical steps in 
the direction of remedying this evil; appar- 
ently only tentative and gradual, but still, 
it may be hoped, the beginning of the end 
of a state of things which has filled Amer- 
ican public life with rottenness.” 

The editor designates President Garfield’s 
declaration concerning Mormonism as the 
death-knell of that abominable system, and 
concludes his enthusiastic remarks by say- 
ing: 

““We have thought best te give these 





quotations without comment, although 
thus to cut up the address lets the soul of 
it escape and —_ the readera very im- 
perfect idea of a really noble utterance, 
which we believe not to be the voice of 
onc man, but of the best political thought 
and aspirations of the American people.” 
As never before, the eyes of the whole 
world, even in these far-off ends of the 
earth, are fixed upon the American Repub- 
lic. Her extraordinary growth, the rapid 
ingress of strangers from all Europe, in 
quest of home and happiness, and her un- 
bounded resources—material, mental, and 
religious—make her the thoughtful study of 
the race and the praise of many nations. 
May ber star be ever in the ascendant and 
her path radiant with light and joy for the 
oppressed of all lands. 
“Sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O Unton, strong and great ! 

Humanity, with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate!” 

MIDNAPORE, INDIA. 
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“ When the morning stars sang together and all the 
sons of God shouted for joy.” —Jos xxxvii, 7. 


THE Book of Job is one of the oldest, if not 
the oldest of which we have any knowledge. 
All its allusions point to a patriarchial state 
of society. It is a book of historic interest, in 
that it shows the action of the human mind 
and the great problem of human thought to 
have been the same thousands of years ago 
that they are to-day, and that, whatever 
changes have oecurred, there haye been no 
changes in our mental constitution, in our 
thoughts, aspirations, and desires. 

The book is a beautiful poem, perfect in its 
symmetry, rich iv its illustrations, and grand 
iu its thoughts. The great question on which 
it is founded is how God deals with man. In 
humanity around us we see that good men are 
not always prosperous. Many of them are 
poor; in many pious famies there is sickness ; 
oftentimes children are called away. There 
are bad men who flourish; who work wicked- 
ness, and yet are prosperous, apparently happy 
in their domestic relations, blessed with much 
property, happy in all their influences and sur- 
roundings. And the question comes up: How 
can God be just, and yet permit the wicked to 
flourish and the good to suffer? How can he 
be a righteous governor, and permit his people 
to languish in sorrow, and wretchedness, and 
misery? And how can he permit those who 
transgress his law to prosper ? 

Now, these were the questions that were in 
the minds of men then. They are the ques- 
tions that are in our minds to-day. How fre- 
quently do we see indications of outward pros- 
perity taken 2s tokens of divine approbation ; 
and how ready are we to fancy that tokens of 
sorrow, great suffering, great misfortune are 
indications of diviue displeasure. 

Now, the Book of Job presents us as its 
great subject a good man, a wise man, an 
honorable man, an influential man. He was 
eyes to the blind, feet to the lame; he was 
joy to the widow, be was strength to the 
orphan. He was an honorable man. The 
young men rose up before him and the elders 
kept silence, and when he spoke the. nobles 
refrained from answering. The eyes that saw 
him blessed him, and the ears that heard him 
rejoiced. He was a wealthy map. He had 
flocks and herds, and silver and gold in great 
abundance. He was happy in his domestic 
relations. He had a family of sons and 
daughters around him, “and the candle of 
the Lord shone ou his head.”’ 

Here was a man that all recognized as just, 
and honorable, and generous, and influential ; 
but suddenly there came upon him great dis- 
asters. His children were met together ina 
place of feasting, and the tempest came, and 
in the disaster that followed every one was 
slain. His camels and herds were out feed- 
ing, and the enemies came upon them and 
took them away. Another portion was in the 
field, and the lightning fell from heaven and 
destroyed them. Everything that he had was 
swept from him, and in one day he was left 
childless and penniless. 

But he lifted up his heart toward heaven, 
avd said: ‘“‘The Lord gave; the Lord hath 
taken away. Blessed be the name of the 
Lord!” 

But this was not endBugh. The enemy of 
souls sought to try him further, and the Lord 
permitted him. Disease came upon him. His 
bones were racked with pain; his flesh 
cleaved to his skin ; boils, or ulcers, broke out 
upon him, and he was covered with them from 
the crown of his head to the sole of his feet. 
He sat himself down in the ashes, and his very 
wife told bim to curse God and die. 





His friends heard of it, and three or four of 
them came from afar to see him; and when 
they came, they lifted up their voices and 
wept. They sat down by his side, and for 
seven days they were silent. At last he 
opened his mouth and complained. These 
friends believed that he had been guilty of 
some great and secret crime. They argued: 
God is just. They tried to bring him to con- 
fess hissin. They told him of the sovereignty 
of God, of his omnipotence, his omnipresence, 
his omniscience; that there must be some 
secret wrong in him, or he could not suffer 
thus. Job denied all this. And yet they 
pressed him sore, believing that they were 
right, claiming that Job must have done 
wrong, because he was thus made to suffer. 

At last, in the depth of his distress, we hear 
him as he cries out, penniless, alone, friend- 
less, childless, homeless, sitting in the ashes, 
scraping bimself with a potsherd; and we 
hear him say, in reply to all: ‘‘O that my 
words were now written! Othat they were 
printed ina book! O that they were graven 
with an iron pen and lead in the rock forever. 
For I know that my Redeemér liveth and that 
he shall stand at the latter day upon the earth. 
And, though after my skin worms destroy this 
body, yet in my flesh shall1I see God; whom 
I shall see for myself, and mine eyes shall 
bebold, and not another.” 

Now, here was a wonderful picture. A man 
eripped of everything, sick, loathsome, worms 
destroying his skin, friends betraying, forsaken 
of God and of man as to appearance, and yet 
holding fest his integrity-and uttering the 
strong declaration that he wished to be print- 
ed in a book or graven on the rock. And the 
very force of those words may be thought of. 
His skin was already eaten with worms; and 
he says: “Though after my skin worms de- 
stroy this body, though they not only eat up 
this skin, but eat up my whole body, yet my 
Redeemer liveth, and shall stand at the latter 
day on the earth ; yet in my flesh shallI see 
God.” It was a strong faith. 

Still, after this, his friends could not be per- 
suaded, and Job wished that God would an- 
swer him, that the Eternal might speak to 
him,that he might be shown in the light of 
God’s countenance what it was. And then the 
Almighty is introduced ; and he speaks to Job 
out of the whirlwind, and asks a long series of 
questions, the great import of which may be 
resolved into three particulars : 

1. The Almighty seems to say: “How do 
you expect to understand any of these great 
questions of my government, and how I have 
dealt with men, because you know so little 
and you live so few days? Where wast thou 
when I laid the foundations of the earth? 
Didst thou measure, didst thou stretch a line 
thereon?’ As much asto say: “ You are of 
to-day, of this hour. Think of the eternity in 
which my purpose is being unfolded ; think of 
the eternity to come. If you cannot under- 
stand the matters of eternity, how can you 
solve those of time? Think of the little you 
can know.”’ 

One of the fine writers of the last century 
pictured to us in one of his issues a little 
creature, a fly that came into being and lived 
only an hour. Looking up, and seeing the 
sun gradually declining for that hour, it 
would reason thus: “‘ The sun is gone a little 
down. If it keeps on, it will go clear down. 
There will be night and darkness and ruin.” 
80,as the fly would speculate after a sin- 
gle hour, knowing nothing of the past, noth- 
ing of the future, we are in our speculations, 
We see but little. The fly never knew that 
the sun, going down, would rise again, and 
the morning would come again in all its 
glory. So we, taking in just part of God’s 
plan and seeing something coming like 
shade and darkness, we cannot see how the 


setting sun is but preparing to his rising again» - 


and how there should be joy and glory and 
triumph in time tocome. We know so little 
of God’s plan. God’s purposes are carried out 
in time; but that is so vast in extent that we 
become bewildered. If a two years’ plant at 
the end of the first year finds itself dying down, 
could it speak and reason, it would say: *‘How 
is my glory decayed; all my props passed 
away!” And yet that plant, dying down, 
shoots up a second year and produces a beau- 
tiful flower and fruit. 

It requires a comprehension of God’s pur- 
poses and movements to understand God’s 
dealing with society. Man is a being of two 
natures, of two worlds. He is in this world 
for a little while, and what is inexplicable in 
this world is to be explained in that to come. 
And yet, until we can take in God’s great. 
sweep of thought and God’s plan of agencies, 
can we understand this question of How he 
deals with man ? 

And there is a second department of thought 
connected with it, and it is: If we cannot 


understand God’s work around us, the little 
that is shown, how can we understand his 
great thoughts, mercy, and patience, and his 
great plans, that reach eternity? 

Now, there was a time (who can measure 





that time ?) that God existed before the world 
was made. ‘It was an eternity, for he was 
from eternity. But in that period, somehow, 
there came atime when he spoke, and it was 
done. God spoke, and worlds came into being. 
These were God’s thoughts grown out, and 
worlds were made, that we might see his 
wisdom, his majesty, his glory, his goodness. 

And now the question asked Job is in ref- 
erence to these worlds, as much as to say: 
“If you cannot understand how these worlds 
were made or when these worlds were made; 
if you cannot understand for what these 
worlds were made, how can you under- 
stand God’s great purposes with immortal 
beings?’ And so there are many questions 
atked Job with regard to the world. He is 
shown his comparative insignificance. Could 
he tell whence the frost comes, the ice and 
the snow? Could he call upon the clouds to 
pour out their treasures on the earth? Can 
he call upon the lightnings and send them. 
and they shall say ‘‘ Here we are’? As much 
as to say: “If you cannot comprehend these 
little works of mine that I throw from my 
fiuger-ends, how can you understand my great 
thoughts and plans, that reach through eterni- 
ty?’ Ithink there is a language that is con- 
nected with this, and it is: “If you have 
never found out what you might know and 
what you ought to know with regard to my 
works, how can you expect to understand all 
my thoughts ?”’ 

Now, many of these questions God asks 
were totally unknown—the answer to them— 
in Job’stime. Weare beginning to find out 
something of them now. We are just begin- 
ning to understand. I had a friend once con- 
nected with the department of natural sciences 
in college. He believed that all these things 
were capable of an answer by the scholarly 
man ; and so strong was his faith that he set 
to work toinvent a machine for making ice, 
and succeeded before he knew of any other 
apparatus. It was based on the principle of 
science. Now, we can by the planting of trees 
bring the rain. It is known, by building for- 
ests here and there, the clouds can be con- 
trolled ; and I fancy the time is coming when 
man shall regulate, to a very great extent, the 
very tempests around us. Be that as it may, 
the very question of God to Job is answered : 
** Who can call the lightnings, and they shall 
say, ‘Send us, here we are’?”? Weare send- 
ing the lightnings to-day. They are carrying 
our messages around the globe. They are 
binding men iv a way never known before. 
When [ hearit said ‘*Go into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to every creature,” I 
can understand how men would say: We can- 
not go there, for oceans intervene ; there is 
no way of traveling the weary deserts. We can- 


‘not go, because they will not permit us to 


pass.’’? But in the new departure that is come 
man can go. He has ocean steamships, he 
has locomotives, and he can go. 

The thought I want to get out of this is this: 
that God has made nothing new. There is not 
a single thing that did not exist at the begin- 
ping of the world, and God was asking Job. 
“You are made ruler of this lower world. 
Why not investigate it? And why trouble 
yourselves with great questions concerning 
my plan and my government, when you might 
find out the things concerning this earth?” It 
isa great thing to send the steamship over 
the ocean; but think of those thousands of 
years that the steam in every kettle was for- 
ever bubbling away, as if longing to tell man 
of its power. And that lightning for those 
thousands of years, that was flashing from 
earth to heaven or heaven to earth, blazing 
forth and breaking down the trees, was say- 
ing: ‘“‘Here is a power and the fleet Al- 
mighty’s engine.” The sunbeams were say- 
ing: ‘Come, study us.” 

One of the questions God &sked Job was: 
“‘Canst thou tell how the light is parted ?’’ 
Now we take it apart and talk of the colors 
of the prism. We take it apart, and by the 
spectroscope tell the composition of the very 
stars. We read between the lines and get in- 
telligence af the stars beyond the earth. 

It is a great comfort to my heart to turn 
from these lessons to God himself. When I 
look through the spectroscope and see hy- 
drogen burning in yonder sun, or turn and 
see a ray of light, coming a hundred millions 
of miles, bringing me tidings from yonder 
distant world, why cannot a ray of light from 
God’s throne bring me tidings fresh from the 
throne of God? 

Now, this I understand to be the general 
tenor of God’s questions to Job; but in the 
midst of all this there breaks forth, asis so 
often the case in the Scriptures, an allusion 
that seems to be almost out of place, and yet 
the way it is brought in goes to throw light 
and comfort across the whole. ‘‘ Where wast 
thou when I laid the foundation of the earth ? 
When the morning stars sang together and 
the sous of Gud shouted for joy?” It hardly 
seems to be necessary to bring in that fact 
that the morning stars sang together and 
the sous of God shouted for joy; and yet I 
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think there is a rich lesson in it, a consola- 
tion init. Here we have the morning stars. 
Jesus says: “‘I am the bright and morning 
star.’’ Those glorified spirits, those pure in- 
telligences that God made before the creation 
of the world are represented as the morning 
stars. The angel, the archangel, the cherub, 
the seraph, those who were near the throne of 
God—these are the morning stars. 

Now the scene is this: God as seated in all 
his attributes, the angels were around him, the 
archangels were before him, the cherubim and 
seraphim, the bright and the burning ones, were 
there. There was no matter; there was spirit. 
They knew ; they shouted for joyin God. But 
there came a moment when God spuke. Oh 
see, see! as he throws from his hands worlds! 
as he calls into being worlds of immense mag- 
nitude, worlds in untold numbers. See yon 
burning sun! Look at yonder planets—some 
nearer, some further away—around yonder 
sun! Look at yon sun, with planets around it ! 
God spoke them into being. A word, andit was 
done. God said ‘‘Let there be light,” and 
how the light shone through the immensity of 
space! And when the angels saw it (those 
morning stars), no wonder that they rejoiced. 
They were joyous at creation. We can hardly 
fancy what creation is in its magnitude. 

We admire a man who is able to build some 
great machinery; but he never makes any- 
thing. He simply takes a tree and shapes it ; 
he takes metal and uses and fashions it; there 
is nothing created. God has made all the 
elements when he spake the worlds into being. 
There was creation. But how could it be? 
how was it? how could he make that turning 
world? how could he form millions of worlds 
in place? No one can answer. And,if you 
and I had been there, and just beard the pure 
spirit utter the word, and from absolute empti- 
ness speak whole millions of worlds and ordain 
their flight, [ think we, too, would have joined 
in asong of joy, a song of rapture, a song of 
praise. And I don’t wonder that the morning 
stars sang together. I don’t wonder that the 
sons of God shouted for joy, as an expression 
of the greatness of theirrapture. I hear the 
song. I hear those notes flitting to me gently 
in the morning light: ‘There is a world down 
there ; there is another world; there are fresh 
worlds.” And the song rises and swells until 
it bursts into a perfect shout of joy. 

“When the morning stars sang together 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy.”” But 
I think it is not merely at creation they sang 
and shouted. It was at the wonderful wisdom 
displayed in that creation. Now, the mere 
creation of matter would be wonderful ; but 
to think that God put in that matter all that 
might be necessary for all that intelligent 
beings could desire or think about or need 
for millions of years! When God made this 
earth, when he placed Adam upon it, who 
could tell bis needs and the needs of his pos- 
terity? But God prepared the earth for mil- 
lions of people upon it, and he prepared every- 
thing to meet their wants—the earth to pro- 
duce food for animated nature, the seas, the 
waters to be full of animated beings. He bid 
gold and silver in the mountains, that man 
might find them by labor; and pearls in the sea 
and treasures of every kind. The elements he 
scattered here and there, where man- might 
find them and bring them together. There is 
the sunbeam; there is copper and the glass ; 
there in the seaweed is the iodine. After a 
long lapse of time, man will find them out and 
he will prepare the photograph. He will re- 
tain images. He makes nothing ; he finds out 
what God makes. Just like a mother who 
drops something here and there for her little 
girl to find. She does not tell her, but lets ber 
find them. So God has scattered in the moun- 
tains and valleys, all around, joys for us to 
find. Itis what wisdom has been preparing 
for us. 

It is not only so; but look at the relations he 
bas made. It would be little, comparatively, 
to throw worlds into being without order, 
without arrangement. But then think of it. 
These worlds have been in being I cannot tell 
how long; but they have been in motion all 
the time. Now, I throw a ball into the air, and 
itcomes down again. It stops its motion. 
Or the cannon that throws its ball for five 
miles—the ball falls to the earth. Yet God, 
when he threw these worlds from his fingers, 
gave them a motion, and they have never 
stopped since then—never resting, never halt- 
ing since ; but on and on, ever and ever. 

Then they keep time with each other; they 
have not come into collision. Those millions 
of worlds, moving through space, each keep 
their own track. God marked out their path- 
way. ‘They go, each flitting, flitting at a rate 
we can hardly estimate ; yet there is no clash. 
Planets are about them, comets run to and fro. 
Every one knows its time and place. I ad- 
mire the skill of the jeweler that puts a time- 
piece together and the watch keeps time. 
The watchmaker sometimes, to get a better 
price, guarantees that the watch shall keep 
good time for three years. If it keeps 
good time for five years, without varying a 





minute, I call it a wonderful time-piece. If 
it goes twenty years, and does not lose a sec- 
ond, why, such a watch would cost a fortune 
to purchase it. A man would not part with it. 
I went into the house of a friend, some time 
ago, and he showed me a clock that was three 
hundred years old, and it was still keeping 
good time. He gave an immense amount for 
it, and he would not part with it, because it 
bad kept time so long. What are our time- 
pieces that do not agree? They go wrong; 
the hands go wrong. But the clock that God 
made and hung out fin the heavens has come 
to time for these thousands of years. The 
world has not lost time for these thousands 
of years. 

Sometimes my infidel friends try to disturb 
my faith—that the world is far older than I 
have ever thought it to be; and that, from the 
rocks, it must be a great many of thousands 
of years old, or millions of years old; and that 
these suns or fires may be millions of millions 
of years old. I am not anxious to answer 
them in these matters. All I know is: ‘In the 
beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth.” I don’t know when the beginning 
was; but I know, if they can prove that they 
are millions of years old, then I know that my 
Father has made them to keep time for all of 
these millions of years. So that, instead of 
weakening my faith in God’s power and prov- 
idence, my faith is strengthened, and I can 
more and more adore the power of that God 
who is from everlasting to everlasting. 

Now,I sayI do not wonder the morning 
stars sang together, when they saw all of this 
machinery set in motion. I fancy they are 
singing yet. There is nothing to make them 
quit that song. It is more wonderful as the 
ages roll on, for through all these years they 
are keeping time the song is still sounding in 
Heaven. 

And shall we be the less interested? The 
angels know God as their Creator, the Won- 
derful God. I do not know that he ever re- 
vealed himself to them in the loving term of 
father. He is their Creator. They see his 
majesty, his power. But he comes near to us 
and calls us children. And the apostle says: 
** Beloved, now are we the sons of God. We 
know not what we shall be; but we know 
when he shall appear we shall be like him, for 
we shall see him as heis.”” But we are sons 
of God. And now God comes near to us, 
We may be poor on earth; we may be orphan- 
born; we may be almost fatherless on earth; 
but God comes to us and says he is a father. 
He declares that he made all these worlds, and 
then he adds he made them forus. ThenI 
take out his blessed Book, and I read: “ All 
are yours, and ye are Christ’s, and Christ is 
God’s.”” Qh! how rich are we. ‘All are 
yours.”’? There is not a world that shines in 
the immensity of space but it is part mine. 
God has given mea partinit. We are heirs 
of God, joint heirs with Jesus Christ. All 
things were made for him, and through him 
for us. 

And here our eyes see, our ears hear, and 
our hearts glow with admiration at what our 
Father has made—made them forus. Some- 
times, when I thiak of the Heaven that he has 
given, just beyond all these worlds, I look 
through the worlds with joy, and I see some- 
thing more glorious beyond. 

I was visiting a friend, some years ago, that 
had just built a new house. It was just 
finished. It was beautiful, useful. He took 
me up-stairs. It was a beautiful room into 
which he led me. It had wardrobes, toilet- 
glasses, books, and paintings. It was fur- 
nished grandly. Aud the father turned to me 
and said: ‘“‘ This room .is for our daughter. 
She isin Europe. She does not know we are 
arranging it. Her mother andI have fixed 
up everything we could think of for her; 
and as soon as the house is fully finished we 
are going to Europe, to bring her back, and 
we are going to bring her up-stairs and open 
the door, and say: ‘' Daughter, this is all 
yours.”” And I thought of the joy it would 
give her, and I thought: “How kind these 
parents are.” 

Just then I turned away, and I thought: 
‘That is just what Jesus is doing for me.” 
He says: “I am going away. I will come 
again. In my father’s house are many man- 
sions. If it were not so, I would have told 
you. I goto prepare a place for you. Andif 
I go and prepare a place for you, I will come 
again and receive you unto myself, that where 
I am there ye may be also.”’ Then I said: 
“This father and mother are rich; but they 
have not all treasures—there are a great many 
things they don’t know to get. But Jesus, who 
is furnishing my mansion in glory, has every- 
thing. He knows everything. He has under- 
taken to furnish a place for me, and I shall be 
with him forever.”’ 

When I think of him, and I think of all these 
worlds, I look at them here, and, like the 
psalmist, I look up and say, “‘The heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth his handiwork’’; but beyond these 


‘heavens my soul shall mount. I am going 





home, where my father is. I am going home, 
to hear the angels sing and hear the sons of 
the morning shout for joy. 

Now,I suppose this song goes on, I am 
very glad that the intelligence is that the 
morning stars did sing together, and the sons 
of God shouted for joy. And I suppose that 
music is still rolling on over our heads. We 
do not hear it; but occasionally we get 
glimpses of it. We know what it is to have 
cloudy days, and then to have the clouds part 
and get a clear view of the skies beyond. I 
remember one night, when I was on the Pacific 
Ocean, when we were wrecked, and a terrible 
storm came up. There were about a thousand 
of us on one of those mammoth ships that 
used to run from Panama to the Golden Gate. 
I remember when we were standing on the 
upper part of the ship, trying to keep it from 
turning around. The storm was black, and 
occasionally the lightning’s playing showed us 
the sharks all around, waiting for us. Then 
there was a little opening in the clouds, and a 
little star looked through ; and it looked to me 
like the eye of God. After a time there was 
another opening, and two stars appeared ; and 
I thought the angels were there. After a while 
God cleared away the clouds, and the stars 
shone out. 

I think it is so here in life. God gives us an 
opening, that we may learn something of an- 
other world. You know when the Saviour was 
born the shepherds were keeping watch near 
Bethlehem. At that time when these stars, the 
morning stars, came down to the earth; at 
that time when the young infant was born, and 
the voices rang out “ Peace on earth,” there 
came an opening in the heavens, and the 
angels came down from Heaven, to tell the 
world about it. As the poet says about Heaven, 

“ The song, the theme, the joy was new ; 
"Twas more than Heaven could hold.” 
And when the angel came down from Heaven, 
and said there was a child born, there was with 
the angel a great host. The door opened, and 
the great host came down through the doors; 
and they cried : ‘‘Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will toward men.” 
That opening showed there was joy in Heaven 
still. 

And yet Christ was coming to suffer. Christ 
had left Heaven and was going to the earth. 
Why should the angels rejoice? Christ was 
going to bein the form of ababe. Why should 
the angele rejoice? Christ was going to suffer 
sorrow and death upon the earth. Whyshould 
the angels be glad? 

I don’t know so much about the angels ; but 
I have often thought that Eve was there, who 
bad been promised a child that should bruise 
the serpent’s head, and had been waiting for 
the child four thousand years in glory. Andl 
conceive Abraham and Sarah were there, and 
when the angels opened the duors of Heaven 
to give the message, these came down; and 
they rejoiced that the Saviour of whom they 
thought and of whom they had prophesied had 
at last come to earth. There was joy in 
Heaven. 

Again, that Saviour came to suffer death 
but it was but to enter into glory. That day 
the door was open, the hosts came down, and 
two angels were standing by the sides of the 
disciples, and said: ‘‘ As he goes up, so he will 
come down again.”” And then I stand and 
hear the angels singing that song, which wag 
sung a thousand years before: ‘Lift up your 
heads, ye everlasting gates."” Christ was going 
home to glory again, and the angels opened 
the doors and welcomed him up the pathway 
to the throne. 

Not only so; but Christ opened the doora 
little wider, and he said: ‘I tell you there is 
joy in Heaven over every sinner that repent- 
eth.’’ I know that there are sinners repenting 
all the time. When that poor drunkard that 
was in the gutter, going down to ruin, is lifted 
up, and takes the cup of salvation in his lips, 
the very angels in Heaven rejoice. Think of 
it! Think of it! Whata wonder! When, a 
boy, I bowed at the altar in prayer, with a heart 
all broken up, and cried for my Saviour, it may 
be that there was joy in Heaven. Just think 
of it. 

Then, that joy is a social joy. ‘The morn- 
ing stars sang together.” There is a joy that 
permeates different minds at the same time. 
It makes a responsive, cumulative joy. 

Then, again, that joy is to be perpetual. 
Just think of it. John hada vision of it in the 
Isle of Patmos, when he heard those voices. 
He saw the throne, and the elders around the 
throne; and he saw the great multitude, and 
the four beasts, and the vast multitude that 
no man could number. And he listens and hears 
them sing; and he says they sang a new song. 
Toe angels sang at creation, and angels sang 
of dominion and glory; but here there is a new 
song. I listen, and I catch the words of it: 
“Unto Him that loved us, and washed us in 
his own blood, and made us to be kings and 
priests unto God—unto him be glory, and 
praise, and power, and strength, and dominion 
forever and ever.” ! whatta song! It isin 
Heaven. It is a songgever new, because there 





are new strains in it; there are new voices in it. 
I listen to these singers, these men; and one 
man has the solo and the others take up the 
strain. AndI said there was joy in Heaven 
when the first of humanity praised God there. 

I have often thought, as I stood in fancy, of 
the time when the first man, Abel the just, 
went home to glory. ‘The angels had never 
seen a human being die. I do not know that 
they knew what the death of a human being 
was ; but there came from the human body a 
spirit. The angels had seen the terrible mur- 
der, and I fancy they were looking on; but 
here the spirit of Abel rose, and I fancy the 
angels rose with it,to see where it would go. 
It rose to Heaven, and I suppose that they had 
expected it there; but it rose, and the angels 
parted, and it rose on and on, and the angels 
parted, the cherubim and the archangels and 
the seraphim ; and it rose to the foot of the 
throne, and it cast its crown at the foot of the 
throne, and it raised what the angels had never 
heard : “Unto Him that loved me.” 

Now, that was the solo; the refrain has been 
taken up. Oh! the patriarchs joined the song; 
and the prophets joined the song; the dis- 
ciples, and men and women, and young men 
and maidens, and young children have swelled 
the song; our fathers and mothers have 
swelled the song; and the children that have 
dropped from our arms have swelled the song. 
Oh! it is growing louder and louder, and by 
and by you and I shall be there. God has not 
let me sing much on earth, but I hope to sing 
in Heaven ; and when I get there, if God lets 
us get there, there will be a new song—one 
more to join the swelling strain, one more to 
tell earth under our feet of Heaven our home. 
Oh! if I get there once, safe within the gate 
of glory, what a note of joy I willraise! Safe, 
at last! One more soul escaped! 

Just think of it! As long as this earth lasts, 
souls will be going home, and the song will be 
getting richer and louder and sweeter; and I 
think not ovly will my song be sweeter, but, if 
I get there, I think my children will have 
more joy when [ get there. There will be 
loved ones to welcome me there. A sainted 
mother, it seems to me, will once more clasp 
me to her bosom and call me her son. Oh! 
think of it. When all of the family get bome— 
a great reunion. There will be social joy, and 
not only all the morning stare will sing to- 
gether, and all the sons of God shout for joy; 
but there will be family joy and social joy, 
and we will meet in that love-feast that never 
will end. What experiences we will tell, 
what bair-breadth escapes; how near being 
lost and just escaped. Oh! it will be a song 
that shall never end. I do vot wonder much 
at what the old Iady said once in love-feast. 
They told her to be short ; they told everybody 
to be short. And the old lady rose up and 
sald: “Il cannot say much; butI will praise 
the Lord for what he has done for me, and, if 
Iever get to Heaven, he will never hear the 
last of it.”” I don’t wonder at it. This is 
what we all feel, to tell the story. The joy 
will be everlasting and ever new. 

And now this subject comes to us in differ- 
ent aspects. The song in Heaven—there is 
joy in Heaven, notwithstanding all the scenes 
of earth. And this joy in Heaven is perpetu- 
al. And yet, when you think of it first, how 
could the angels be happy? They are minis- 
tering servants, sent as messengers to the beirs 
of salvation. They know we are often sorrow- 
ful. How can they be joyful? If they know 
we are in darkness and misery, how can they 
be joyful? Itis because they know it is all 
right, that these evils are working out for us g 
far more exceeding weight of glory. They 
understand it; we donot. When a cloud is 
upon us, we are afraid, we are burdened. The 
angels see how the cloud is going to lift. They 
understand a little more of them, I suppose, 
than we do. 

When God led Moses out in the wilderness, 
he was exiled, a shepherd in the wilderness at 
the foot of the mountains, until he was about 
eighty years old, and he was bowed down. I 
think I can see him that morning, saying: 
“Forty years ago 1 was io the land of Egypt, 
and I was with the great, with great infiu- 
ence, and I thought God by me would redeem 
Israel; but here I am away off, an old man, 
eighty years old, and there isno hope.” And 
I suppose he was sorrowful, until he raised 
up, with the tears in bis eyes, and saw the 
bush burping, and started out to see what it 
was, Isuppose angels, when they saw Moses 
suffering, were just as joyful all the time as 
when .they heard God call him. They saw the 
event ; he did not. 

I fancy they are happy all the time ; because 
they see that the way we are led is for our 
good. Itis bard to understand it. Motbers, 
you understand it. You know you are 
obliged, sometimes, to make your child cry. 
It thinks itis not pleasant to take it up, and 
wash its face, and comb its bair, and thinks 
it is misused ; but itis all forits good. God 
deals so with us. A great many difficulties 
have to be met anda great many things in 
life we do not understand; but God does, 
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And the angels, looking down on us in all 
our troubles, look upon us just about as you 
look upon children in the mother’s arms, 
when she is making them cry, but for their 
good. 

I suppose that the angels were around Laz- 
arus woen he was lying in the rich man’s 
ditch ; and I suppose the angels were just as 
heppy then as they were when they were 
carrying him into Abraham’s bosom. I sup- 
pose the angels were singing just as heartily 
when Job was sitting in the ashes, all cov- 
ered over with worms and ashes, as when he 
had his camels, his sheep, his horses, his 
children. They saw how it was; that it was 
for Job’s good. If we could only get into 
that position where we could see all the time 
that what God does for us here may be (I 
should not say may be. Here is certainty) for 
our good, then we will get where the apostle 
was when he says; “These light afflictions, 
which are but fora moment’ (A point of time. 
Think of it!), ‘work out for us afar more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory.”” A 
man can afford to lie all night in the wilder- 
ness, if he is going to reach a palace the next 
day and be happy all his life. . 

The position we have in society, when we 
come to think of it, ought never to make us 
unhappy. There isa kind of painting, or work, 
that they make in other countries, that they 
call mosaic. It ie made by little pieces of mar- 
ble, or pieces of glass of different colors. They 
are 60 small that each one represents merely a 
line. There are simply these little pieces of 
glass or marble, and, if one of the pieces falls 
or is trampled upon, itis no matter; it is not 
worth anything at allof itself. And yet, the 
artist takes that little piece, and places it by 
another, and bands out another, and proceeds 
until he makes a human face—the shape, the 
eyes, the mouth, the lips, the cheeks, the hu- 
man form, part shaped to part, so that, stand- 
ing off three or four feet, you could not tell it 
from an oil painting. Now, suppose that one 
of those little pieces should say, ‘I wish he 
would put me in the apple of the eye’’; and 
anotber, “I wish he would put me on the lip’’; 
and another the cheek; but the artist knows 
just where to put it, and to put it anywhere 
else would be to mar the picture. And if one 
sbould be lost, it would marthe picture. Each 
one has its place. 

Ihave thought it is so in society. God is 
making a great picture out of society. He is 
making it out of insignificant materials, out of 
dust and ashes; but he is making a picture 
for all eternity, and, wherever God may be 
pleased to put me in that picture, if he puts 
me at all, it seems to me 1 should be glad to be 
there. We shall be glad of it, and the arch- 
angels shall contemplate God’s picture. I 
cannot tell where I shall be ; but God is putting 
us where we should be, and these plans are for 
our good and our gloryand ourtriumph. And 
when we get to Heaven, I think we would not 
wish to be much different from what we were, 
only that we had been better. But here we are 
so dissatisfied ! 

Now then about Job. There was a time 
when he was very rich. He had camels and 
horses and sheep, and he had silver and gold 
and family and houses. All was bright. 
Now this is not the Job you think of; this is 
not the Job that has done humanity good; 
this is not the Job that is a lesson to us. No. 
The Job that touched our hearts and touches 
our hearts still is the Job stripped of every- 
thing — property, children, friends, health, 
and strength; suspected, misconceived, mis- 
represented, accused of something mean 
and low and secret; Job that had not a 
friend on earth, and sat in the ash-heap, 
and was all covered with worms. That 
was the Job that used to say ‘‘I know that 
my Redeemer liveth.” That was the Job that 
touches the heart of humanity. It was a hard 
lesson for bim to get down in the ashes and 
scratch himself with a potsherd; yet that is 
the Job that wants bis words printed in a 
book. They are printed in a Book and reach 
to the ends of the world. He did not know 
that the ends of the world would hear of him, 
and that here in Wabash we would be talking 
about him; and yet God ordained that the 
voice from that ash-heap should be heard by 
every human being, for the Word of God stall 
go to every human being, and the picture that 
touches the heart is Job and his sufferings. 
Probably in Heaven they do not think Job is 
sorrowful for bis ash-heap. It is not the pros- 
perous time that touches the heart the most 
sometimes, 

A servant-girl went home sick with con- 
sumption and to die; and, as she sat up in her 
chair, the doctor came to see her and the 
clergyman came to see her. And, sitting up 
in her chair. she whispered about Heaven and 
home so beautifully that the clergyman took 
it down and published it, and the words of that 
dying girl have been known to be the instru- 
ment of the conversion of more than four 
thousand persons. She never thought of it. 
She was gasping in that sick-room for breath ; 
sbe was full of love for Jesus, which she just 
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whispered in the sick-room ; but that whisper 
has reached around the world and from heart 
to heart, and the angels seem to have been 
carrying it around the world. Brethren, it is 
sometimes the lowest point that we can get 
where we do the most good. We are not 
to say that because the clouds are heavy we 
are without hope, There is a silver lining on 
the other side of the cloud. There is a possi- 
bility of going above the cloud. When our 
armies were fighting on Lookout Mountain, 
they got up through the cloud on the moun- 
tain-top. They got up on the mountain-top, 
where eternal sunshine flashes on the head. If 
we get up beyond the cloud, we will hear the 
thunder and see the lightning ; but it is at our 
feet. And let suffering, and sorrow, and dis- 
aster, and anguish, and death come; we are 
away up yonder, We are not affected by them. 
We know that our Redeemer liveth, and he 
shall stand at the latter day on the earth, and 
we shall see him as he is. 

Ob! a present Heaven is happy all the time. 
The Christian Church is only successful when 
itis full of joy. Itis your strength. If you 
want a conquering Church, you want a sing- 
ing Church. The singing Church is the tri- 
umphant Church. 

The ancients used to paint Saint Cecilia; 
and they used to paint her by an instrument 
of music, and her fingers were on the notes, as 
though she thought she heard the angels sing- 
ing, and she was trying to repeat the song on 
earth. There is something of reality in it. 
There are times when these souls of ours get 
right under the shadow of the Throne, when 
we can almost hear the angels sing, and there 
comes down on the soul a quiet like the echo 
of the angels’ song. 

We sometimes lie down sad and sorrowful, 
and we wake up joyful and bright ; and I have 
sometimes fancied the angels came down and 
sung a song of joy around our bedside. God 
would not let us hear it; but it was all around 
our souls. Have you ever felt it? When not 
an angel’s voice, but the sweet touches of the 
Saviour’s hand and the sweet notes of the 
Saviour’s voice came to the inquiring soul, say- 
ing ‘‘Thy sins, which are many, are all for- 
given thee,” how the soul is relieved and the 
burden taken off; how the soul mounts in joy- 
ous song. 

Brethren, if we would be a conquering 
Church, let us have this supreme joy. Go 
preach the Gospel to every creature. My 
brethren, teach them the words which Christ 
commanded. Don’t be afraid of what other 
men teach or of all the wise men in the world 
around, Tell what Jesus says. In every scene 
he is with you. Go into the mountains, and he 
is there. Go into the prairies, and he is there. 
Go into the wilderness, and he is there. Go 
teach what he commands, and he is always 
with you. 

And, my brothers in the ministry, 1 am so 
glad that there is not a circuit that Jesus does 
not own. All power is his, and he says : ‘‘Go, 
go to the old and young; go to the rich and 
poor.’”?” My young brother, sometimes you 
want a sermon, and say: “‘ What shall 1 preach 
about? What sball I say?’’ Brothers, teach 
them what Jesus commands; then he is with 
you. Just find out what Jesus demands, and 
tell them that; don’t be anxious about any- 
thing more. You may talk about astron- 
omy, and make some mistakes; you may talk 
about geology, and make some mistakes ; you 
may talk about history, and be mistaken; 
but tell them what Jesus commands, and you 
cannot make a mistake, because his words 
carry force and power to the souls of men 
wherever they are. And when this goes with 
you, there is a benediction with you and a 
perpetual song with you. When you get where 
he is, there is sunshine and joy and peace and 
power. Oh! I am so glad that we have a Gospel 
to preach that is a Gospel of joy and consola- 
tion. It is traversing the earth with power; 
it is redeeming our sin-cursed world and teach- 
ing the saints the song of glory. We shall be 
there and join fn the glory song. 

Now, just one moment. My young brothers, 
standing in that aisle, by that wall, around 
by that vestibule—my young brother, have you 
given your heart toGod? Has that song been 
in your soul, the glory to God in the highest? 
Do you look up to Heaven this morning and 
say ‘ All is right”? If you can, I bid you 
God-speed. There isa great deal for you to 
do, young man. Young men, you are coming 
on, while we old men are going away. Be 
strong in the Lord. Fight the battles of God. 
Young men, enlist with the Lord. 

And you, young women, give your hearts to 
the Lord. Is there a young woman here un- 
converted? Goto Christ. Give your heart to 
Jesus, and he will implant in your souls love 
and joy and hope. 

I see others of this congregation this morn- 
ing who should be happy in God. 1 wish you 
had this personal joy, this redeeming love, 
this feeling you are saved through the blood 
of Jesus. And, if this congregation were all 
happy, what a joy we would make! I heard 

this congregation singing, and I thought of the 





other congregations throughout all America, 
and all Europe, and all Africa, and all Asia— 
people of every kindred and tongue. What a 
song it would be! And there shall be such a 
song, when thousands of thousands and ten 
thousand times ten thousands shall come to- 
gether, and the voice shall be like the sound 
of many waters through the heavens. Its 
note shall be: “Hallelujah, the Lord God 
omnipotent relgneth.””— W. C. Advocate, 
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Amone the unsettled sites of the desert of 
the Exodus, none is entitled to more promi- 
nence than Kadesh-barnea. Dean Stanley says, 
“There can beno question that, next to Sinai, 
the most important resting-place of the chil- 
dren of Israel is Kadesh”’; Professor Palmer 
adds, “‘This is perhaps the most important 
site in the whole region, as it forms the key to 
the movements of the Children of Israel dur- 
ing the forty years’ wanderings”; and Dr. 
William Smith declares, “To determine the 
position of Kadesh itself is the great problem 
of the whole route.”” Yet thereis a remark- 
able barrenness of material for the settlement 
of this important question, supplied by the 
notes of travelers in the desert ; and any fresh 
contribution to that material is likely to be 
heartily welcomed by biblical scholars every- 
where. 

In 1842 the Rev. J. Rowlands, of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, discovered a fountain 
bearing the name Kades, or Qadis, a name 
having the same meaning as the Hebrew 
‘* Kadesh,” and was confident that this was the 
site of Kadesh-barnea. His account of his dis- 
covery was published in the appendix to Wil- 
liams’s ‘“‘ Holy City,’’ with his reasons for 
deeming it the disclosure of the long-desired 
site. At the same time, he made mention of 
two other wells—neither of which, however, 
had been visited by him—bearing ‘‘ the names 
of Adeirat and Aseimeh, sometimes called 
Kadeirat and Kaseimeh,” which in his opinion 
represented Adar and Azmon of the southern 
boundary of Judah. This reported discovery 
by Mr. Rowlands has been a fruitful source of 
discussion for now nearly forty years. The 
probable correctness of his conclusions has 
been recognized by such scholars as Ritter, 
Kalisch, Keil, Kurtz, Schultz, Winer, Profess- 
or Palmer, President Bartlett, and others 
well known in Germany, Great Britain, and 
America. On the other hand, it has been op- 
posed by Robinson, Stanley, Porter, Espin, in 
the ‘‘Speaker’s Commentary,” Hayman, in 
Smith’s ‘‘ Bible Dictionary,’’ and many others. 

It is a singular fact that in all these years 
the site thus discovered by Mr. Rowlands has 
never been revisited. Indeed, it has been 
questioned if he did not confuse the names 
and the wells Kades and Kadeirat. Dr. Rob- 
inson distinctly declares that he did so. Espin 
follows Robinson in this error, and on the topo- 
graphy of ‘‘el Ain,” the location of Kadeirat, 
builds up an argument against the indentifica- 
tion of Kades, or Qadis, with Kadesh-barnea. 
Even Professor Palmer, who agrees with Row- 
lands in bis main conclusion and confirms his 
reasoning with cogent arguments, thinks that 
Rowlands wrongly applied the name ‘Ain 
Qadis ‘‘ to "Ain el Quiderat, some miles further 
northward, and seems not to have visited this 
spot [the true ’Ain Qadis] at all.” President 
Bartlett, of Dartmouth College, in his ‘‘ From 
Egypt to Palestine,’”’ while favoring Rowlands’s 
identification, is confident, after a visit to the 
region in question, that there is no such foun- 
tain as Ain Qadeirat and that Rowlands was 
mistaken in both the location and the dis- 
tinctive peculiarities of ’Ain Qadis. 

Apart, therefore, from the discussion over 
the identification of ’Ain Qadis with Kadesh- 
barnea, there has been no little confusion as 
to the facts of the location and surroundings 
of the well itself. No traveler, except Mr. 
Rowlands, has ever reported a visit to ’Ain 
Qadis until President Bartlett found a well in 
that region, which he supposed to be the one 
seen by Rowlands, although it did not mect 
the published description of it. *Ain Kadeirat 
has never been reported as visited and its ex- 
istence has been squarely denied. The ques- 
tion is, therefore, stillan open one. Are there 
three wells or two, or is there only one, in the 
region of this supposed site of Kadesh ? 

A scholar so familiar with both the land and 
the book as Dr. Thomson says on this subject, 
in his latest work, ‘‘Southern Palestine and 
Jerusalem ’’: “* When I was at Mr. Rowlands’s 
Mauweilih, I made diligent inquiries about 
Kadesh ; but both our own Arabs and other 
Bedawin we met in the neighborhood were 
either absolutely ignorant of such a place, 
under any possible pronunciation of the name, 
or they purposely concealed their knowledge 
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of it.” Referring to the “ singularly brief and 

“Unsatisfactory” descriptions of it already 
given to the public, Dr. Thomson very nat- 
urally adds: “One sadly wants a little more 
information in regard to several points’; for, 
if "Ain Qadis be in reality the Kadesh-barnea 
in the wilderness of Paran, . . . it is one 
of the most interesting sites in the entire his- 
tory of the Hebrew wanderings.” 

In view of this state of the case, I am sure 
that a report I am now enabled to make of a 
personal visit to each of the three wells in 
question will be a matter of interest to all 
who are familiar with Bible geography. 

At about the first of April of this year, 
while crossing the desert from Kala’ats Nakhl 
to Hebron, I determined to satisfy myself con- 
cerning the existence and relative position of 
these three wells. Turning eastward from 
Wadi Jerur, at about latitude 30 degrees 28 
minutes north and longitude 84 degrees 20 
minutes east, I went on for three hours, to 
Jebel el Hawadeh, over which I passed into 
Wadi Qadis. Following up this wadi, in a 
direction a little north of east, for three hours 
more, I came to the place so glowingly de- 
scribed by Mr. Rowlands, and found it all that 
he had pictured. It was an oasis unap- 
proached by any I had seen in the desert 
since leaving Feiran, and not surpassed 
within its limits by that. It was carpeted 
with grass and flowers. Fig trees, laden with 
fruit, were against its limestone hillsides. 
Shrubs in richness and variety abounded. 
Standing out from the mountain range at the 
northward of the beautiful oasis-amphitheater 
was the “large single mass or small hill of 
solid rock” which Rowlands looked at as the 
cliff (sela) smitten by Moses, to cause it to 
“ give forth its water’? when its flowing had 
ceased. From beneath this cliff came the 
abundant etream. A well, walled up with 
time-worn limestone blocks, was the first re- 
ceptacle of the water. Not far from this 
was a second well, similarly walled, supplied 
from the same source. Around both these 
wells were ancient watering-troughs of lime- 
stone. Several pools, not walled up, were 
also supplied from the stream. On from the 
line of these pools a gurgling stream flowed 
musically for several hundred yards, and 
then lost itself in the verdure-covered desert. 

The water was clear and sweet and abun 
dant. Two of the pools were ample for bath- 
ing. Before the cliff and around its neigh- 
bering wells camel and goat-dung was trod- 
den down, as if by the accumulations of cen- 
turies, showing that the place was much fre- 
quented for watering purposes. 

Mr. Rowlands was certainly correct as to 
the name, the general location, and the de- 
scription of this remarkable place. It is 
Qadis. There is a Jebel Qadis, a Wadi Qadis, 
and an ’Ain Qadis. It is quite far to the east- 
ward, as he put it, fully twelve to fifteen miles 
east-southeast of his Moilahhi, or ’Ain Mu- 
weilih. The wadi at the head of which it is 
situated is an extensive and fertile plain, 
larger by far than el Rahah before Jebel 
Musa, where the children of Israel received 
the law. Remains of rude stone buildings and 
other ruins abound in the vicinity, showing 
that it was once a well peopled region. 

From ’Ain Qadis I went to ’Ain Qadeirat. 
Coming out of the oasis above described into 
the mein valley of Qadis, and following that 
westward for twenty minutes, I turned to the 
northwest, and went over a lofty mountain- 
pass, Nakb Hawa, descending into Wadi Umm 
*Ashin (or Hashin), where Sinaitic inscriptions 
were numerous. In two anda quarter bours 
after leaving ’Ain Qadis I reached the upper 
end of Wadiel’Ain. Going down this, west 
erly, for balf an hour, 1 came to one of the 
several branches with which that wadi is 
spurred, and turned up this ina northeasterly 
direction. At the entrance to this branch 
stands a noteworthy ruin, built of huge blocks 
of hammered stone, laid in courses. It isa 
rectangular quadrangle, some seventy feet by 
seventy-five, with double walls, about six feet 
high. Along this branch of Wadi el ’Ain I 
found vegetation increasing in fullness and 
beauty. Trees and shrubs and grass were in 
luxuriance. One tree—called by our Arabs a 
seyal, but differing from the seyal of the lower 
desert—surpassed anything I had seen else- 
where. The reach of its branches had a cir 
cumference of nearly 250 feet. It had a double 
trunk, one arm having a girt of six feet and 
the other of four and a half. Soon [ heard 
the sound of running water. A channel of 
forty to sixty feet wide, bordered with flags, 
was the shallow bed of a running stream. At 
the head of this was the fountain itself, pour- 
ing arich stream of pure and sweet waters out 
of the hillside, with a fall of about seven feet, 
into a basin of some twenty feet sweep and 
from twelve to fourteen feet deep. It was such 
a fountain as one would expect to find in the 
mountains of Lebanon, rather than in the 
desert. There is no wonder that the wadi con- 
taining it is called Wadi el ’Ain, the Wadi of 
the Well. This fountain is the ’Ain Kadeirat, 
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fnson, but not before visited by any traveler 
who has reported his visit. 

After finding these two wells, I visited, on 
the day following, the third well, named by 
Rowlands ’Ain Kaseimeh, or Qasemeh. It is 
several houfs west and south of Qadeirat and 
but little more than an hour from Moilabhi, 
or by ’Ain Muweilib, thought by many to be 
Hager’s Fountain. This place is by no means 
sv noteworthy as either of the other two. It 
has been visited and described by several trav- 
elers. Professor Palmer mentions the place in 
“The Desert of the Exodus,” Vol. II, p. 357. 
President Bartlett was evidently deceived by the 
wily shelkh, Suleiman, into thinking that this 
Qasimeh was Qadis, henve his description of it 
is fuller and more enthusiastic than Professor 
Palmer’s. It is found in ‘* Through Egypt to 
Palestine,” gp. 358—862, and 1 can vouch for 
its substantial accuracy, except as to name. 

It is, therefore, now clear that Mr. Rowlands 
was correct in his reference to the three wells; 
that he did not confound ’Ain Qadeirat with 
*Ain Qadix; that he did fini a well bearing the 
name Qadis, the Arabic equivalert of Kadesb ; 
and that any argument based by Robinson, or 
Espin, or their followers on his supposed con- 
fusion of names and localities inevitably faNs 
to the ground. Yet it by no means follows 
that the site of Kadesh-barnea is settled by 
this new contribution of facts bearing on that 
question. 

Among the reasons why ’Ain Qadis and ’Ain 
Qadeirat have not been found before, during 
all these years of discussion over them, it may 
be said that they are in the territory of the 
*Azazimeh Arabs, while the guides of travelers 
from Nakhl to Gaza or Hebron are of the Tey- 
ahab Arabs, who are not on good terms with 
the ’Azazimeh. Moreover, the superstitious 
fears of the Bedawin make them unwilling to 
disclose to the Christians what they deem the 
ricbes of their more sacred wells. Again, 
there are comparatively few who travel over 
this route at all. Peculiar circumstances, 
which it is not necessary to detail bere, enabled 
me to accomplish my desire of finding the 
much-disputed wel's. In reporting of them 
now, I hope to call fresh attention to the ex- 
ceeding desirableness and importance of a 
careful survey of the Negeb and desert of et 
Tib, with similar thoroughness to that already 
secured for Western Palestine and the lower 
Sinaitic peninsula. — July “ Quarterly State- 
ment”? of the English Palestine Exploration Fund. 








Sanitary, 


OUR FOODS. 


“THe study of foods has two ftmportant 

«phases—viz., those of adaptation and of econ- 
omy. Itis.important that the articles are such 
-as are fitted tothe being to be sustained, and 
also that they be furnished at such prices as 
are within the reach of the masses. The latter, 
as well as the former, has a direct bearing upon 
tthe public health. It isin vain for us to tell 
of this or that as the best food if it is not 
placed at the command of the populace. In 
time of scarcity or high prices the first pres- 
sure of sickness is felt amid those who are 
thus deprived of a full supply or who are 
thereby led to use inferior articles. The French 
bave excelled all other nitions of the world in 
the stu'ly of the economy of foods, and know 
pot only that it meaus social and political 
economy, but thrift of health. It is the keep- 
ing in reserve and on hand the forces of life, 
than which there is no greater economy for 
persons or for a nation. We are glad that in 
our own country more attention is being paid 
to this matter of appropriate and economical 
feeding. Labor statistics are being brought to 
bear, and investigations are being had as to 
the foods best adapted to the various classes 
of laborers and others. The greatest burden 
on the wage classes to-day is their inability 
to avoid expenses which ought not to be— 
such as those owing to sickness, to inability to 
buy food at the lowest prices, from not know- 
ing which are the most economical materials 
for or the best combinations of food, or how 
so to prepare it as to be most acceptable to 
the palate, most digestible, and most nourish- 
ing. The time bas come when we are able 
with a good degree of certainty to estimate 
what are the relations of force to food, what 
are the demands made by labor on the various 
food-supplies, ani how so to furnish the food 
as that from it shall be derived the greatest 
amount of ability for work. 

The well-known division of foods into the 
nicrogenous or fiesh-forming or muscle re- 
pairing foods and the non-nitrogenous, fat- 
forming, beat producing, and force-giving 
foods is valuable as a guide. While the dis- 
tinction of the two is not so exact but that one 
now and then in part substitutes the other, 
yet both must be had in due proportion, if 
effective life is to be maintained. Albumen, so 
largely represented in the whites of egys, in 
meat, avd in such a vegetable as beans, is so 
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as that th@s class of foods is often known as 
the aloumfmates. The carbonaceous or bheat- 
producing keeps @he fires of life alive, and 
sugar, starch, the fats, and the sweeter 
fruits represent this. Indigestion the starches 
are converted into sugars, and so into heat. The 
heat producing power of fat in ite natural 
state is about twice as great as that of starch 
orsugar. By comparig the chemical compo- 
sition of various articles with the materials of 
which we are made, and closely studying the 
physiological processes by which the transfor- 
mation of materials is carried on, we are able 
to determine theoretically and experimentally 
what foods should be used, and to test the'r ac- 
curate use by the results secured. In many sub- 
stances we find the exact food stored up which 
is needed to augment or sustain the body. In 
other cases, when not finding the precise 
article, we find something readi!y convertible 
iuto the substance required, and can determine 
the method and condition of conversion. 
Knowing what effects will be produced by 
excessive toil or other demands, we prepare 
or provide, therefore, by extra supply. Many 
vegetables have in store the food con 
tained in flesh. Not cnly beans, but Indian 
corp, well cooked, has much of the strength 
of meat and is rich in ofl. Its nutritive value 
is in carbon, the same as wheaten flour, and 
its 19 grains lees of nitrogen is compensated 
bya considerable quantity of free hydrogen. 
It depends for ita digestibility and for its relish 
more on cooking than does the wheat flour. 
It requires long boiling and to be carefully 
stirred into hot water while being prepared. 
If thus allowed to boil till well done and so as 
to be thick when cold, it can be cut into slices 
and used for frying, and thus form both a 
nutritious and savory dish. Milk, while so 
much valued, is not often enough at the com- 
mand of the laborer and of children. Skim- 
milk has only lost its oil, and is, therefore, 
very valuable. Buttermilk is not enough 
esteemed for its food value. Buttermilk and 
potatoes have so often formed thg chief food 
in Ireland that we there have illustrations of 
its value. Meat is so expensive as not to be 
at full command to all classes, and, therefore, 
substitution should be carefully studied. We 
have the greatest respect for the good old- 
fashioned Yankee and English dish of beans 
and bacon. The chief trouble nowadays is 
that so few cooks know how to prepare .it. 
The beans must be good and soaked before 
cooking. They want, before baking, to be 
parboiled. Then, with a piece of good salt 
pork and slow cooking before it is time for 
the browning, a savory as well as méaty dish 
{is at hand. Albumen and other ingredients 
are in this form at hand quite as readily and 
quite as usefully as in meat. Of meats, veg- 
etables, and fruits we shall have occasion 
hereafter to speak more fully. 


Legiil. 
BENEVOLENT BEQUESTS. 


SeLpom will a person commence the task of 
framing his own will, embracing any large 
amount of property, without considering 
deeply his responsibility and duty in respect 
to giving some portion for religious and be- 
nevolent purposes. 

What portion to give is a question each must 
decide for himself. Our duty is confined to 
explaining how the gift may most safely be 
made. We assume that, wherever the property 
is more than is needed for wife and children, 
some benevolent bequests will probably be 
made. 4 

The general, conscientious willingvess to 
make some such dispositions is so strong that 
laws to prevent giving too much have been 
widely found needful.. In some parts of the 
country one {is not allowed to give all bis prop- 
erty away from his family. He can only give a 
certain proportion. This fs to prevent the 
wives and children from being impoverished 
to enrich societies. In some parte a benevolent 
bequest is disregarded unless the will were 
made a specific leugth of time before testa- 
tor’s death. This is to prevent his being over- 
persuaded, in his last sickness, to give his 
property to churches or missions. No one 
can read these laws without feeling that they 
indicate a widespread conscientious conviction 
that a portion of one’s estate ought, io most 
cases, to be given to benevolent or religious 
uses. That many persons throughout the 
country so feel is undoubtedly the fact. 

When land is to be given, or when, the fund 
being large, the testator wishes to found a new 
institution, or to give the money to an old one 
in trust, to be permanently applied to a particu- 
lar use, the question how to draft the will 
becomes importaut and dificult. No one 
eotertaining such a purpose should attempt to 
make his own will, “ 

The perplexities attending giving lands to 
societies are well illustrated by a decision, 
rendered scarcely more than a year ago, by the 











Supreme Court, at Washington, in favor of the 
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American and Foreign Christian Union. The 
gift in that case was made in the form of a 
conveyance, not in that of a will; but the 
principle is substantially the same. Ten thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of lands lying in Illinois 
were given to the Christian Union. Now tbe 
Union holds its charter from New York. 
Hence, when Mr. Griffith, who gave the land, 
died, his beirs sued to recover it, undertaking to 
show that, by the law of Illinois, lands there 
cannot be given, either by deed or will, to socie- 
ties which the State of Illinois has not char 
tered. This, indeed. has been quite generally 
believed to be the Illinois law; but that state 
has not any statute (like one which prevails in 
New York, as mentioned in Taz INDEPENDENT 
of May 12th) expressly forbidding lands to be 
given to foreiyn corporations, and it has a 
statute conferring power, in very liberal terms, 
upon benevolent corporations formed within 
the state to receive gifts or devises of prop- 
erty of all kinds. And the Supreme Court 
said that, until a state passes a law restricting 
benevolent societies from abroad in receiving 
gifts cf lands, the courts may take it for 
granted that no objection exists to their doing 
so. It is common all over the country to 
allow the corporations formed by one state 
to acquire property and do business in any 
other, until some practical objection is there 
perceived. Then a restrictive law may be 
passed and must be observed. Until such 
law the state may be supposed to be willing 
that corporations created abroad may own 
lands. Therefore, the Christian Union was 
allowed to keep the property. 

There are big books full of law about estab- 
lishing new charities, and the history of the 
subject would be entertaining, if it were not so 
lengthy and complex. Every one understands 
that in an ordinary legacy the legatee must be 
distinctly named, else it must fail. If one 
should give a sum of money “‘to the boys of 
Boston” or ‘to the prettiest girl in Philadel- 
phia,” the judges would say that that part of 
the will must be disregarded. A court cannot 
hunt up all the boys of Boston. A judge 
might know the prettiest girl in Philadelphia, 
and tell her so, when they were by themselves ; 
but he would be too bashful to call ovt her 
name in court. The rule is that wills must 
designate the legatee distinctly. But in very 
early times the courts began to make excep- 
tions in favor of gifts to charities. Thus, if 
the legacy were ‘‘for the support of poor 
orphan boys in Boston,’ or “‘to educate any 
girl or girls in Philadelphia who may be deaf, 
dumb, and blind,” the courts would contrive 
some way to carry it into effect, notwithstand- 
fug the persons to be’ benefited were not 
named or particularly designated. They did 
this in many instances, until, at length, in the 
forty-third year of Queen Elizabeth, Parlia- 
ment took the matter in hand and passed a 
law declaring what benevolent purposes should 
be favored in this way. This law received the 
name of the Statute of Charitable Uses. Some 
of the states have adopted it or follow the 
same general principle. In these a very 
loosely-drawn will giving money for charity 
may be good. Others have repudiated it, and 
require the legacies to be precisely draw. But 
all this is only curious reading, not practical 
iuformation. . 

Inthe more ordinary case of eimply giving 
asum outright to an established society, any 
one can safely write the legacy fur himself. 
The principal point requiring care is to state 
the name of the society accurately. A num- 
ber of years ago, client, while instructing a 
lawyer for drawing his will, told bim to write 
a legacy to the Seaman’s Friend Society. 
There is such a society; but the lawyer was 
unacqualoted witb it. Le, however, knew of 
a Seaman’s Aid Society. He told the client 
that the name should be ‘‘ Aid” Society. 
The testator thought “ Friend’ Society was 
correct, but the lawyer continued postive, 
and at length the will was written and 
signed in favor of the Seaman's Aid Society. 
The client died, and both societies then 
claimed the money. The lawyer, who, doubt. 
less, was much chagrined at the mistake, prof- 
fered his testimony, which would have been 
very explicit, that the Seaman’s Friend Society 
was the one intended; but the court said his 
story could not be considered. Ifa written 
will names a society and there is a society 
answering to that precise name, the courts will 
not hear witnesses to prove that the testator 
intended some other one. If they should 
permit this, no one could know that his written 
will would be carried into effect. Therefore, 
the Seaman’s Aid Society won the money. 
Several similar cases have been decided in the 
samme way. 

If, indeed, there is no society corresponding 
t> the name given, but there are several whose 
names are somewhat like it, the courts will re- 
ceive evidence as to which was meant; but the 
reason is that the will cannot be carried into 
effect as written. A Hariford will gave $1,500 
to the “ American and Foreign Bible Society ” 
(netice the names accurately) and $3,000 to 
the “ American acd Foreign Missionary Socie- 





ty.” The ** American Bible Society” showed 
good reason for believing that that was tho 
socicty really intended in the first legacy ; but 
there is also an ‘“‘American and Foreign Bible 
Society,” and the court ordered the money 
paid to that, because the name in the will pre- 
cisely fitted it. No society named “‘ American 
and Foreign Missionary Society” came for- 
ward for the second legacy; and the court 
ordered that money paid to the “ American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions,” 
becauee circumstances indicated it was the one 
intended, while none claimed by the precise 
pame. 

A very recent story is that the will of a Mr. 
Tilton, of New Hampshire, proved about 
fifteen years ago. read thus: ‘I give and be- 
queath to the Bible Society. the Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, the Home Mission Society, and 
the Tract Society $500 each.”’ Fourteer years 
passed before the legacies were claimed. The 
State Bible Society, the American Board, the 
State Missionary Society, and the American 
Tract Society, of Boston, then came forward 
for the money. Proof was made that the 
church of which Mr. Tilton was a member 
took periodical collections for these four so-. 
cieties and be was accustomed to contribute. 
The court said that these were probably the 
societies he intended to benefit and ordered 
the legacies paid to them. 

Most of the large societies distribute an ap- 
proved form of a legacy. The following is 
that recommended by the American Bible So- 
ciety, and is equally good, the name being 
changed (the date of incorporation is by no 
means essential, uniess there are two of like 
name) for any other: 

“1 give and bequeath to the American Bible 
Society, formed in New York, in the year 
eighteen hundred and sixteen, the snm of 


dollars, to be app’ied to the charitable 
uses and purposes of said Society.” 
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Line Arts. 
ART AND ARTISTS INNEW YORE. 
(TWENTY-FinsT PaPen.) 

J. ALD=w Werr (80 East Washington Square) 
is a son of Robert W. Weir, N. A., and younger 
brother of John F. Weir, N. A. The remark- 
able talent of this family finds its consumma- 
tion in the genius of thisartist. He hasalready 
made an indelible impression upon the art 


history of the country and he fs still young. 
To paraphrase a line of Victor Hugo's, ‘* Art is 








a baby ss old as Methusaleh.” Itis always 
_ old and always young. The old methods and 


the new meet in the works of Mr. Weir. He 
has learned of the old colorists and of the New 
School in France. He has the dash of the im- 
pressionists, without their slipshod disregard 
forform. His work unites the careful train- 
ing of the schoolmen with the highest intul- 
tions of genius. Ne knows and he utters what 
he knowa, Thereis no stammering in bis ut- 
terance of art truths. Te sees the highest 
mark of excellence and aims for it. He is 
neither color-blind nor purblind. He is great 
enough to know the value of details. There 
is breadth of thought and breadth of treat- 
ment in everytbing he does. He looks down 
on a thousand artists of his time, but he 
always looks up to Art. Heis so great that 
one wonders that heis not unsuccessful. He 
would have been a score of years ago. He bas 
passed by the Old School of the Academy by 
thelencth of his art life. For some time past 
Mr. Weir has been a teacher in the Cooper 
Union Art School. The pupils of that excellent 
institution may reckon themselves fortunate 
in having a teacher that e7n Jead them, and 
not merely hitch along with them, as too 
many teachers of painting do. There is one 
artist in the world that heis like in method, 
Duranty wrote of Lenbach: “He expresses 
in a high degree the striking features of a face, 
the vivacity, the humid depths of the eye, the 
accent of the month and ear, thecharacter, and 
allows himself to rest on such or such a trait 
that pleases him He has a full and profound 
impression of the man, and of the dominating 
traits of Lis faceand his whole manner. His 
portraits of women have much grace and a 
charm of sentiment; although one must seek 
these qualities beneath a mélange of remem- 
brances of Rubensand Jordaens.”” This might 
have been written of Weir and been true. He 
has a stronger personality even than Lenbach 
and a higher degree of poetic feeling. His 
painting of ‘ Music’ was a failure, because he 
attempted to express the inexpressible. That 
muse appears in a thousand different guises to 
a thousan: different persons. Beethoven, if he 
could have painted like Weir, would have 
painted the subject better, and Weir could 
have done better if he could compose music, 
like Beethoven. It is not given toany one man 
to dwell in the upper chamber of two such 
households as Musicand Art. Infinitely better 
than the stout woman in Mr. Weir's dream of 
Music was the great pot of flowers that bung 





near by. It was perhaps the best flower-piece 
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ever painted in this country. It had this su- 
perivority to most painted flowers: the bouquet 
had an atmosphere all about it, and was not 
pasted against a flat wall, as most painted bou- 
quets are. It stood out clear of the canvas, 
and the intense colors of petals, the nestling 
sbadows, and the forms of flowers were {ndi- 
cated so simply that it seems as if any one 
might paint such things. Yet perhaps there 
is not one such flower-piece painted in a gen- 
eration. Mr. Weir’s portraits of children bave 
been among his best work, He paints them to 
look as if they had souls, It is a noticeable 
fact that most painters of children eliminate 
all traces of mind from their likenesses. They 
paint eyes that might wink and mouths that 
might smile by machinery. “ Fortunate fs he 
who at an eorly age knows what art {s,” says 
Goethe. Mr. Weir has learned more of the 
mysteries of art than itis given most men to 
know in a life-time, and yet he can hardly 
bave passed the half-way stone in the three- 
score and ten years of life. There are faults 
in his work, but to indicate them would re- 
quire more careful analysis than there is here 
room for. The excellencies of his work glow 
on every canvas that he touches, and one mnst 
search for his failures throngh the full, blind- 
ine light of a splendid genius. 

Dora Wheeler (51 West Tenth Street) has 
done very remarkable work in the fleld of 
decorative art. Mrs. Ellet’s “* Women Artists” 
should have a new edition now, that it might 
inelude such names as hers. Iler desicns are 
full of poetic suegestiveness: her flenres full 
of lifeand movement and drawn with a free 
hand, gnided by a full knowledge. She has 
been one of the most efficient art-workers in 
these morning days of our renaissance, and 
has done work that will not be forgotten when 
American Art shall reach a fuller maturity. 

Mrs. T. M. Wheeler, for her grand erervices 
to Art and her connection with the Society of 
Decorative Art, of which she has been a most 
efficient president, deserves more than a pnss- 
ing mention. [Mer work, which has been vart- 
ous and never otherwise than excellent, will 
be specially treated of in a future article, 
touching the progress of Decorative Art in 
America. 

Worthington Whittredge, N, A. (51 West 
Tenth Street), was born in Ohio, in 1820. He be- 
gan hie art life as a portrait painter in Cincin- 
nati. He went to Europe in 1859, and spent 
some time with Andreas Achenbach, in Diisse- 
dorf. Few pupils of that master have been so 
little harmed by his stiff and conventional 
methods, Mr. Whittredge settled in New 
York in 1859. In 1866 he passed throuch the 
Rocky Mountain stage of American Art, his 
vigorous constitution enabling him to with- 
stand the effects of that most dangerous art 
malady, which has ruined so many of our art- 
ists. Helhad this fever lightly, probably not 
painting more than a srore of illimitable and 
impossible mountain ranges. He has always 
been a progressive artist. He has a free, nery- 
ous style. le knows wellthe anatomy of trees 
and something about mountain forms. His 
best things are his interiors. ‘These have little 
or nosky and Mr, Whittredge is not a good 
painter of skies. The motive of his pictures 
is always a sincere one, his compositions har 
monions, his coloring ernde in his larger and 
more pretentious pictures, and, he is to put 
much in little space, one of that choice 
score of Academicians who must feel lone- 
some in their Academic exaltation. 

A. H. Wyant, N. A. (58 West Fifty-seventh 
Street), says Benjamin, “ displays a sympathy 
with scenery and a masterful skill in reaching 
subtle effects which place him among the 
first landscape painters of the age.’”’ We are 
not disposed to differ with Mr. Benjamin in 
this high praise, for, after a careful study of 
Mr. Wyant’s work, there remains the impres- 
sion ofthoronghly conscientious work, done by 
a man of great natural ability. There is no 
artist now living whose work has shown a 
more even degree of excel'ence: not perhaps 
the highest in the world, but far higher than 
the average of work by recognized artists, 
In depicting wild and rugged scenes of Nature— 
woods that have been swept by tempests, 
moors over which the storms of ages have been 
besting, ekies that are full of angry clonds, an 
atmosphere that is full of howling wind—Mr, 
Wyant is without a superior to-day. As these 
phases of Nature are evanescent, Mr. Wyant’s 
specinity is by no means an easy one. He 
mist always study under difficulties; paint 
largely from memory. Ilis ** Passing Storm,” 
in the last Acudemy Exhibition, was a fair 
specimen of his style and one of the best pic- 
tures that «ver came [from his studio. 


. 





A socrety of Austrian artists, presided over 
by Hans Makart, is getting up an art exhibi- 
tion to be held in Vienna, next year. The 
Austrian Government has expressed approval 
of the project and w'll contribute to the col- 
lection. The exhibition will be of an inter- 
national character, open to all works of art 
produced since the great Vienna Exhibition, 
heid in 1878, 
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Science. 
Tue great comet has not wholly lost its 
interest during its ewift recession. It still 
(August 6th) continues visible to the naked 
eye, though not easily. On various occasions 
it seems to have detached portions of the nu- 
cleus, so that it appeared to be double fora 
short time. There has been no permanent 
division, however, such as occurred in the 
ease of Biela’s comet. It appears that Mr. 
Huggins’s photographs of the comet spectrum 
were made with an 18 inch reflector and with 
a spectroscope having an Iceland-spar prism 
and quartz lenses. It having been suggested 
that the dark Fraunhofer Mnes (G. h, H and K) 
which Mr. Huggins found in the comet spec- 
trum might be dne to the twilight, Mr. Hug- 
gins meets the objection with the fact that the 
dark lines were strongest in the spectrum of 
the nucleus and the part of the coma nearest 
it. Tomake quite sure, also, a couple of even- 
ings afterward, at the same Lour, he expo<ed 
to the twilight a small plate cut from the 
same large plate which had furnished the 
plate for the comet-spectrum. This, after an 
hour’s exposure in the spectroscope, faileJ 
to show any spectrum at all. Mr. Huggins 
is disposed to think that the band in 
the ultra violet belongs to the spec- 
trum of cyanogen (a compound of hydro- 
gen and nitrogen), as Lieving and Dewen main- 
tafa, rather than to the hydro-carbon spectrum 
or that of carbon itself. If so, we have evi- 
dence, of course, that nitroven is a constituent 
of the comet, a8 well as carbon and bydrogen. 
From a letter of Dr. Gould’s in the Astro- 
nomische Nachrichten it appears that the comet 
was first seen at Andover, on May 25th, by Mr.” 
Davis, one of Dr. Gould’s assistants. It was 
already conspicuous to the naked eye, “as 
bright as a star of the forrth magnitude,” 
with a tafl faint, but several degrees long. 
This is the earliest date yet given. It was 
seen in South Africa on the 26th. 





--A couple of years ago there was noted 
in these columns a singular case of yegetable 
locomotion, an account .of which was com- 
municated to the Philadelphia Academy of 
Natural Sciences by Mr. Mazyck, of South 
Carolina, The acorn of the live oak sends out 
its radicle or lengthened cotyledonary petioles 
an inch or two in length, until, entering the 
ground, the radicle forms a tuber, and the 
starch is transferred fiom the cotyledons to 
this tuber, from which the roung plant finally 
springs. This or any similar fact does not 
seem to have been known as yet to scientific 
men in Europe, as they are just. now interested 
in a similar ease of locomotion, which they 
regard as the only one hitherto known, It 
relates to an Eact Indian species of the 
mistletoe family (Lorenthus globosus). The 
seeds often fall on leaves or other places 
unsuited to its growth; it being a para- 
site and can only germinate on branches. 
When it is about to germinate, it sends 
out its radicle to about an inch in length, 
and which has on its end a flattened disk. If 
the spot which the radicle reaches is uncon- 
génial for ultimate growth, it fastens itself by 
the disk to the spot, and then lifts the still 
closed cotyledons an’ lays them down a little 
distance away, traveling, indeed, as our meas- 
uring-worm does, until it finds the right spot 
for its final germinating place. At least, this 
is the way the story is put in _the scientific 
serials. It is proper to note, however, that the 
gentleman on whose authority this fact rests, 
Dr. Watt, author of a work called “ First Step in 
Botany.”’ published in Bengal, only sayshe has 
seen this motion repeated several times, so that 
whether it long enough-continued to enable 
the seed to travel any considerable distance 
remains to be proved. Still, the fact is very in- 
teresting. so far as it goes. 


..-. While some doubt whether any new 
species bas been created since the beginning, 
there can be no doubt that species die. If 
this be a law, it would be only a ques- 
tion of time for all existing forms to en#, 
and in time no species at all would exist on 
the earth. Botanists especially are contin- 
ually finding a few plants of a species in some 
localities that are evidently the remains of 
what was once a very large family, all of 
which have probably disappeared through the 
eourse of ages. Among the most recent 
of this class is a lily found on Roan 
Monnta’n and Otter Peak (Lilium Grayi). 
Not more than half a dozen plants have so far 
been found in the path of the botanist, thongh 
it is a tall and showy plant, as most lilies 
are. There is little doubt but it is the last re- 
mains of a once numerous species. Though 
it is likely more individuals may be found, it is 
evident its race is almost run. Ry some it is 
supposed to have a close relationship with the 
Canadian Lily, and that perhaps it is the 


arent or sister to our more common forms. ‘ 


his question makes no difference to the fact 
that a once numerous collection of individuals, 
whether we regard them as of a mere variety 
or distinct species, is dying out. 
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Tux following” annecdote of General 
Hooker is related by a writer in the Philadel- 
phia Press: “A few days after the Baitle of 
Bull Run, Hooker called at the White House, 
to bid the President good-bye. Taking him 
by the hand, with that friendly detaining grasp 
so habitual with him, the President sald : 
*‘ Well, Colonel Hooker, what do you think of 
the Battle of Bull Run? ‘Mr. Lincoln, I was 
on the field that day, and Iam a much better 
general than any you had there!’ was the reply. 
The self-assertion and earnestness of Hooker’s 
speech and manner struck Mr. Lincoln favor- 
ably. ‘Don’t go home yet, Colonel. We shall 
want you!’ he said. And Hooker was soon 
commissioned as brigadier-gene1al.”” 


--..Ex-Mihister Noyes receives the follow- 
fing encomiums in a letter written from Paris 
by Lucy Hamilton Hooper: “Let me record 
the fact (and it is a marked and noticeable one) 
that this handsome, genial gentleman has lived 
for four years amid all the temptations and 
diss'pations of Paris (and the former are sure 
to assail most fiercely all officials of high sta- 
tion), yet he leaves us without a breath of 
slander ever having been emitted against him— 
honored »nd honorable as is bis most noble ard 
dignified wife.” 


--Tbhe Czar of Russia has a curious orna- 
ment on his writing-table. It is nothing less 
than a piece of the foul bread—a mixture of 
uninviting and innutritious refuse—on which 
the peasants have been trying to live in one 
portion of hi: dominions, He was ignorant of 
the distrese in the district until a newspaper 
published the facts, and now keeps the bread 
before him on a letter-weight, that he may see 
what his people have been obliged to eat, with- 
out his knowledge. 


..The tercentenary of the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada is approaching, and a move- 
ment,is on foot in Wes:ern England to com- 
tmemorate the event by erecting a monument 
to Sir Francis Drake and his brave associates 
in the defense of Britain. The site selected is 
the “ Hoe,” at Plymouth, commanding a view 
ofthe Sound where the English fleet assembled, 
in 1588, prior to their attack and defeat of the 
Spanish invaders. 


.-General Robert Patterson, the oldest 
living general of the United States Army, 
diel, in Philadelphia, last week, in the nine- 
tieth year of his age. He was born in Ireland, 
but came to this country in hisinfancy. He 
served with distinction during the War of 
1812 and the Mexican War, and was active in 
the suppression of the Rebellion, thus acquir- 
ing the title of the “‘ veteran of three wars.” 


.. Judge Tourgee, the author of “A Fool's 
Errand,” gave the copyright of his last work 
(“Bricks without Straw’) to his wife, and 
the proceeds of its sale have been so large that 
Mrs. Tourgee was able to buy a beautiful 
piece of property near Mayville, N. Y., which 
is now used aa their residence. The place has 
been chri-tened ‘“* Thorheim,’’ a German word, 
signifying “* A Fool’s Home.” 


.-.-Dean Stanley was a great admirer of 
Bret Harte’s works, and during a recent con- 
versation with that gentleman he said, half 
laughingly, yet with earnestness: ‘‘I do not 
want you to be in a hurry to quit this world, 
Mr, Harte; but, If you die before me, I shall 
certainly put you in Westminster Abbey.” 


....Midhat Pasha refuses to be banished on 
Turkish soil. ‘I -prefer,” he says, “‘to die 
here, in sight of the world, as a specimen of the 
flagrant injustice of your judgments, than to 
perish in a remote corner, where my death, like 
that of a barren tree, would cast no gloom and 
teach no lesson.” 


..-Matthew Vassar, nephew and namesake 
of the founder of Vassar College, died, in 
Poughkeep<~ie, last week. He was one of the 
orizinal trustees of the College snd treasurer 
of the institution, which has received many 
benefits at his hands. 


.-The widow of President Millard Fillmore 
died in Buffalo, on Thursday last, in her 
seventy-first year. She never had any cbil- 
dren and the only remaining member of the 
Fillmore family is a son of the President by 
his first wife. 


..-Secretary Blaine has lately been suffer- 
ing with malaria, and left Washington last 
week for his home in Augusta, Maine. He 
expects to be absent from the Capital for sev- 
eral weeks. 


«+-sThe Emperor of Germany hos conferred 
the order of merit left vacant by the death of 
Thomas Carlyle, upon Professor William D. 
Whitney, of Yale College. 


..-Mr. Powers, the sculptor, began work on 
a bust of PresijJent Garfield, at his studio in 
Florence, Italy, on the very day ape at 
tempted assassination. — : 








Bins Rise 


SLEORE, M. & meee professor of modern 
languages in Southwestern University. 
CREATH, J. W. D., died, recently, at Cold 

Springs, Tex 
MEARS, L, R., Tomaka, 0., resigns. 
MONCRIEF, J. W., becomes a professor in 
Franklin College. 
MOSGED, R. C., ord. in First ch., Kalamazoo, 
" 3 


be arg erm B., ord. at East Troupsburg, 
TYSON, T. K., Wahoo, Neb., resigns. 
WEEKS, 8. L., Mt. Pleasant, W. Va., resigns, 
WOOD, W. 8., ord. in Independence, Tex. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
ALDERSON, James, Sabula, accepts call to 
Orchard, Ia, 
RAL‘ H, G. B., ord. at Kingston. N. H. 
came lan N.8., Woodville, called to Hersey, 
ch. 


BARROWS, C. D., Kirk-st. ch., Lowell, Mass., 
ga to go to First ch., San Francisco, 
al. 


BEACH, Aaron Crowe... died, recently, at 
East Haddam, Conn., aged 74, 

BELL, R. C., Mt. Carmel, called to Broad 
Brook, Conn. 

CALDWELL, W. E., Rockford, resigns, to be 
prison chaplain at Ionia, Mich. 

CHADDO kK, E. G., Manistee, Mich., accepts 
call to Alton, Ill. 

DeMERRIITT, J. B., Brookfield, Vt , resigns. 

FAY, W. E, Oberlin Sem., ord.as missionary 
to Bihé, Africa. 

FRINK, B. M. Hamilton, called to South 
Abington, Mass, 

HART, Hi. E , Hadlyme, accepts call to Frank- 
lin, Conn, 

HUNTINGTON, C. W., Andover Seminary, 
accepts call to Ellsworth, Me. 

nae J. F., Armada, called to Dundee, 

ich. 


NUTE, F. J., Warwick, R. 1., resigns, to take 
effect Sept. 1st. 

PATTEN, Moses. Greenshnro’, becomes acting 
pastor in Rochester, Vt. 

SEXTON, W. D., ord. at Old Saybrook, Conn, 

SLACK, E. G., last class at Andover, accepts 
call 'o Merrimac, N. A 

TOMPKINS. F. P., So. Abington, accepts call 
to Topsfield, Mass. 


LUTHERAN, 

BELMER, Fh. B.. closes his labors at Selings- 
grove, Penn., October Ist. 

KELLER, W. H., Ebenezer, near Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., resigns. 

LUCAS, P., Two Rivers, Wis., is dead. 

MUELLER, Wm. A. C., Crooked Creek, ac- 
cepts call to Connellsville, Penn. 

NICUM., J. H.. Conyngham, accepts call to 
Catawissa, Penn. 

NUNER, J.A., removes from Southampton 
Milla to Glenco, Penn. 

NYQUIST, J. P., St. Peter, Minn., removes to 
Andover, Ill. 

SANDERS, E. W., Galion. O., accepts call to 
First ch., Litehfield, M1. 

STROBECKER, Taos. H.. Phila. Theo. Sem., 
accepts call to Gold Hill, N. C. 

YINGLING, 8., accepts call to Columbia, 
Penn. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

ANDERSON, Epwarp, supplies Westminster 
ch., Toledo, O., six months. 

BINGHAM, 8. J., died, recently, at Healing 
Springs. Ala. 

BLODGETT, Cuarues 8., accepts call to Clar- 
ence, N. Y. 

BOYD, J. N., inst. in Longmont, Col. 

BROWNSON, Mark, accepts call to mission 
chapel near Girard College, Philadelphia, 


Penn. 
BRYANT, Ba he East Lake Grove and Bay 
Road, N. Y., resivns. 


BURLISON, J. H., Harvard, Mo., accepts call 
to North Platte, Neb. 

CHAMBERLAIN, W. BR. removes from In- 
dianapolis, Ind., to Tlambold?, Kan. 


CLOSE. J. Epwakp, Pittsford, called to Lima, 
N. Y. 


enum AUGUSTUS, accepts eall to Conders- 
port, Penn. 

CRAWFORD, F. S., called to Groveland, N Y. 

CROZIER, Joun, removes from Evanston, to 
Olney, I 

HAMLIN,T. §&., Troy, called to Central ch., 
Rochester, N. ¥. 

McLAREN, J. F., D. D., ss — Point 
Pieasant, N. Ri to St. Paul, Mi 

MIDDLETON, E., removes from Edgar to Red 
Cloud. - 

POMEROY, J. B 
to Huron, Dak. 

PORTER. J. J.. Watertown, accepts call to 
Phelps, N. ¥. 

ROREKTSON, James. Lima, N. Y., o natigne. 

OCH WAR? "P. A. First German ch ‘ater- 

n, N. J, dismissed. 

SPIFLMAN, 7. E., removes from Butler to 
Nokomis, I. 

STEVENSON, R. M., removes from Renovo, 
Penn., to Chateworth. ™. 

TINDALL, G. P., Flint, Mich., accepts call to 

Placerville, Gal. 


, removes from Beloit, lowa, 


Mi sige me EPISCOPAL. 
FLEWELLING, J.E, removes from Florence- 
ville to Geatore ite 
— Henry, removes to River Falls, 
MILLER, i. go Emporium, accepts call to 


) WH, Hoan m, accepte call to Cobham'y 
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ae ina Sar AT ROBERT CcoL- 
“ LEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 
(TRANSLATED FROM THE BULGARIAN ParzR, “THE 
ZoRNITZzA."") 

THE annual examinations of Robert College 
close with declamations, debates, and orations 
by the graduating class. Wednesday, June 
80th (O.8.), there were prize declamations. 
This is a very important exercise and there is 
no other educational institution in European 
Turkey in which such importance is given to 
drill in public speaking as in Robert College. 


Of, the eight speakers, half were Bulgarians, 


one of whom won a prize. Bulgarians ought 
to apply themselves most diligently and sys- 
tematically to perfecting themselves in this 
high art of public sperking. The debate took 
place in the evening of the same day. The 
question was: ‘Does a state owe more to her 
literary men than to her inventors?’ The 
Bulgarian students were well represented, as 


_ out of the four speakers on each side half 


were Bulgarians, and they took both the 
prizes. 

Thursday was the. day consecrated to the 
graduating class, three-fourths of whom were 
Bulgarians; and a very large audience as- 
sembled to attend these uncommonly interest- 
ing exercises. Of the nine Bulgarian speakers, 
two spoke in Bulgarian, one in French, and the 
rest in English. All succeeded in developing 
their subjects clearly. They spoke on “ True 
Education,” “ Christianity and Patriotism,” 
“The Dark Ages,”’ * The Influence of the Fine 
Arts,” “ Freedom of Thought,” “ Representa- 
tive Government,”’ *‘ The Destiny of States snd 
Nations,” ‘“‘ The New Sovereign.” and “ Polit- 
cal Parties.” The two Armenians spoke on 
‘*Man and Nature” and *‘ Violation of Popular 
Rights.”” ._The Greek spoke on “The Fall of 
the City of Constantine.” (The above is 
abbreviated in translation.). 

Of those present, the most distinguished 
were H. E. Lord Dufferin, the British ambas- 
sador ; H. E. Mohsin Khan, the Persian ambas- 
sador; H. E. Mr. Heap, American chargé d'af- 
Sfuires; the Marquis of.Bath, who is so well 
known to the Bulvarian people by his interest- 
ing book, ‘* Observations on Bulgarian Affairs,’’ 
translated into our language by Mr. Shipkoff, 
one of this graduating class ; H. R. Methodius, 
protosinvalos of the Bulgarian Exarchate; a 
representative of the Greek Patriarch ; a rep- 
resentative of the Armenian Patriarch; Mr. 
Pears, correspondent of the London Daily 
News ; and others. After the orations, Lord 
Dufferin was tnvited to speak. He expressed 
his gratification at the distinguished services 
which Robert College was rendering in the 
work of education in the East, and, in conclu- 
sion, said that, so far as he could see, the grad- 
uates of Robert College were quite equal in their 
acquirements to the graduates of American col- 
leges. The Marquis of Bath then spoke briefly. 
His most instructive remark was'this: ‘‘ There 
is a great difference between the general 
knowledge acquired in the schools and that 
knowledge which is needed in the manaye- 
ment of political affairs, which can be attained 
only by long experience and earnest effort.’’ 
Short speeches were also made by Mr. Pears, 
by the Greek and Armenian bishops, and 
H. R. Methodius. The remarks of the latter 
were very edifying. Turning to the Bulgarian 
graduates, he said: “Imitate the example of 
these worthy professors, who have left their 
fatherland for the work of enlightenment in 
this great city. Go you also to carry light 
where it ts most needed; where'the harvest is 
great and the laborers are few.”” Weare happy 
to learn that most of the Bulgarians of this 
class are to be teachers and that two of them 
go to Macedonia. 


Robert College improves every year, and 
among the higher institutions of learning in 
European Turkey it holds the first glace, with- 
out pny question. Let our young Bulgarians, 
who wish to acquire a high intellectual and 
moral culture, not forget the advantages 
offered by Robert College. 





THE trustees “of Wheaton College, Illi- 
nois, and the American Wesleyan Board of 
Education haye agreed upon the arrangement 
for the establishment of a theological depart- 
ment in the college, which is to be maintained 
by the Wesleyans The Rev L. N. Stratton, 
editor of the American Wesleyan, has been 
elected to the charge of the department. 


...-A recent statement of ours that all the 
professors in the University of Tokio, Japan, 
were Germans is corrected by a reader, who in- 


forms us that the senior law professor in the 
University is Mr. Henry T. Terry, an. American. 
He also states that English is the language 
used for instruction in the higher branches. 


Tit was suggested, at the recent meeting: 
of the Pennsylvania teachers, that it might be. 


a idea to have One course in the common 
schools for those who intend to enter.college 


or professional life, and = ie gee whe who 
must, leave school at an early age, for 
workshop. 











The Sunday-school. 
LESSON FOR AUGUST 28th. 
THE COMMANDMENTS. 
Notes.—This lesson. has. its scene at Mt- 
Sinai. What particular hill of the Desert is 
to be identified with Mt. Sinaijis not certainly 
fixed, although most ineline to.make it Jebel 
Musa, or the Mount of Moses, whieh tradition 
thus connects with the Hebrew Lawgiver. It 
has a precipitous front, about half a, mile high, 
and iv front, of it.a gently rising plain or 
amphitheater, on which three million people 
eonld. sit or stand. ‘God spake all these 
words.”’—How he spoke them, whether by the 
ministration of angels, or by assuming vocal 
organs, or in whatever other way may be cou- 
ceived, it is futile and vain to conjecture. 
“Jam the Lord thy God.”—Or, rather, Jeho- 
vah, the God of the Israelites. “« Have 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt.”—He 
announces himself as God of Jews, rather than 
as God of the world, its creator and ruler, 
Though the law now belongs to all the world, 
it came first to the Hebrews and its introdue- 

















tion was adapted to them. “* No other gods 
before me.’"—Or in my presence. Where I am, 
there shall be no other god. “ Graven 





image.”’—Any image cut with a tool, whether 
of wood or metal or stone. The word was 
often applied to a molten image cast in a 
mold, as these were generally finished with a 
tool. “Or any likencss.”’—Such as mighty 
be made by painting, or casting, or other 
means. In heaven above.”—That is, of 
God or angels. ““In the earth beneath.” — 
That is, of creatures or men.-————“'Jn the 
water under the earth.”—That is, of fabulous 
monsters, that were supposed to inhabit the 
abyss under the.earth. ‘* Thou shalt not 
bow dmon thysdf.’—This fs to, be closely con- 
nected with the previous verse. The prohibt- 
tion of ‘making an tmage had reference only 
to making it for the purpose of worsbip. 
Moses himself made the likenesses of cher- 
uhim for the hangings of the ark, and Sol- 
omon made the oxen to bear the sea. “64 
jealous God.”—Unwilling. that other gods 
should be worshiped. * Visiting the in- 
iquity.”"—Tn. punishment. ‘* Thousands of 
them.” —Thousands of generations. ———“ The 
name of the Lord thy God in vain.”—To a lie. 
“*Sndbath.”"—The word means rest. 

Instruction.— First, Let the teacher be able 
to repeat these commandments exactly; with no 
book, and. require all his. scholars to fo the 
same. The commandments niust be learned 
thorougtly. * Let the scholars repeat them in 
unison again and again. There is.no better 
way to. spend the whole hour than in making 
sure that they are fixed in the memory. 

These commandments are God’s words. God 
spake.them,.. They are to be obeyed always. 

Each commandment could well be drawn 
out into~many lessons: From the first we 
learn that. we:must think more of God and 
honor him more than anythng else. That 
which we think most offs our God. The 
Lord is not our God unless we value bim more 
and would try to please him more than aught 
else. If we have anything elce ‘‘ beforé” Lim, 
then he fs not our God. 

-The second commandment is not meant to 
forbid making .pictures, or even having pic- 
tures in the Sabbath-school or church; but 
only to forbid making pictures or statues the 
objecte of reverence and worship. If one does 
that, even though he understands that the 
statues are not the real Supreme God, he ie 
taking God’s honor from him and making the 
way easy for idolatrous worship on the part of 
others less informed. 

The Catholics say they do not give a real 
worship to the images in their churches, such 
as they give to God. Yet, whatever they try 
to do, the ignorant people..will think that, if 
they pray toa saint, he really fs practically om- 
nipresent and can do what is really only in 
God’s province... It is the only right way to 
pray to God only, and to remember that the 
second commandment forbids eventhe bowing 
downin any kind of worship except to God. 

It is still and always will be a fact that the 
iniquity of parents is visited on the children. 
This isalaw of Nature, and so of God. The 
vicious man’s children learn vice, and thus 
fall into suffering and misery. The children 
of drunkards inherit a depraved appetite and 
are very likely to become drunkards. The 
criminal classes come from criminal parents, 

God’s mercy is greater than his jealousy, 
His visiting of iniquity reaches only three or 
four generations, while; his mercy reaches to 
thousands, Only let the generations fear him 
and keep his commandments. 

It is the false swearing, and so the héedless, 
sai of *s name that is forbidden in 


ts reverent use is 
app ved. God 1 es the Jews, “Thow 


ey swear by my name’’; that. is, in courts of 
patios ast ater ent. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 





Pebbles. 


Tae lon is generally regarded as the king of 
beasts; but the Romans called the ox the bos. 


....An exchange says ‘the Ohio River is so 
low that steamers have to carry sprinklers to 
lay the dust. 


----Oscar Wilde, the new English poet, 
speaks of “‘ unkissed kisses.”’ The trouble 
with Oscar is that his poems are made up of 
unthunk thoughts. 





. It is very easy for stay-at-home families 
to imagine themselves at the seashore. All 
they have to dois to catch a few flies and stick 
them in the butter. 


-.+.“* Here, waiter, this salmon fen’t nearly 
as fresh as that we had on Sunday.” ‘ Not as 
fresh as that you had on Sunday, sir? Must 
be, sir! Same salmon, sir !’’ 


«++» IT say, Jenkins, can you tell a young, 
tender chicken from an old, toughone?” “Of 
course, I can.” ‘Well, how?’ ‘By the 
teeth.”  ‘* Chickens have no teeth.” ‘No, 
but I have.’’ 


. Speaking of one of his works to a critic, 
a dramatic author said, with the consciousness 
of modest worth: “Tt has had many imita 
tors.”” ‘* Yes,” aange; the critic, “‘ especially 
beforehand.” 


..--1t is said that kerosene will remove 
stains from furniture. It has also been known 
to remove the furniture, stains and all, wit 
the stove and a red-headed servant-girl throwr 
7 oftentimes. 


.. This 1s the season of the year vthen the 
smal! boy goeth to the barber, and winketh at 
him, and sayeth: ‘Cut off the ends of my 
hair.”’ And behold! the barber.cutteth off the 
bair and leaveth the ends. 


.... Vassar has one smart girl who will in 
the hereafter be heard of in women’s rights 
societies. She described ‘‘straw ’ as being a 
hollow thing, with a ten-cent man on one end 
of it anda twenty-cent drink on the other end. 


.-.- It was a lady of fashion who eung, and a 
friendly critic said: ‘* You may say of Madam 
as they did of Alboni—that she had swallowed 
a nightingale.”” ‘* Yes,’”? was the answer: 
ha you must add that she has not. digested 


..“ Your meal is ready, sir,” said the 
waiter to Hayseed, just from the rural dis- 
tricts. ‘Meal!’ exclaimed Hayseed, con- 
temptuously. ‘“ Do yer think I’m a hoss? Get 
me some corned beef and cabbage, young 
man.” 


.. William Penn was a very honest man. 
He would not rob the Indians of their land« 
Not. a bit.of it. He honorably gave them sev- 
era] pounds of bread and some jack-knives for 
the territory of Pennsylvania. Such honesty 
cannot but be admired. 


.«.-A Newry-acqurreD Hast. — “ Look 
heah, Uncle Mose, you fooled me wid dat ar 
hoss.I buyed from yer last week. He jest 
drapt dead in his tracks.”” *‘He nebber drapt 
dead in his tracks or anywhar else as long as 
Thad him, goin’ on twenty years.” 


..““T wonder, Mademoiselle,’”’ says a cus- 
tomer ata pastry shop to the Hebe behind 
the counter, *‘ that the sight of so many del- 
feacies does not inspire you with a wish to 
taste them.” “You forget, Monsieur,” re- 
plies the fair one, chillingly, ‘‘ that I see them 
made.”* 

..The last piece of rustic laziness encoun- 
tered by out-of-town correspondents is that of 
a man who, being asked what ailed his eye. 
answered: *‘ Nothin’. I shut. it eoz I ean see 
we]] enough with one. Sometimes I shut one, 


. sometimes t’other.’’ 


..A Scotch preacher, who found his ccon- 
gregation going to sleep, one Sunday, before 
he had fairly begun, suddenly stopped and ex- 
¢laimed: “Brethren, it’s nae fair. Wait till I 
get alang, and then, if I’m nae worth listening 
to, gang to sleep ; but dinna gang before I get 
commenced. Gie a mon a chance."’ 


.... There is nothing like dealing with a dis- 
creet marketman, after all. ‘‘My ownest 
own,”’ said Mr. Nipspree to his wife, the other 
day, as he returned from an alleged trout fish- 
ing excursion of three days, ‘‘did you receive 
those splendid fish I sent you from Lake 
Chabot, the other day?’’ Mrs. N. transfixed 
the base deceiver with a look that made him 
feelas though an ice-water Bridal Veil Fall 
was running down his spine, and replied: ‘I 
received some fish, I believe; but the market 
man also left word that he bad gotten your 
telegram, but, as he hadn’t enough fresh-water 
trout, he sent yon some firstrate codfish 
inetead.”” ‘D-d-id, eh?” stammered the 
wretched Benedict. ‘‘ Yes, he did. And now, 
sir, perbape you'll be good enough to ex- 
plain—” But we draw a veil ever the horrid 
picture... 
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The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be idered by us an eg to their pub- 
lshers for all volumes The interests of 
our readers will guide us én the selection of works 
for further notice. 








A NEAT and convenient series of good 
books for juvenile reading is the series of 
‘School Classics,” published by Clark & 
Maynard, of this city. They are little pamph- 
lets in 16mo form, bound in stiff paper, and 
containing each from thirty to forty pages. In 
the series are contained such classicsas Burns’s 
Cotter’s Saturday Night ; Scott’s Marmion ; The 
Queen's Wake, by James Hogg; The Village, by 
George Crabb; Macanlay’s Zssay on the Pil- 
grim's Progress, ete. The young reader is as- 
sisted by notes and explanations at the bottom 
of each page, which are sufficient to make the 
text plain and interesting even to very youth- 
ful understandings. We hope that this series 
will be kept up to its. classical standard and 
that the publishers will add to it some of the 
approved English ballads, such as ‘‘ Chevy 
Chace,” Messrs, E. Steiger & Co., of this 
clty, have published The Dictionary of Hdueation 
and Instruction, a reference book and manual 
in the theory and practice of teaching, for the 
use of parents, teachers, and others, based 
upon the “Cyclopedia of Education’? and 
edited by Henry Kiddle and A. J. Schem. 
This 12mo of 298 pages is designed to supply, 
at small cost, to every teacher that portion of 
the “ Cyclopedia” which is most needed 
for daily use in school, and to be a 
brief compendium of ready reference on 
all the more important mutters in the 
theory and practice of pedagogy. The bio- 
graphic department of pedagogic informa- 
tion is apparently omitted intentionally. 
Unesuch examination.as we have found time 
for, we are pleased with Alfred Sardou’s new 
French manual, The French Lanquaye Self- 
Taught (D, Appleton & Co.), and believe that 
it will take its place among the best French 
hand-books to be used without a teacher. In 
some important respects it shows advance be- 
yond any similar manual we haveseen. The 
tables of conversation are fresher and more in 
the style of common talk. The tables of idioms 
are not restricted to classical or literary idi- 
oms, but embrace recent idioms—t. ¢., the bet- 
ter and more established kind ofslang. There 
isso much of this in all native French talk 
that these tables must be useful. This manual 
seems to be compiled in closer adherence to the 
principle that a living lauguage can be ac- 
quired only in practice and that the methods 
of study must be based on practice. 
The tables are carefully prepared and 
canied out with great fullness. 
G. H. Bell. professor of the English lan- 
guage and literature in Battle Creek College, 
Michigan, introduces with a flourish of trum- 
pets in the preface his Natural Method tn En- 
glish ; consisting of a Series of Graded Lessons for 
the Use of Schools. (Battle Creek, Mich.: Stu- 
Jents’ Publishing Committee.) ‘* Language,” 
she author remarks, {n the second sentence, 
‘Sig what we use in telling our thoughts.”” So 
is the tongue, and the palate, the breath, and 
many another organ. We use language 
to express emotions, as much as thoughts, 
and there once lived a man, whose fame may 
or may not have reached our author's ears, 
who gave utterance tothe opinion that lan- 
guage was given to conceal our thoughts. But 
the author upsets his own dish, fn the next 
sentence, by saying : “* We speak to those who 
are present, and write to those absent.” It 
appears, then, that the previous definition re- 
quires some modification, and that “language 
is what we use in telling and writing our 
thoughts.” If the author’s line of speculation 
had not given out at this point, he might, per- 
haps, have gone on to observe that “language 
is what we use in telling and writing and 
thinking our thoughts.” These are two 
among we know not how many other sen- 
tencesin the book and givea pretty fair in- 
dication of fits value. 


.... The History of Woman Suffrage, edited by 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, 
and Matilda Joslyn Gage (Fowler & Wells), 
has this claim to be worthy of the cause it 
commemorates, that it preserves its records 
undiluted, ungarbled, and unsmoothed, in the 
rough state of nature, as they appeared in the 
contemporaneous reports of friendly journals. 
Debates, speeches, correspondence, reports, 
lists of delegates, proceedings in convention, 
the logic and rhetoric of the matter, together 
with specimens of the theories of all kinds - 
relied on to promote the cause are thrown 
together in this volume in a straggling way, 
but in such fullness and truth-telling varfety 
as to enablethe reader to make up his mind 
conclusively as to the character of the move- 
mentin question. As far as the woman suf- 
frage movement appeals to the confidence of 
Christian people, there is much in this volume 
to hinder its progress. It reproduces a large 
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amoant of the later Abolitionist attack on the 
established moralities, esp: cially on the Church 
and the ministry, and Is not over-respectful to 
woman’s great function of maternity. It 
serves up a good deal of phrenological hash 
and mixes up all kinds of morality, as if dis- 
tinctions like these disappeared in the higher 
presence of this paramount consideration. 
“George Sand” and Catherine I! appear fo the 
gallery of examples. Christianity has degraded 
women. The old civilizations bad her in place. 
Egypt was right in that matter; but Augus- 
tine gave theology a misogynic turn, and the 
Chareh followed him in depressing woman 
through the whole Christian history of Europe. 
This is certainly new, whether history or not; 
an also is this, that down to the time of John 
* Bunyan the chief doctrine inculcated from 
the pulpit was obedience to the temporal 
power.’"” Women are sll wrong in their 
notions too. Shakespeare’s nonsense that 
“a low voice is a pleasant thing in a 
woman” should be resisted until constant 
practice has given her the trumpet tone 
which commands assemblies. It is of no 
account that women do not care for the 
suffraze. Did not the revolutionary patriots 
walk the streets w th hanging heads, a small and 
abashed mipority? No; not so far as we know. 
The authors talk about the suffrage as a nat- 
ura’ right, and say that our leading statesmen 
have taken this ground, and claimed that it 
can be reculated, but not abolished, by state 
law. Our “leading statesmen” can be reliet 
on for almost anvthing ; but they have not got 
6o low as this yet. A good example of the 
general trustworthiness of this book and of 
the kind of “ grievance”’ it aszumes into its 
ease is found on page 790: “When George 
Eliot died, a few weeks since, her lifeless re- 
mains were refused interment in Westminster 
Abbey.” Vol. I, 80, pp. 878, is published. 
Vol. II is to follow. 


.. Messrs. Appleton & Co. publish Scientific 
Cwture and other Essays, by Josiah Parsons 
Cooke, professor of chemistry and mineralogy 
fn Harvard College. These essays, though 
written for special occasions, have a general 
barmony of character and bearing on the cen- 
eral subject treated in the first lecture which 
gives title to the volume. That on the *‘ Rad- 
lometer”’ contains Professor Cooke’s account 
of the experiments by which he tested the ap- 
paratus relied on by Professor Crooke, of Lon- 
don, to show the motive force of light and 
traced the motion to heat. In this volume 
are contained also the memoirs of Thomas 
Graham and of William Hallowes Miller. 
The last volume we have seen of App’eton’s 
Home Books makes a digression to the ethies 
and esthetics of the subject and treats of the 
Amenities of Hove. This is a very wholesome 
rem/nder that the home Is neither wholly nor 
chiefly a matter of architecture and gardens, 
flowers and decoration. The chapters are 
brief and the tonics well chosen; the whole 
sensible and wholesome. Aunt Mary's New 
Englind Cook-Book, by a New England mother 
(Boston: Lockwood, Brooks & Co.), is very 
mich such a book as many a housewife, in 
New England and out of it, would produce, 
should she arranze and publish her receipt- 
book. Itis hardly comprehensive enongh for 
general nse. We observe, among other things, 
that she recommends the very objectiunable 
practice of using cochineal or aniline to color 
ire-crean.s and of plunging “Saratoga pota- 
toes” in a weak solution of alum_before fe trying 
them in lard. 

. .Sunday-school superintendents who make 
use of such method;sin the'rschools or who de- 
sire to introduce them can hardly do better 
than to examine the Rev. W. F. Craft’s Pain 
Uses of the Backbowrd and S'ate and other verb- 
al fllustrations in the ‘“ Sunday-school and 
Nome.” (New York: Ward & Drummond.) 
Mrs. W. F. Crafts adds an apnendix on i!lus- 
trative teaching in the Primary or Infant 
Bchool. Helps to Devout Livingis a com- 
pilation of selections from @ wide range of 
anthors and from different ages, by Miss J. 
De'vey. (Boston: Lockwood, Brooks & Co.) 
Al ‘ough just published, the compilation 
seems to have been prepared seme time ago 
ani hasa preface by William Cullen Bryant, 
bearing the date of October. 1877. The selec- 
tions are made from authors many of whom 
weshould not accept as guides in spiritual 
matters and who would not agree among 
themselves on matters of the hivhest impor- 
tance. Their agreement, however, In the ex- 
preesion of devout rentiment does not by any 
means shuw that their differences are unim- 

porrent, nor that the expression of devout 
and profitable reflec‘ion is an indication of 
the highest religieus character. Messrs. 
“Beribner & Welfor. send us from the pubiish- 
ers (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh) The P epsrato- 
ry Iistory and Pual Deniny of Nations of 
Me., a wrestling with apocalyp'ic arithn etic 
end provicential history which seems to re- 
quire for tis comprehension some facul y 
which wa have not been able to summon to 
our aid 

















. Since the publication (twenty-five years 
ago) of Harvey’s great work, in three expensive 
and ponderous quartos, we have had no such 
useful manual of American sea mosses as that 
just brought out by 8. E. Cassino, Boston, and 
edited by the Rev. A. B. Hervey, A.M., under 
the title Sea Mosses. A Collector’s Guide and 
an Introduction to the Study of Marine Alva. 
It is a complete collector’s guide as to times, 
places, methods of collection, apparatus, 
pressing, and preservalion. The common 
species—belonging to the three groups of 
green, olive-colored, and red algew—are de- 
scribed so that they may be identified wher- 
ever found. The book is designed to be a 
complete guide to the common and most 
beautiful forms of the Atlantic fiora and to 
nearly all of the characteristic forme on the 
Pacific coast, from California north. Full 
‘“*keys” are given to each group, for the 
assistance of inexperienced col'ectors. The 
volume is a beautiful one as to paper, form, 
and typographic execution, avd contains 
twenty full-page plates, drawn and colored 
exquisitely from Nature, representing twenty- 
four of the most beautiful species in pot less 
than nineteen genera. The volume is a 12mo 
of about three hundred pages and would be 
an aimirable companion to carry to the sea- 
shore. 


+.» The Skeleton tn the House, translated from 
the German of Friederich Spielhagen, by M. J. 
Safford (New York : George W. Harlan), is an 
unusually good story of the light and enter- 
taining variety. As the title implies, it turns 
on a mystery, but a very innocent one, in- 
geniously maintained, The story is healthy 
and pure. The pictures of German life are 
bright and home-like, and, though the bock 
carries with {t a good moral as to the process 
by which skeletons get into the closet and how 
they can be kept out, it is not told for the sake 
of the homily. Lerimer and Wife, by Mar 
garet Lee (Geo. W. Iarlan), are a silly couple; 
very silly, indeed. They make out a story of 
jealousy, carried to such an extreme as to be 
neither pleasant nor profitable. The malicious 
sister, Mrs Bartlett, and her brother, Mr. 
Lorimer, make life miserable for the “ wife,” 
who falls, at last, into the arms of her repent- 
ant “Lorimer,” conscious of what the reader 
had long ago Giscovered, that the author had 
neither created nor suggested an adequate 
cause for the rupture. We have nothing 
to say against My Sister Kitty (Lee & Shepard), 
anil not very much for it. The story is pure 
and simple and will answer very well to 
amuse a vacant hour. 


..We notice the account of The Min-ra 
Resources of the Hocking Valley, in the southern 
part of Ohio, by T. Sterry Hunt, LL.D. (Bos- 
ton: 8. E. Cassino), with a review of its coals, 
fron-ores, blast-furnaces, and railroads. 
The Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have brought 
out a new edition of New York I/lustrated. The 
designs and illustrations are fully up to the 
present condition of the remarkable public 
and private buildings in the city, and the text 
contains a large amount of interesting and 
valuable information. The publishers have 
even onticipated the completion of some 
of the public works and put the finishing 
touches onto the Brooklyn Bridge, the Obe- 
lisk, the Vanderbilt Mansions, and St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. ——--—- We have also received, in 
handsome large 8vo size, an illustrated review 
of the /lea’th Resorts of Northeist Georgia, Up- 
per South Carolina, Western North Carolina, and 
Virginia, published by the Associated Railways 
of Virginia and the Carolinas. 














LITERARY NEWS. 


Ir is proposed to start a Pali Text Society 
on the model of the Early Enclish Text So- 
ciety, in order to render accessible to students 
the rich stores of the earliest Buddhist liter- 
ature, now lying unedited and practically un- 
use: in the various MSS, scattered throughout 
the public and university libraries of Europe. 
The Socicty looks forward to publishing, within 
ano very distant period, the whole of the texts 
of the Pali Pitakas. Professor Fausbdll, hav- 
ing completed the “* Diammapad:,” is already 
far advanced with his edition of the ‘* Jatuku” 
book, the longest of the texts of the ‘“ Suéta 
Pitok«” ; and Dr. Oldenberg has the ** Vinuya 
Pituka” well in hand. The remaining texts 
of the “* Sulfa” and “ Abhidhamma Titakas” 
lend themselves easily to distribution among 
various editors. The project has been most 
heartily welcomed by scholars throughout 
Europe: and Professor Fausbéll and Dr. 
Oldeuberg (when their present undertakings 
are completed), Dr. Morris, Dr. Trenckner, 
Dr. Thiessen, Dr. Frankfurter, Dr. Hult ch, 
Professor Ern-t Kuhn, Professor Pischel 
Edward Miiller, Professor Il. Jacobi, M. J] on 
Teer, M. S-nart, Professor Kern, and = fr. 
Rhys Davids have already pledged thems..ves 
to take part in the undertaking. It is pro- 


po-ed to include in the .ociety’s series those 
of the more important of the earlier Jain and 
uucavonical Buddhists texts which may be 





expected to throw light on the religious move- 
ment out of which the Pitakas also arose. 
Analyses in English of the published texts, 
iutroductions to them, catalogues of MSS., 
indices, glossaries, and notes and queries on 
early Buddhist history will appear from time to 
time in the Society’s publications. For persons 
dwelling in the United States the subscription 
to the Society will be five dollars a year, or 
twecty-five dollars for six years, due in ad- 
vance. No charge wil] be made fur postage. 
To non-subscribers the price of the volumes 
published will be about double the price of the 
subscription. The work cannot proceed until 
a certain snm is in hand, and those who wish 
to join in this undertaking should, therefore, 
send their subscriptions at once to Professor 
Charles R. Lanman, Harvard College, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


The edition of the Revised Testanent in- 
corporating the results of the American Com- 
mission, published by Mess:s. Fords, Howard 
& Hulbert and edited by Professor Roswell D. 
Hitchcock, was found by the editor, who by 
the terms of his agreement had been relieved 
from the onerous charge of the proof realing, 
to contain so many errors and inaccuracies 
that, at his request, the publishers honorably 
consented to recall the edition. The correc- 
tions are already made and the corrected work 
is in the hands of the printer, so that the new 
edition may be expected shortly. 


The Universalist Publishing House, at Bos- 
ton, will publish a memoir of the late Rev. E. 
H. Chapin, D.D., the work being prepared by 
the Rev. Sumner Ellis, D.D. Any one pos- 
sessing knowledge of interesting incidents in 
Dr. Chapin’s life is requested to nicate 
it to Dr. Ellis, at the Publication House. 
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The Skeleton in the House. 


By FRIEDRICH SPIELHAGEN. 


From the German, by M. J. Sarrorp, translator of 
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OVELETTES: 
‘* QUEEN Tram.” by Hja mar Hjorth 
sen ; “* Toe Dauauter or Henry SaGe Ritren- 
HOUSE ” ‘covcluded), by the author of ‘* An 
Trifier.”’ The richly iMu-trated ** Mip- 

SUMMER UMBER, ” containing the bevinning 
of these two stories, sent to any address on 
receipt of 35 cents. 

Among the other attractive features are : 

HOW TO ALTER OUR GOVERN- 
MENT. The methods by which we may 
secure a ** People’s Government,” being the 
concluding paper by Albert Stickney on * THE 
PEoPLE’s Prospiem.” 

$6‘ THE SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE 
ART”? ic New York. An account of its his- 
tory and work. with twenty-two illustra ions, 
comprising examples of Portiéres, Embroider- 
fes, Carvings. and other art work accomplished 
under its auspices, 

‘*6A BOY IN GRAY.’ Another of the 
“Jounny REB”’ skeiches, by Allen C. Red- 
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‘ood. 

**VICTOR HUGO AS A DRAMA- 
TIST.9? A careful and critical paper by J. 
Brander Matthews, 

‘HOW TO BUILD AN ICE- 
vYACuT» A a ate article, with com- 
plete plans and ficu 
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LEY”; also ** A Russian Artist’ (Basil Were- 
schagin), with four illustrations of his more 
important. works; “Stars oF THE Sg,” illus- 
trated by Beard; ‘‘ THE WHEEL as A SYMBOL 
tN Reviaion,” numerously illustrated ; ‘‘ THE 
Cauirornta Bio T REES,”’ illustrated ; ete, ete. 
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WOOD MAGIC. 


A FABLE. 





By RICHARD JEFFERIES, 
Author of “The Gamekeeper at Home,” etc., etc, 


508 pages. 12mo, Cloth. $1.50. 





“Wood Magic is very charming.” 
—London Atheneum. 


“ Wood Magic will charm the most languishing.” 
—London Standard. 


“, sense of summer sunshine pervades its pages.” 
~N. Y. Herald, 


“It will always and ee have admirers.” 
—The Observer. 


“ Every lover of Nature will be delighted with it.” 
—Albany Journal. 
“This is a quaint book. It is charmingly written, 
while the subject matter is most excellently se- 
lected.” —Philadelphia Chronicle-Herald. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of price. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., 


739 and 741 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
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Jord” editions. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
423 Bleecker Street, New York. 


ONE MONTH 
FREE. 


Believing that any lover of good literature, amu 
ing stories, gossip. fashion, and society news will 
subscribe for “Noah's Sunday Times” if they “ be- 
come used to reading the paper,” we will send a copy 
one month free, on receipt of postal-card. 


SUNDAY TIMES PUBLISHING CO., 


18 ANN ST., New York City. 
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15 16 —ordained. 
16 16 —because [ go to the Father. 
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Where the Old andthe New Versions Differ. 


The qutual qanginte the sathentans Sn6 BevieeS Bow Sonam, printed in parallel colamns. 
8. JOHN. 


Cuoap. 7 31\—And many of the people RB BST, of the _muliitude many believed on 
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EVISED VERSION. 


op him 
i—he that at came to him before, 
—appoin 
jaa itted. 


Printed in open typr, bonnd !n cloth, red edges, 75 cents. 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & COMPANY, 900 Broapwar, Cor. 20Ts St., New Yorx. 
Sold by Booksellers or sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price in postage-stamps or otherwise, 
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HARPER'S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR SEPTEMBER 


CONTAINS : 


A Frontispiece Illustration by ABBEY; 
8 Porn, * 
The Little Kings and Queens, 
by H. H., with an illustration drawn by Jessiz CURTIS 
SHEPHERD ani engraved by COLE; 
The English at the Seaside, 
by W. H. RIDEING, illustrated by REINHART; 


Summering Among the Thousand Isles, 
by E, H. ROPES, with beautiful Ulustrations; 


The Girls’ Sketchng Camp, 
the record of a vacation spent In Maine by some 
younz lady artists of New York, with characteristic 
illustrations; 


Aun Old Fort, and What Came of It, 
& Sketch of Williamstown and William: Co’lege, 
with illustrations, including a portrait of Ex-Pres- 
ident Hopkins; 


To-Morrow at Ten, 


& Newport Idyl, by Noza Perey, illustrated by Dr 
THULSIRUP; 


The Widow Lee's Son Will, 


@ Poem, by Marinus WiLLeETT, illustrated by FRED- 
ERICKS ; 


On Star Island, 


a Poem, by SARAH O. JEWETT, illustrated by Taomu 
as MORAN; 


The Framing and Hanging of Pictures, 
by A. F. OAKEY, illustrated ; 


Adoniram Algeroy, 
a humorous sketch ¢with drawing), by W. H. Bearp; 


The Wheat Fields of the Northwest, 
by E. 8, ATWATER; 


The German Empire, 
by Professor Heasent TUTILE ; 


Two Serial Novels— 
Anne, 
by Miss Constance FENIMORE WOOLsON 


A Laocdicean, 
by Taomas Harpy; 


Short Stories, 


by Anmiz HOWELLS FRECHETTE and the AUTHOR oF 
. Gemin1,” 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS: 
Editer’s Kasy Chair, 
Editor’s Literary Recerd, 
Editor's Historical Record, 
Editor’s Drawer. 





HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPEH'S MAGAZINE, One Year.. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY, One Year...... woaseccseesee 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Tear..............s00. eens 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year........... 150 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list 
of Harper's Franklin Square Library will be 
furnished gratuitously on application to HarPer 
& BROTHERS. 





7" HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles 
of between three and four thousand volumes, will be 
sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





Afidress 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin {quare, New York. 
THE LONG-EXPECT_D PRAISE BOOK, 


WORSHIP ~ SONG, 


(HYMNS and TUNES). 
By JOSEPH P. HOLBROOK, Mus. as Musical Edi 
tor of Songs for the Sanct d by 
the Rev. J. GLENTWORTH ‘SUTLEA. D.D. 


Specimen pages free. A specimen copy will be sent 
to any Pastor or Committee on request, to be returned 
if not adopted. 

Postpaid, price $1.50. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


1itand 113 William Street, New York. 











R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, 
HARPER'S BAZAh 
HARPER'S YOUNG PFOPLF, “ 
HA R's ATALOGUE will be seni by mai 


HARPER & BRUS.. Franklin Square. N. Y¥. 








For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 


A POPULAR ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ABT, 
AND TRAVEL. 


SEPTEMBER NUMBER 


NOW READY, 
WITH shpat bh dpb died ote 
CONTAINING : 1. A GLIMPSE OF THE 


LAND BORDER .Secor d and corininy & "ey 
Ros . ILLUsTRATED.—®. SY 


Susan Mester 


] BOR. B 
smith.—12. A PRETTY KE} TLE be FIST’. A pterye 


By Lizzie W. Chamnpney. % ERPRETED. y 
ohm B. Tabb.—14. OLD NANTUCKET By Marianna 
UR M ONTHLY GOSSIP Pu 


Case. 2. Place 
d'etre Selle. 3. Art Matters: The Monologue on the 
: The Chev- Musical Notation. 4. Aneo- 
ellanevus: An Adveni ure witha 
an: 7 AY \ oom Compliment.—16. LITERATURE 0: 





A CHARMING NEW SERIAL STORY, 


The Valcours, 


by SHERWOOD BONNER, 
is Commenced in this Number. 


For Sale by all Book and Newsdealers, 


TERMS: be 4 Sub ertptien. $3.00; Single Number, 
= cents. CLUB Rates: Three Copies, $750; Five 
‘oples, $11. a ; Ten Copies, with an extra copy to the 


tter, $22 
Fi 'ECIMEN ‘Sumnea mailed, postpaid, on receipt 
0! 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT &C0., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


ie en rg War! 


The great Liprary of Univereal Kune wledge 
jarge ent ot ot eultion, ci 40,000 An 
ledge. a poss 





rge Octavo Volur ‘ nearly 13,(00 ; com- 
i in 2 cloth binding. $15 3 in half i? sin 
i a peeey ehenp.s ae bled ede. on She 


AN 
} 1 B. ALDEN, aieuare. “Te4 I New Fork. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 

The Fall Term will begin August 3ist, 1281. 

The facilities fora first-rate eduction in this tInstt- 
tution are ne yl — in the world; the ex- 
Ppenses are 

The © payment “of ‘$07 1 in advance will secure 
tuition in the Academy and Preparatory Courses, 
: id the — omens of washing, Foom. — 

nd the us minor items 0! expense 

whole Fall Term. waster Case et 

M. STEELE LE, Principal. 

ROCKFORD SEMINARY. 

A thoroughly organized college for the higher edu- 


cation of women opens Gok. l4th) its weirty first 
year. Cooestenl, — cal 
aad roo corps of 


large a 
joe: H'gh ghly eu uccessful conservatory of music. 
be os in a healthy ard beautiful loca- 
ti best vantages st the bea g terms. 
Apply early to Miss ann NA P. SILL, Rockf 








DR. WARRING’S POUGHKEEPSIE MIL- 
ITARY INSTITUTE. 

B. J. Lossing, the Riatesten. writes: “ For years be- 
fore our son was under Fw care, T knew trom 
rents and apts ~* alue of your training of the 

oung. Oo pursue studies in school any 
jonger, we should feel that to have him under your 
instruction would be a real blessing for him 

Se! ~ r circular, or, better yet, come and see for 

yourse: 


to Students of 
IMPORTANT ... .2es 
TRE IeY, Se eNpan 
TORY @ and 








of the New England CONS 
College 1 of Music ia sent reer. Apply to 
OURJEE, Mosic Hatt, Boston, Mass. 





CARLETON COLLEGE, 
NORTHFIELD, MINN. 


to students of either sex. Four courses of 
study ; thirteen instructors. Expenses low. 


Address JAMES W. STRONG, President. 
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WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 


does COLLEGE WORK only. No preparatory 
nor professional school. Three Four-Year Courses, 
leading pectively to the D of A. B, Pa. B., 
and B.S. Numerous elective studies in all the 
courses. First-rate facilities for thorough education 
of collegiate grade, classical or scientific. Post- 
Graduate Courses. Free scholarships for students 
who are both Indigent and meritorious. 

Examination for admission on the Orst day of the 
Fall Term, September 15th. 

For catalogues or for other information 

Address 


Rev. JOHN W. BEACH, D.D., 
President. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
(ON THE MT. HOLYOKE eee 
Painesville, 0 
Twenty-third year opens Sept. sth, 1881. Course of 
study secondly, extended. wading. enlarged and 
refurnished. Hydraulic passenger elevator. Board 
and Tuition, . $175 per year. For llustrated Circular 


tal 
ine tte! MISS EVANS, Princtpal. 


~ ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE. 











This Coll is thoroughly furnished for giving s 
ye ay ucation In goneee and Eclectic Courses of 
and also in Musicand Art. Heated by steam 
pew LA with an elevator. re reason of its 
areancs rges are ily moderate. 
nd for Cata alors 
Rev. A. rbd oo, Pres., Elmira, N. Y. 














ure, tata, spring 
attention 3 ae and health. eon be — 4 





UFFALO FEMA ALE A GA DEM ¥, Ne Yop 
epewen a advantages ster School and a Home. 
Rev. A. T. CHESTER, D.D., Princtpal. 





TWO ras ST Vases e. vA ALEDICTORIA IANS 
pared b; RY. 


ee Smith. h Wollesioy —4 Oomtt our students wathout 
examination. Prepare for Yrle._ 1 hour from |’h 
3 from New York. A.C. 


WINTERS, Doylestown, Pa. 
GANNETT INSTITUTE toy Young Hiadies, 





The z8th year will in Wednesday, 
For Ca = ft eed apply to Fev. GEo. Gan. 
weTT, A.M., Chester Square, Boston, 


ministers and ay se. 
a GEO, a. NEY, D. President, ete Elackotte: 
wn, N. 


Lif ADEMY: 
RES TAREE 
it A ughKo! 
wide-awake schoo! 1: goutinieg, Seseg, MT: 
itary La and Recreation due proport 
Catelogue, with Chart of College Rewaisitions, sent 


— OTIS BISBEE, A. M., Principal. 
IMMEDIATELY? 
$5 tans tn ol Dan 
prepare for Special as 

Bock-keepers, Penmen, Salesmen, &c. Situations Guaranteed. 

Address withstamp, COBB’S COLLEGE. Paines: 











The fifty- ae pw, , oF ber 
n t 

lst. vor information and admission sipiy to. Miss 

PRILENA McKEEN, Principal, Andover, 


NSTITUTE, TARRYTOWN, NW. Y. 
Riad 4 J College or eee a= fifth year 
Begins & September 14th. For circulars ad: 
$: ARAGEAC: | principals. 





PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


YUGA UAKE ACADEMY, Avrora, N. Y. 
ofA ted Lh, e physical, one moral end aT 


a few boys. ¢. K. HOYT, Prin 





With New Improved and Carc{u:.y Selected 
MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES, 

L. J. MARCY, 130 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia.” 

For conveaicace and efficiency , for private or for 





Ctroulars free. ones, Free. 
Ssiopticon Manual, 6h 1 d., 75 cents, 





50 All Gold, Chromo and Lit'g. Cards (no two alike) 
Name on, 10c. CLinToN Bros., Clintunville, Conn. 





830 Lovely Moss Rose and Aas‘t Chromo Cards. na: 
cn, 10c. American Card Co., West Haven, Conn. 








50 Cards, Chromo, motto, roses, etc.. all new style, 
Dume on, Toc. Samples 10c. @.. A. Serine, New Haven,Ct. 
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EDUCATION. 
Boston University Law School 


Opens October Sth, 1881. Address the Dean, 


E. 11. BENNETT, LL.D., 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 














noon FOR YOUNG LA 45 4 Aye 
KEN, ENGLEWOOD, N. J., reo 
fan, 1 81. Preparation for Vassar an ~ Ay. ooien “4 
ease References : ier. = 8. S:orrs. D. D.; 





The Illinois Conservatory of Music. 
cksonville, Ill. 

In factlities for Masical eu ‘ure e ) every de 
ment this Colleze of Music urpassca in 
America. For or lar address 

. D. SANDERS, Superintendent. 





atone ate and Commercial | Tnsticate, New 

Haven, Conn. General Ru-sell' +) aratory 
to colle necientific 8 hools, or ‘Voaeces. ation, eb. 
phys‘ca training by military ‘drilling, ee e 
Ample opportunity for athletic games, rowing. e 





BANGOR THEOL OGICA L SEMINARY. 

The sixty-second acadcmical year will open on 
Thursday, Sept. 8h. bn examination atv a. m. 
of that a. For ca ¢ or information apply to 
the secretary, Prot. Joun 8S. SgwaLt, Bangor, Me 





FRE HOL® he eta ys] eens, N. c. 
Established in 1 and young me 


L. H. 
Atwoter and F.C. of Princeton Coll : 
one ae McGill and Jee. 'C. Moffat, of f Princeton 


Rev. A. G. Cuamens, Principal. 





‘ EMINARY, Fulton, Oswego Co., 
Ne ag ee = pea) 1 for both sexes. Begins Sth 
September. 46th yer. Address Rev. James GILMOUR. 


ooD MUSI 2 SEMINARY ~ for 
MATEETORE BESS PERINARY cr 


BCOC 
East Haddam, Middlesex Co., Conn: 








AGENTS WANTED. 





. Sen 
EMERSO! emson G. CLARE, ACM GES 


MIG DEPRES GOES, Wee MSS, KEITH. 
" Voine Ladies  y Boren Ban Seth 
Applications by letter till Sept. 


PB rineipal 








ept. 14th 


HAHNEMANN 
Medical College = “ ee 


For Catalogue, a 
T.8. HOYNE, M. D., 
1639 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Til. 


AM eR. SCHOOL Us phd FA LD Estab. 1855. 


1. aids all who want well-qualified Teachers.” 
2. Gives Parents information of good Sch 
8. Represents skilled teachers wanting Soaniees, 
4. Be! J; aud Rents Schoo! Jen. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secreta 
=. East 14th St.. neer Fifth Avenue, New York, 


me ESE, Ry ar 4 eg COLLEGE. 
Increa e of cent. wiihin three 
Tests, Two acgrees wt or — Goupene. 
uildines large, modern conveniences. tiful; ac 
cessible tocity. 45th year eres & Se) t. ane 1681, For 
catalogues address Rev. WILLIAMS, A.M., 
President. Wilmington, Del. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


FOR THE. LIBERAL EDUCATION iff 
WOMEN, Examinations for entrance, Sept. 1 
Catalogues sent on anqiestion 

L. DEAN, Registrar. 


Si 
oe tantging "Pirecclarg’ Opens apt tance Dire ng 

















FORT ET WARDCOLLEGIATEINSTITUTE. Superb 
new biidings ; th'rveen teach: rs ; a td] year. 
Sept. 12th. Address Joseph E. King, Fort Edward. N.Y. 


TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Twenty seventh ~~. agi Sept, 13th. Send Ser 
year boox. CHA DOWD, A-M., Presiden’ 
AW SCOOT. OFS RHE NIVERSITY OF 

pets THE CITY O EW 4h RK. 
= i arte. annual acerion pa) 
goes D. RB. JAQUES, emt 7 j of cute 








Wa BA ASA 1 COL LEGE, 
Crawferdeville. iud, 
Next term bexins September &th. Excellent factii- 
pI 4 students in Prepares. ‘Ty, Scientific, and Clas- 
1 Courses. Expenses moderate. Send for circu- 
JOSEPH F. TUTTLE, President. 








MOUNT HOLYOKE SEREAST. 

Four years course fo a? Women. Observat pm gd 9 
eed vant & aka te year. wares 
MISS WARD, Principal, South Hadley, Mass, 
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BORDENTOWN FEMALE COLLEGE. 
Location delightful and very hesltitu 
in all} ee. Super'or ‘tacilities 1 in pay Art, 
= and German. Dn» not fall to consult onr cata 
Address Rev. WM. C. BOWEN, A. M., Pres’t. 


LUSHING IN. Y.) NSTIT hi 
a net nouns, = 
ws. ptember 13: 
EA. ondaatien 


EXXSY¥ 1.V vA NTA gil ITARY ACADFE- 

» CHEST 5 Clarses one and - Civil 

nginecring. € = = lnaar d English. De- 
grees confe erred. Col. t. 


1841 Ps Ma A Ftd hg JNSTE TITUTE, 1881. 
offers rare cadvantegent ina a leceatanet | unrivaled 
beauty. Address ¥. SPEAR, Principal, 


Drew ike orogh. ical dvs N.Y. —Health. 
ful, home ee entages unsur- 
passed. Rates 7. Geo, C. Smith, A. M. 


Gola ill semi f ¥ 
Bridgevo ort. an. Adaress Miss A 

















Oa TNUT-STRE T tee DIL INARY. 
iss BONNEY and Ae, Pninci 
thirty secord year of Boarding Day 


\will-o: Se aA t, Maat t 
Sis ESTs Cease , Philadelphia. 


GLAND | plttzaRy ACADE 
ces er, Mara. bec ins its Twen tyes +4 


SERRA ets, 29 Cee 


oSTnK QUI QAM SOUOOT Te 
ear. oO 
For circulars address Hany Hiscucoca, 8. Louis, Mo. 








Agents Wanted tor “OUR 3 
CRE ALR oe A 

-westen: EMPIRE, 
gnctlalne Dolar. Gounty Bheiterory Se ieand Terete 


forge Pages. Retails eb.0 
‘ener Hy Ce Mitstinoed and other Lands; 
Ma. Rccial, Rencasienal = es Pree 





as 
i: alnfaltes, M at Neh Columbia yo at Are ns— 
every section beyond the Mississippi. Sells to every class, 
end secures the most unqnalified endorsements. &ubston- 


tially bound, 10 inches in le neth and over 7 in width, ont- 
side measure, Address RRapiey, GARRETSOX & Co., 
do, 6. Fourth Surest, Philadelphia, Pa, 


THE COMPARATIVE EDITION OF. 
THE NEW_ TESTAMENT. 


0 FULL TEXT OF 
Mae Paty “King James” and “Revised Ver- 
1 NE sions” IN PARALLEL PAGES. 
"=." Free from — es shown 
ataglance. OXLY ONE FOOK REQUIRED. ves time, 
saves labor, insures pon fatisfaction. Sells 
epee a 1,000 nares. Price on y Ai 50. 

GENTS H, CHAMBERS 
ENTED. se. Lous, fto.; 0b LC2BO, Tih; Roa “Ge. 
of enetry and industry can earn 


AG ENT from £20 tof50 per week in sell- 


ing our CONSPFCTUS of the HISTOR Y of the 
Political PARTIES and the Feceral GOVERN- 
MERKT. One of the most popular and best endorsed 
worksever published. Send for particulars and terms. 


Address GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, 
6 Dey Street, New York City. 
epre rweek. Will 
$55. 66 erent 6400.00. outttand eam 
s wor 
E. G. RIDEO Yours 00.11 108 Barcis ay Street, New York 


Aint WANTED for the Best and Fastest 








Sel.ing Pictorial F ooke and Bibies. Prices reduced 
per cent. National Pusienine Co., Phila., Pa. 





MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


THE PRINCE OF SONG. 


A Collection of Sacred and Secular Masic 
for Elementary and Advanced 


Singing Classes, 
Choirs, 
Institutes, and 
Conventions. 
By C. C. CASE and C. C. WILLIAMS. 


The PRINCE OF SONG contains the results of the 
ripened experience of these two most successful 





oC - laclpen 
THE PRINCE Cr SONG. 
Price, 75 Cents a 7 } At $7.50 per dezen, 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
No. § Unter Square, | CINCINNATI, 0. 
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Religions Hutellinence. 
THE POPE'S AFFAIRS. 


Tue disturbance at the removal of the 
remains of Pius IX has been used very 
extensively to stir up agitation in regard to 
the position of the Pope in Rome and pro- 
voke sympathy for him as a prisoner of the 
Vatican. In the midst of the excitement, 
the report was circulated that the Pope 
seriously contemplated leaving Rome, 
where he was subject. coustantly to insult, 
and take up his abode either in America or 
Malta. The rumor was immediately con- 
tradicted; but the Déritto, the organ of the 
Italian ministry, says the substance of it is 
true, but it is not true that such a step is 
in immediate prospect. It further states 
that, in his recent circular to the nuncios, 
Cardinal Jacobini, Papal Secretary of State, 
plainly foreshadowed the possibility that 
the Pope might feel himself obliged to leave 
Rome. A subsequent circular to the am- 
bassadors at the Vatican contained a para- 
graph in which the. same.meaning was dis- 
tinctly legible between the lines. On being 
asked to explain the paragraph, Cardinal 
Jacobini replied that it was intended to 
draw attention to the increasing possibility 
of the Pope’s departure from. Rome, where 
he enjoyed neither liberty nor security, A 
correspondent telegraphs: .‘‘ There can be 
no doubt that the Pope is seriously pre- 
occupied on the subject, and that this pre- 
occupation has greatly increased since the 
meeting in favor of the abolition of the 
Papal guaranties. Whether he will eventu- 
ally leave Rome or when are questions he 
has not decided; but those who should 
know assert that he has distinctly made up 
his mind not to tolerate the slightest in- 
fringement of his dignity. Should any 
such thing happen, it will determine his 
departure at once.” 

Another dispatch states that the report 
that the Pope thought of quitting Rome 
was circulated by the Vatican to rouse 
Catholics abroad. Still another dispatch 
says the Pope has, declared that he will 
never leave Rome until compelled to-do so, 

A Catholic account of the disturbance 
shows that but comparatively few persons 
were engaged in it.. The procession con- 
sisted of a hearse and sixteen carriages, 
besides many persons on foot. The pro- 
cessionists carried torches and chanted the 
rosary and prayers for the dead. Many 
houses on the route were illuminated, and 
priests and others, with torches, joined the 
cortge. The first insults were received from 
a few ruffians; but, asthe procession moved 
op into other streets, the rioters became 
more numerous and bolder, and atta¢ked 
the processionists with insulting language 
and hurled sticks and stones at them. The 
aggressors, says the correspondent of the 
London Tablet, were always the same per- 
sons, who appeared at different points 
again and again. The rioting could have 
been prevented, if proper precautions had 
been taken, The explanation af the Gov- 
ernment, as given by the home minister, 
Signor Depretis, is this: 





** The architect, Wespignani, on the part 
of the ©ardinals, heirs of the defunct Pope 
Pius IX, requested from the Prefect of 
Rome the authorization for the transport- 
ing from the Basilica of St. Peter 10 that 

of St. Lorenzo fuori le mure, the corpse of 
the said Pontiff, declaring that the cort-ge 
would consist of one car, drawn by four 
horses, and two or three carriages, but 
without any external sign and iu a mode en- 
tirely private. Instead of this, very 
many carriages and an extraordinary 
number of persons, with lighted torches, 
assembled a little ‘before midnight tn 
the Plazza of St. Peter’s. He depldred 
the tumult which was caused by a few .in- 
considerable persons. No serious accident 
occurred. The authorities interfered re- 
peatedly; but, notwithstanding, the cere- 
mony was disturbed: ‘The Government 
gave the requisite orders; tut, In conse- 
quence of the distance to be traversed, it 
was impossible to prevent disturhances at 
certain poicts. An inquiry would be insti- 
tuted, and, if it were found that any officials 
had ane negligent, they would be Loma 
ishe 


The Italie, sperking for -the LAberale:’ 
says: ‘The trae Liberals, those who 
write ov their banners the word “Toler- 
ance,’ felt not the least hurt by the honors 
paid to the remaiusiof the defunct Pontiff; 
and, though they might : disapprove of . the! 


_the first appointment since the May Laws 


“jnterest of the state, but the Curia has made 





cautious ot to give yr thelr proveste an ime 

portance to the manifestation which it 
could only acquire,from the behavior . of 
the public; Above all, they would have 
avoided furnishing arms to the Clericals, 
who now cap and will not fail to say: “ You 
see plainly that the Pope isa prisoner and 
canuot issue from the Vatican. If a dead 
Pope is exposed, to such ,jysulis,. what 
would happen to a. living Pope who ven- 
tured to show himself in public?’” It ap- 
pears, therefore, that the rioters represeuted 
only the lower elements of the population 
of Rome, and wot the staunch supporters of 
the Goverument, 

The Cardinal-Archbishop of Paris and 
the Cardinal-Archbishop. of Toledo have 
seen fit to express sentiments of horror and 
indignation at the outrage. The former, in 
a letter to the Pope, says: 

“The scenes that took place are that 
awful niglit of the 12th of July, in ‘the 
center of Christian civilization, are worthy 
of the darkest days of barbarism; and will 
leave an indelible stain of disgrace upon 
the period, full of sadness, in which we 
live. Indeed, if :these men cannot: allow 
the hearse bearing, the remains of a saint 
and great. Pope to pass by in peace, how 
are we to expect that they will show respect 
to yout august person? And we may 
gather from that what we are to think of 
the so-called liberty euaranteed, we were 
told, to the Vicar of Jesns Christ by those 
who usurped his states.” 

The Archbishop of. Toledo. urges, all .Cath- 
olics throughout the entire world to unite 
to insure the independence of the Pope. 

These utterances are considered offensive 
to the Government,of Italy, and the Gov- 
ernment at. Madrid has apologized for the 
expressions of the Toledo prelate. 

It is rather curious that among the ac- 
tions taken in connection with the meeting 
advocating the abolition of the Papal Guar- . 
anties Law was ene’! against the official 
organ of the Vatican, the Osservatore Ro- 
mano, which was seized by the Government 
for publishing reports of the speeches at 
that meeting. That paper declares, in a 
subsequent issue, that the Government 
took this step because it. published the 
names of all concerned and faithfully re- 
‘ported the blasphemies which were per- 
mitted to be shouted: for hours in a public 
theater, and of which the authorities wish 
to keep the Oatholics in ignorance, 

From Berlin comes“the news of the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Korum as Bishop of the 
Diocese of .Treves by the Pope....The can- 
didate was approved by Germany. ~ "This is 


came intoforee. Whatit means.cannot be: 
understood until fuller information is given, 
A correspondent telegraphs from Berlin: 
‘The government has allowed the Oath- 
pre iclergy to exercise their old influence 


yp the public schools: im regard te their }- 


> “oot ‘Different dioceses’ have 
been again: i nstituted, the - payment of. 
clereymen’s salaries renewed, and the rights 
of the orders for etie the siek 

The Goverument took these measures in the 


no sacrifices. It -hae: sueceeded only by 
passive resistance and it is feared that other 
and greater concessions will be made to the 
Vatican, particulatly if the’ elections ‘nro- 
duce a Conservative majority for the Gov- 
ernment.” 

xteislipicintaligaggiaiatnienadici 


Dr. HATFIELD’s summary for the Presby- 
terian Church shows but littte gain fn eommn- 
nicants the past year. The tnerease in contri- 
bations is quite large. We append a table for 
the past \wo years: 
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48,240 thus received; tn 1 Ma 1S Br 
82,277; and in 1879, 29,196. The Yetredes fh 
five years has been 22,806, or nearly half, while 
the figures of those received by letter show. 
little fluctuation. In Sunday-school members 
there has heen.a wonderful gain. The vumber 
reported in 1875 was 520,452. The present roll 
is 633,564—a net increase of over 113,000. 


.-At the recent meeting of the Convoca- 
‘tion of Canterbury a letter was read in the 
House of Bishops from Bishop Bedell, of Ohio, 
calling attention to the intrusion of English 
bishopsin the dioceses of American bishops. 
He wrote: 

** Considerable uneasiness exists as to the ‘ in- 
trusion’ of missionary bishops of the Church 
of England within the fields occupied by 
bishops of our Church in China, Japan, and 
Africa, The purpose of the resolutions of the 

Lambeth: Conference was that all such con- 

flicts of jurisdiction, or appearance of it, might 
be prevented. Our General Conveution com- 
plied with. the suggestions of the Lambeth 
Conference with great unanimity, feeling that 
itis of main importance that the utmost cor 
diality god the most. brotherly co-operatiou 
should exist between the branches of the 
Anglican communion in heathen lands. The 
continued purpose of the English Church to 
establish @ cathedral.in Shanghai, which has 
been the see of our bishops for thirty-six years, 
is a surprise to us. Bishop Boone was seated 
there for pine years before the English Church 
had sent. a missionary to China. Bishop Wil- 
liams has been in Japan since 1866. If a bishop 
of the English Church shoul now be sent to that 
kingdom, as is, no doubt, desirable, the arrange- 
ment of jurisdiction should be the subject of 
earef:] mutual -consideration.~ The -singular 
‘intrusion’ of Bishop Crowther into the field 
of our missionary bishop at Cape Palmas has 
never been explained. [ trust your Grace will 
pardon me for calling attention again to these 
incidents and expressing..the eamest desire 
that the whole subject of sending bishops of 
the Anglican communion into fields already 
oceupied by any member of that communion 
mav be the subject of consultation and adjust- 
ment by the board appointed under the direc- 
tion of the late Conference at Lambeth.” 
The Archbishop of Canterbury explained 
that with regard to Japan and China he 
thought the controversy bad been settled and 
that there would be no trouble in the future. 
The paper was referred to the committee ap- 
_ pointed by. the Lambeth Conference. 


... The Rev..8. F. Green still languishes tn 
prison, though bie friends have used every 
means to have. him released. His appeal has 
been dismissed by the House of Lords and the 
judgment. of the’Court of Arches stands. The 
Lower House of the Convocation of Canter- 
bury unanimously agreed on a representation to 
the House of Bishops praying them to use their 
influence {n putting an end to the scandal of 
Mr. Green’s imprisonment. The bishops re- 
plied that, whilst. cordially concurring in de- 
ploring the fact, they cou!d see no way out of 
the dilemma.except through Mr, Green’s loyal 
submission to the godly admonition of his 
bishop, as it “‘ must always be quite impossible 
to exempt either ministers of the Church or 
ministers of Nonconformist bodies from the 
usual methods by whieb both alfke-are liable; , 
im the last resort, to be prevented from diso- 
beying the order of the Court.” They added 
that they look ‘for some amendment, however, 
of procedure in ecclesiastical courts from the 
Royal Commission, now sitting. 


....A new chureh enterprise is to be inaugu- 
rated in this .city,in September. The Bapiist 
Church on Fifty-third Street; west side, is to 
become the depository of a library of biblica) 
literature, the seat of a * Bible-workers’ col- 
lege,” and the bome of a“ people's churéh.” 
Dr. G. W. Samson is to be pastor and presi. 
dent. There will be afternoon and evening 
classes—first, to give special instruction, as in 
Hebrew and Greek, to. partially educated 
pastors ; second, to furnish systematic instruc 
tion to mission. laborers unable to obtain an 
education elsewhere; third, to furnish familiar 
lectures to church-workers and Sunday-school 
teachers: and, fourth, to provide argumenta_ 
tive addresses on Sunday afternoons, together 
with a week evening’s discussion for skeptics 
and inguirers. The chief aim will be to draw 
out and direct youth who ought to seek col- 
legiate and theologieal education, none being 
retained under. instruction except those who 
cannot be provided elsewhere. 


.. The Oatholie. Telegraph thinks that, if the 
Roman Catholic Church had retained all tts 
children, there’ would now be in this country 
from 20,000,000.:ta 25,000,000 members of that 
Church, whereas there aré now Jess than 
7,000,000. It attribates the great loss to the 
influence of the public schools. 


-+-Dr, Hfil ‘and Wis wife, of the Protestant. 


Episcopal Chureh, who -have worked - fifty 
years in.Athens. for.female education, biave 


received a) rom, oe Kin of ex- 
eee ta? chanee , pes Ee tanh “of 
the an obtained. 
© ...The The Board of Foreign Missions Of te 
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PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS OF THE 
NATIVE CHURCH 


IN THE FOREIGN FIELD.* 
—_—— 


It seems strange that the work of the mis- 
sionary should be soonest accomplished where 
most was to be done. No more revolting ex- 
hibition of man’s utter depravity, wretched 
ignorance, and savage superstitions could be 
found than in the South Sea Islands; and yet 
these savages yielded more rapidly tothe influ- 
ence of the Gospel than have the Hiudus and 
Chinese. The native church in the Sandwich, 
Fiji, and other groups, as well as in New Zea- 
land and.Madagascar, may not be in some re- 
spects a model organization; it may be very 
imperfect ; but it gives some of the highest 
proofs of possessing the true spirit of the 
Church of Christ. The destruction of idols 
and idol worship in these islands was must 
hearty and complete; and, though occasional 
relapses into the customs of heathenism have 
occurred, the old system of religion and the 
barbarous practices of the past are gone for- 
ever. The church is built on a sound basis 
and promises to produce a more intelligent, 
stable, and provident society. The problem of 
self-support is working ont {ts own solution 
very happily. The natives have, from the first, 
been accustomed to contribute liberally, and not 
a few of them have gone out as teachers to other 
islands: This native church already has its mar- 
tyrs, and before the generation of cannibals 
has passed away in the Fiji and other groups 
native missionaries are produced who die nobly 
for the Cross at the hands of the cannibals of 
New Britain and New Guinea. Madagascar 
and the Sandwich Islands both have mission- 
ary associations working for the salvation of 
the unevangelized heathen ; and Tonga, afier 
paying all its own expenses, turns a large sur- 
plus yearly into the treasury of the Austra- 
lastan Wesleyan Missionary Society. In no 








_otber heathen missfons have native agents 


been more extensively used or with better re- 
sults, They are notsimply willing, but anxious 
to enter the service of the eburch; not from 
motives of worldly gain, but from a sense of 
duty and gratitude for what they enjoy. The 
outlook of the native church in the island 
world is, therefore, very hopeful. 

In Africa we find missions in all stages of 
progress, from the difficult and dangerous be- 
ginnings among the recently discovered tribes 
of the Central regions to the flouri:hing con- 
gregations in the south and. onthe West Coast. 
As in the South Seas, the missionaries have 
had to destroy first, and then build up anew 
system of society and civilization. The 
ignorant mind must be emptied of its 
gross and degrading superstitions before a 
true conception of Christianity can be formed; 
then a long and tedious process of training is 
necessary; and habits of industry and provi- 
dence must be encouraged, as an indispensable 
part of a very extensive curriculum. Consid- 
ering the character of the work to be done 
and the force of demoralizing influences op- 
nosing the progress of it, misstons in Africa 
have borne much excellent fruit. The matert- 
al for a native charch in South Africa consists 
of thirty-five or forty thousaud communicants, 
with perhaps two hundred thousand adher- 
ents, The quality of these Christians, as 
proved by severe test, is such as to give great 
encouragement to those who are anxious to 


see an independent tative church. It is evi- 


dent, however, that, while the missionaries 
may be gradually withdrawn, until compara- 
tively few are left, the presence and advice 
and guidance of Europeans will be necessary 
for a generation or more tocome. There will 
be danger until the leaven of heathenism is 
entirely destroyed and Christian institutions 
firmly established. Meantime, a great edu- 
cational work, which is now well under way, 
must be done.. The present is the stage for 
careful cultivation. The native ministry is 
full of promise. It is growing in numbers, in- 
telligence, and efficiency. The Rev. Jobn Kil- 
ner, who made an official tour of the Wesley- 
an missions in South Africa, last year, speaks 
in high terms of the fifty or sixty candidates 
for admission to conference. He says: ‘* They 
are soundly converted mew, of singular force 
of character. Many of ‘them dre men of mark 
among their fellows; some of them are con- 
nected with the ruling chiefs and acknowl- 
edged to be of noble descent. The Lord has 
blessed their labors shun tly. Hundreds of 
heathen have been conrérted through their 
instromentality. They have the spirit and 
Hearing of gentlemen, their manners and ad- 
dress baving a grace about them tndicating 
.much men' susceptibility and considerable 
polish. * They are. @ generation in advance of 
and are sought by the 
pative churches, which will support them en- 
Heelys: ae posters, Other societies ean give” 


~~ ss Addrem a0 Chamaugua by Mr. 
Carroll. 
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efmilar reports of their native agents, who are 
gradually relieving the missionaries and 
building up year by year an energetic and en- 
during native church. 

On the West Coast there has been an inde- 
pendent native church tn Sierre Leone nearly 
twenty years. Compcsed largely of released 
slaves and representing more than one handred 
distinct tribes, it is au illustration of what may 
be done for the vast and various populations 
of the “Dark Continent.” It is furnishing 
excellent men for pioneer work, it is adding to 
itself new congregations, and it is receiving 
only $1,500 a year from the Church Missionary 
Society. In time we may hope to see in the 
territory lying between the Senegal and the 
Cameroons a well-equipped native church. 

The missionary work in the Turkish Empire, 
both in Turkey proper and in Ezypt, is chiefly 
among the populations called Christian. 
These Christians count for nothing until they 
are made over according to the Evangelical 
process. The converts of the American Boar 
in European and Asiatic Turkey are new men, 
trained as active, intelligent, aggressive Chris- 
tians. They are advancing, especially in 
Western Turkey, toward a condition of inde- 
pendence, with the promise of becoming an 
important agency in social and relizious 
reformation ina country which nothing but 
God’s all-conquering grace can redeem. 

In Burmah the foundations for a vigorous, 
self-dependent, and aggressive native church 
have been laid by the American Baptist Union. 
The last report of that society says that the 
progress of self-support in all the missions in 
Burmah becomes more noticeable every year. 
The natives are building chapels and school 
houses, and maintaining pastors and evangel- 
ists, and even helping inthe missions among 
the unevangelized heathen. The number of 
native preachers {s four hundred and forty- 
seven, or nearly five for everv missionary, and 
there are twenty-two thousand members. The 
Karens bear more than half the burden of sup- 
porting their religions and educational insti- 
tutions. Last year the members of the Ba:- 
sein Association raised upward of $27,400, 
which was an average of more than $+ for each 
communicant, and they areclassed as poor 


ople. 

The missions in Japan. thongh comparatively 
new, already stan‘l on a ood basis. The hind- 
rances met with in China are not so numerous 
and formidable in the Island Empire. A 
higher and more influential class of the popu- 
lation has been reached, and the converts, 
with larger means generally to contribute from 
and less opposition to Western ideas, have 
made more rapid progress toward independ- 
ence and self-support. Already a number of 
churches have ceased to draw from the mis 
sion treasuries for their expenses, and there is 
the nucleus of a native church organization in 
the union of the Presbyterian and Reformed 
congregations, with its presbyteries and synod. 

There is good reason for believing that the 
progress of missions in the vast Empire of 
China will not herceforth be as slow as it has 
been. The 20,000 communicants of 1880 will, 
T believe, be not less than 40.000 or 50,000 in 
1890, and there will be a great advance in the 
direction of self-support. This question is be- 
ing urged upon the native Christians persist- 
ently and universally, and the younger mem- 
bers seem more inclined to help themselves 
and not depend so mueh upon the missionaries 
as did their fathers, When the Missionary 
Conference was held at Shanghai, in 1877, only 
eighteen churches out of three hundred and 
twelve were wholly self-supporting. Now the 
English Baptist Society alone reports thirty two 
churches, each having a native pastor and 
paying itsown way. The missionaries of this 
Society are committed to this policy, and they 
hold that the “necessity for nursing native 
Christians at the expense of foreieners, if they 
be sincere, isa figment of faithless fear and 
fancy.” The report of the London Society 
says: ‘* Never before have the churches made 
such progress in self-support as in this one 
year.’? The missionaries of the Church Society 
notice a stronger desire among the converts 
to build chapels for themselves ; and those of 
the American Presbyterian Society speak of 
the disposition of the churches of the Ningpo 
Presbytery “to rely more and more upon their 
own resources, both in labor and contribu- 
tions.”” On the other band, several societies 
have little that it is encouraging to report in 
this direction; and it is evident that a great 
deal of patient training is required to bring 
the Christians of China up to the point of 
self-dependence and se] f-support. 

The condition and outlook of the native 
church in India are very encouraging. There 
is a large body of native Christians (upward 
of a third of. a million) aid more than a hun- 
dred thoysand communicants. The character 
of these Christians, who, according to Bishop 
Sargent, have no cause to shrink from com- 
parison ru hose of a ri gaaal country in 
similar Mit de and t ‘be present rate of 

promise. Mr. Badley, tu 
the revised Wcmciie" ‘of his Bidian Missionary 








Directory, shows that in ‘tie past nine years 
the increase'of ordained native preachers has 
been seventy-three per cent.; of native Chris- 
tians, fifty-two per cént.; and of native com- 
municants, ninety-four per eent. Theadvance 
toward a state of independence and self-sup; 
port has probably not been equally rapid ; but 
there is no doubt of a considerable gain. A 
strong desire is manifested among the native 
Christians, especially in South India, for the 
establishment of a United Native Church with 4 
its own creed, its own form of government, {ts 
own ministry, and its own treasury. The pro- 
ceedings of the native councils connected 
with the Church Missionary Suciety, which 
stands at the head of all societies in India, 
show that this feeling is deep gnd strong 
These councils consist of native pastors and 
lay representatives, who meet under the pres- 
idency of the missionary of the di-trict and 
have to do with local matters, such as 
the building of ‘churches and schools, 
the collection and disburserfient of vari- 
ous fufids, and the discipline of lay 
agents Supported by these §funds. They 
relieve the Society of some responsibility 
and place new burdens on the natives, thus 
preparing them for a state of independence. 
(fhe Council of the Punjab, at its second 
meeting, in 1877, resolved to form a mission- 
ary society on the principle that no Chris- 
tian communities should live for themselves 
alone, but should seek the welfare of others. 
At another meeting Mr. Sher Singh said: 
*“‘Christian missionaries have come to us from 
England, at the risk of their lives, and some 
of them‘ received no salaries at all for all 
their pains and labors for us. Why ehould 
not God give this same spirit to us? If we 
remain alwacs dependent on them, we shall 
not receive it soon. . Let us learn to bear our 
burdens, and God will help us.” The ques- 
tion of union with other native Christians 
came up, and, with demonstrations of joy, it 
was said that there were no barriers to such § 
union, unless the missionaries had created 
them. 

While, however, an excellent spirit is pre- 
vailing between the native Christians of all 
societies, a better educated native ministry is 
coming forward, and contributions are increas- 
ing, it is the opinion of so competent a body 
as the recent South India Conference that the 
“Native Church is, in no part of ft, as yet ina 
position to dispense with Européan guidance 
and support.’’ It is still in need of the wateh- 
ful care of the missionaries and of a course of 
training adapted to develop its immature 
powers. a ry 


News of the Week, 


THE SUFFERING PRESIDENT. 


THERE has been no materiab change in the 
conslition of President Garflelg during the past 
week and he remains much the same. A 
slight improvement was pore up to Satur- 
day last, when there was an increase of fever, 
which has not yet ahated. On Sunday nicht 








the President did not sleep well, and we Le 


troubled with nausea and vomiting, the resutt 
being an fncreased pulse and temperature, the 
official bulletin of Monday morning recording 
his pulse at 108 and his temperstere at 100 2. 
These figures were higher than those generally 
noted at the morning examinations and some 
uneasiness was occasioned thereby. While 
there is no canse for immediate alarm, the 
public are feeling somewhat discouraged at 
the finctuations fp President ‘Garfleld’s con- 
dition, “It is now nearly seven weeks sitice 
the shooting, and, while no worse, he Was 
not yet reti¢hed the road to marked improve- 
ment. The febrile rise occurs daily and can- 
not failto weaken the patient. The discon- 
tinvance of this afternoon fever will be thought 
to mark the first stepstoward positive recovery, 
which at the best can be but a slow and fa- 
tiguing process. 

A singular feature of the President’s injury 
lies in the fact that Saturday appears to 
be an unfortunate day. It was on a Satur- 
day that the assassin fired fhe shot, that 
the first severe relapse Occurred, and 
that all the subsequent unfavorable symptoms 
have manifested themselyes, The bulletin of 
Monday did vot state the cause of the illness 
of Sunday night and it is possibia that it was 
but remotely related to his injury: 

Secretary Blaine has been suffeting with 
malaria for some time, and left Washington 
last week, with his family, for a short vacation 
at his home in Maine. Dr. Hamilton has been 
in attendance during the past week as con- 
sulting surgeon, but was relieved on Sunday 
by Dr. Agnew... a 





ENGLAND seems to be experiencing that | 


American institution own as a ‘‘ dead- 

k.” The Land Bill, after its passage by the 
ae eat sent to the House of’ Lords;'] 
where twas epesanty shorn of many promi-' 
nent features and aaa to much a.nend- 
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ment. It was then returned to the House of 
Commons, who passed it, minus the amend- 
ments of the Lords, and again sent it to the 
Upper House. The Honorable Lords immedi- 
ately reinserted the amendments, It is evi- 
dent that Mr. Gladstone will find it necessary 
to hold a conference with the leading Conserv- 
ative peers and arrive at a satisfactory concln- 
sion. It is thought that, inthe end. the Com- 
mons will be victorious. The working classes 
held a montter meeting in favor of a protec- 
tive tariff on Wednesday of last week, in Exe- 
ter Hall, London, a large number of delegates 
being present from all parts of England. 


...-The Republican State Convention of Vir- 
ginia met in Lynchburg, on the 10th, and, after 
a stormy meeting, endorsed the Mahone or 
Readjuster ticket. A number of the “‘ straight- 
out’? Republicans vigorously opposed this co 
alition, and subsequently endeavored to nom 
inate a ticket of their own, with the names of 
regular Republicans thereon. Their efforts 
were not successful, and thelr meeting ad- 
journed, a few of the dissatisffed Republicans 
announcing their intention of supporting the 
regular Democratic ticket. 


.-The Pope has openly expressed his dis- 
approval of the speeches made at the recent 
meeting held in Rome to urge the abolition of 
the papal guaranties, and says he considers 
them asa greater offense against the Church 
than the @isturbance at the removal of the 
remains of Pope Pius IX. 


.- The elections in Spain will take place on 
Sunday next, and party spirit is running high. 
The situation is viewed with gravity by the 
government, who fear that the occasion may 
serve as a pretext for another insurrection. 


..The French invasion of Tunis and 
Algiers still continues, but with little fighting. 
France is on the eve of her national election, 
and, though the contest will be exciting, there 
are no disturbanees reported as yet. 


..The Cornell Uniwersity crew were de- 
feated in their race with the Douanhort crew, 
of Vienna, on the Danube, last Thursday. 
United States Minister Phelps acted as judge 
at the finish. 

...-Another Russian newspaper has been 
suspended by the government. Little is feared 
of an immediate outbreak and the state of 
affairs is getting more and more settled. 


...-Great frauds have been “discovered on 
the part of a number of Turkish officials, 
charged with the collection of the yovernment 
taxes. 


....Switzerland ts suffering from a severe 
drought, which has lasted for two months. 


"A CELEBRATED BEAUTY. 


The Famous Madame Ninon ers l’Enelos. 


How She Obtained and fhe 
Wonderful Sleaynece at yo Bena o 
her Complexion until the 95 
Year of her Life. 








The famous beauty, Ninon de l'Enclos, astonished 
the wonderful clearness and 
brilliancy of pes complexion throuchout her life. At 
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JonN W. Duxeee, of Cincinnati. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. OAM & SON, Proprietors. « 
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DRS. STRONGS’ INSTITUTE, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, =. Y. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
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KENMORE, 


BANY 
situated ecoulld Bis Pearl and tt 
tre 
has the finest location in the city and is within ea 
walking distance of Depots, New Capitol, and all 
Public Buildings. 
FIRST CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 
ADAM BLAKE, Proprietor. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


INMAN LINE. 


UNITED STATES AND ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 


New York to Queenstown and Liverpool. 
EVERY THURSDAY OR SATURDAY. 

















‘8.775 

These magnificent steamers are among the strong- 
est, largest, and fastest on the Atlantic and have every 
modern improvement, including hot and cold water 
and electric bells in staterooms, tevolvin 
saloons, bath and smoking rooms, barber-shops, etc. 

For rates of eer and other information apply to 

JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 31 Broadway 


CUNARD LINE. 
NOTICE, 

i With the view of diminishing the chances of col- 
lision, the steamers of this line take a specified course 
for all seasons of the year. 

On the outward passage from Queenstown to New 
York or Boston crossing the meridian of 50 at 43 lati- 
tude, or nothing to the north of 42. 

m the homeward passage qonsiag the meridian of 
50 at 42, or nothing to the nortb of 43. 

FPOM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOT. oR QUEENSTOWN. 
FROM PIER NO. 40 NORTH KIVER. 
A Wednesday, August 17th, 11 a. Li 

COT ALORA mew)... .” Wednesday. August 2ith, 4p. 

ALGERIA....... .»- Wednesday, Aug. Sist. 930 A.M. 
SCYTHIA.........0.-. “Weanesday. Sept. 7th, 8 P. Mm. 

£89, and #100, according to accommonation. 

Cabin passage and return tickets 0u favorabieterms. 

Sveerage tickets ,o — ~b — i. parts of oy 7 at 
Yery low rates, yreteht ssege office No. 4 
Bowling Green, VERNON H VERNON ca 3 ROW} & CO., Agents. 


Anchor Line U.S. Mail Steamers. 


NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 
From Pier No. 20 North River. New York. 
Devonia, Aug. 20th, 2 P. | Ethiopia...Sept. 3d, 1 
Anchoria, Aug. 27th, 7 a. M, Furnessia, Sept. 10th. Tam mM 


These steamers do not carry cattle, sheep, or pigs. 
Cabins, $60 to $80. Excursion tickets at uced rates. 
Second Cabin, $40. Steerage, $28. 

NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, foot of Charles Street. 
Victoria, Auv. 20th, 2 P.M} Calinornia, Aug. ¥.8t.¥ aml 
sengers., 
Cabins, $55 and $65. Excursion tickets at reauced rates, 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents, 
7 Bowliug Green. 
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ENGRAVINGS, 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION SPE SR ATS, ” by Ritchie. Size 
Of Shes, SOAIG. ...0.c00cceveccccsccccedsiscces 

eT in Artist’ 's Proof, signed and attested 


F. B. Carp ener, the rtist, and A. H. 
Pitehie the ses pcnants canedateneennna see 20 00 
Lig et? F THE UNITED STATES. 6m 
Bisse, BOXEO. ..ccccdccsccsccccecrccocesecocecccce 
The Same, in Aste s A seed signed by A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver.............0+-.eess+ «+ 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. S. GRANT. Size. 16x20. } 4 


EX VICE PRES. SS HENRY WILSON. Size, 1¢x20. 
EX. VICE PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


EDWIN M, STANTON. Size, 16x20. 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20 


Allof the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent postpaid, on receipt of the money. 








Tee, “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LILCOLN.” 
Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 
RA SS Se es Ov) $1 00 
The oh Stns AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth. 190 pages 
ined, aaa kena 
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251 Breadway New York, 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





WE have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Tuk INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have nade arrange 
ments with Koch, Sona & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them, Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. THe cover has * THE INDEPENDENT”? 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will te de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each ; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dolar and twenty-tive cents each, The usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 
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@@" All commorications for the Héttcrial. Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Cotumnsa of this journal 
should be ad‘:¢ssed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent. P.O. Box 2787. 

&@” All comzxunications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercial Editor. and all business 
communications from subseribers and advertisers 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

&@™~ Remittances should be made payable to Ta 
INDEPENDENT. 

2 No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address ¢ . 
the writer; not nevessarily or publication.b asa 
garanty of good faith, 

t®™ We do not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

&#™ Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
seripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot. however, even in that 
ease, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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THE VIRGINIA PARTIES. 





Ir is a sorry choice, we fear, that the in- 
telligent, upright voters of Virginia have 
of a state ticket. A colored preacher once 
told his congregation that there are but two 
roads out of this world—one leading to hell, 
the other to damnation. Whereupon one 
of his hearers declared, excitedly, that, if 
that were the case, he would take to the 
woods. We do not sce how those Virginians 
who are mindful vf the houor and pros- 
perity of their state can do better than 
**take to the woods.” On the one hand, the 
Readjuster road leads straight to repudia- 
tion or sheer financial dishonesty; on the 
other, the Bourbon road leads practically to 
the saine disreputable destination. With 
the first of these two parties the ma- 
jority of the Republicans have decided to 
coalesce; while a minority, who call them- 
seives Regular Republicans, threaten, even 
yet, after the failure of their convention, 
to put an independent ticket in the field. 
The prospectis, however, that what strength 
they have will be given to the Bourbons. 
Delegates in the BStraight-out Repub- 
lican Convention boldly declared in favor 
of Daniel, the Bourbon nominee for gov- 
ernor, and most of the bolters will probably 
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vote for him, while still attempting to keep 
up the regular Republican organization, with 
a view of claiming what Federal patronage 
the Government has to bestow in Virginia. 
That is a mutter which must, of course, be 
looked after. 

It is exceedingly unfortunate that there 
should be such complications in both cases 
(for practically there are but two parties in 
the coming campaign) that men of strict 
financiul honesty cannot vote for either 
ticket without approving that which they 
would rather condemn. For the voter it is 
a choice between two evils, both of which 
are mixed with good. The party of the 
Readjusters, or Liberals, has much to com- 
mend it. It is indigenous. It has not 
been introduced from the North; but is the 
product of Virginian thought and has, 
therefore, the promise of greater success in 
its mission. It represents the better ele- 
ment in the Democrat: ranks and is a 
protest and prophecy agdinst the continu- 
ance of a solid South. It is a purty of 
progress, of equal rights, of schools, aud of 
liberal pHinciples generally. Until the Re- 
publican Party becomes a stronger influ- 
ence in Southern politics, the Negroes must 
look chiefly to division in the Democratic 
Party for an opportunity to obtain proper 
recognition and compel a due respect for® 
their rights. Aside, there’ore, from the 
obliquity of the financial plank of the Re- 
adjusters’ platform, we could bid them 
Godspead; but tbe downright dishonesty 
of their scheme of readjustment of the 
sacred abligations of the stwte cunnot te 
too stramgly condemned. There must be 
no excusing it by the National Repablican 
Party, wnder pressure of cmergency. There 
must be no alliance with the Readjusters 
as long as they are’ repud&tors. They 
must fight their own battles within their 
own state. If the Republicans of Virginia 
choose to coalesce with them, they must 
abide by the consequences. 


The difference between the Bourbons and 
the Readjusters, in respect to the payment 
of the debt, is a difference of degree and 
not of kind. The Readjusters propose to 
pare down the deht to the extent of thirteen 
million:dollars. The Bourbons are in favor: 
of paying the principal; but of defrauding 
on the interest to the amount of nearly a 
million of dollars annually. It is to be 
observed, however, that, notwithstanding 
their emphatic denunciation of repudiation, 
they have declared io their platform against 
any increase of taxation; in other words, 
failed to make provision for the payment 
of the debt. And what excuse do the better 
men of that party give? They say that this 
is the best that can be done, under the cir- 
cumstances; that, though the party has 
** undoubtedly lowered their standard,” “‘ab- 
stract and pure honesty is no longer a prac- 
ticable thing in Virginia.” A strong com- 
bination has been formed against them, and 
they must consent to a wrong in order to 
avoid a deeper dishonor. We have no 
sympathy with a morality of accommoda- 
tion. If the Bourbons believed that the 
scheme of the Readjusters was dishonest 
and would dishonor the state, they should 
have stood up manfully for honesty and 
honor, and not have disgraced themselves 
with a cowardly concession to repudiation. 
Furthermore, the Bourbons represent the 
unprogressive element of Virginia. Their 
record on the school question is simply 
ubominable. They have done infinite 
harm to the public schools and deserve 
nothing better than defeat. 

Tbe Republicans of Virginia have chosen, 
at the expense of a bolt from their state 
conveotion in Lynchburg, to put no ticket 
of their own in the field, but to give 
their strength to the Mahone nominces. 
Except for this cualition, the Bourbons 
would win the campaign; and it seemed 
wisest to the Republicans to work for 
the party of progress and break down 
Bourbon rule, and trust to the future to dis- 
eulangle them from repudiation. It is not 
improbeble that the Republicans will 
emerge from the cumpaigo with a stronger 
following than they take into it. The Ma- 
hone party has no national standing aod 
can get no recognition from either of the 
great parties. If the Republicans resume 
their organization, it is not inconceivable 
that Mahone und the bulk of bis followers 
may choose to jcin it. There are reasous 





why they should; but, if they expect to be 


come a part of the Natinal Republican 
Party, they must renounce dishonest prin- 
ciples. 





HELP THE HEATHEN. 


for God's work are those for heathen mis- 
sions. When men give for the local pur- 
poses of the church to which they belong, 
it is passible that some selfsh end is in 
view. They give with the expectation of 
sharing the benefits of the outlay of their 
contributions. Some who never attend 
public worship ‘hemselwes help generously 
io building churches, beeause churches 
tend to make co.nn@ni!€s more stable and 
enhance the value of property and the 
profits of business. Those who labor fort 
the good of society cannot but enjoy some 
of the fruits of their disinterestainess. 

But it may be askal, What can those wha 
give mamey forthe conversion of the heathen 
expect to receive in rdurn in this world? 
How can any material benefits flow from® 
the conversion of the naked savages of 
Africa to the civilized dbnor in New York, 
or Bostom, or eleewher@® Is it not evident 
that such contributions come solely from a 
love for universal man, begotten by the 
grace of God? Is it not in emulation of the 
divine dompassion of Christ, that sees the 
whole world as the Son of God saw Jerusa 
lem, and with infinite love, and tenderness, 
and ycarning would gather the scattered 
and wayward sons of men under the out- 
stretehad wings of divine mercy? Is pot 
this unselfish giving? 

We do not mean to imply that mean, 
sordid ‘motives inspire men to give for the 
church or churches of their community. 
There @re some who give unworthily; some 
who lie to the Holy Ghost; some who con- 
tribute with the same object for which they 
advertise their business. But intelligent 
men, who love the Church, who love 
humanity, who desire to see others enjoy 
the blessed fruits of religion, may, even 
while they give for such purposes, have a 
thought of the compensation which will by 
and by come to hem or their children. 
This is a mpbie sort of selfishness; a selfish- 
ness which would make the world better 
that the ind Pvidual may receive more of the 
good thingp of this life. 

We have said that gifts for heathen mis- 
sions are the most unselfish of church con- 
tribusions; but are thege not dividends pay- 
able even by foreign missions? The re- 
sults are more remote and far more wide- 
ly distributed; but the missions are bring- 
ing about a vast imprevement in various 
counties, and the workl gains, and the in- 
dividual donor is beng@fited with the rest. 
The missionaries induce savages to cease to 
kill ome another, to escape from idleness 
and ignorance, to form a stable society, to 
cultivate the earth, and to supply the 
markea@ts of the world, and commerce 
spreads the benefits of the reformation 
over the whole globe. Those, therefore, 
who give of their maans for foreign mis- 
sions may have not only the sweet con- 
sciousness of helping to extend the Spiritual 
Kingdom of Christ, but of conferring mu- 
terial benefits on mankind. It is a mean 
and narropy spirit that takes no thought for 
any save his own community, his own 
country, or hisown raceevem Every in- 
dividual has a large ioterest, though often 
unknown or unacknowledged, in the estab- 
lishment of the Kingdom of Felsteousness 
in all the earth. A great impujse would be 
given to foreign missions if men gener- 
ally understood how bencfiaent and uni- 
versal their resul:s are, 


THE SOUTH AF&ICAN REPUBLIC. 


A pousBLe victory has becn won in the 
settlement of the warin the Transvaal. The 
Boers have regained sel@government and 
England has confessed and rectified a 
wrong. The issue was a simple one. A 
solemn treaty had been violated and the 
rights of an independent government ip- 
vaded. The right thing to be done, of 
course, was to recognize the obligations of 
the treaty and restore the rights of the re- 
public. Yet a higher coumage was required 
to do this than to conducta campaign of 
carnage. It is to the glory of Englaud and 
the imperishable fame of GBadstoue that he 
had this sublime moral courage. 

By aconvention in 1852, England bound 
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ment of the Boers and not to ally hersel¢ 
with natives north of the Vaal River. In 
1877, on the representation that the people 
of the Transvaal desired to become sub- 
jects of England, this territory, declared 


THE mest unselfish of all contributions | inviolate by the convention of 1852, was 


annexed by England. This was, perhaps, 
an honest blunder on the part of the 
Beaconsfield adminisiration. The Boers 
subsequently sent a deputation to London, 
to explain that it was not true that they de- 
sired annexation; but Sir Bartle Frere had 
dreams of a South African confederation, 
and the Transvaal Republic would be an 
obstacle to their fulfillment, and Beacons- 
field had conceived a spirited foreign pol- 
icy, and between the commissioner in 
South Africa and the premier iv London it 
was determined that England shou'd keep 
what she had. When the Gladstone gov- 
ernment came into power, a little more 
than a year ago, it was thought in South 
Africa that the entire foreign policy of 
England would be changed, and the agents 
of the former administration pressed Mr. 
Gladstone for an announcement, represent- 
ing that a change would involve civil war in 
the Transvaal, while annexation could be 
peaceably maintained. The present Gov 
ernment was kept in the dark as to the real 
condition of affuirs in the Transvaal until 
the armed cutbreak occurred. They be- 
lieved that annex:.tion had becn a mistake; 
but, supposing that the great majority of 
the white population were contented, they 
deemed it best not to relinquish the sover- 
eignty of the queen. The moment they 
ascertained the real wishes of the Boers, 
they began negotiations, with a view to 
settlement of the questions in dispute, even 
while they were sending out large bodies of 
troops to maintain the existing administra- 
tion of the Transvaal. Such are the facts. 


Io the debate in the House of Commons 
the ministry were blamed by the Couserv- 
atives for having carried on the negotia- 
tions after reverses to the English arms; 
after the British flag had been trailed in the 
mire. It wasastuin on the glory of En- 
gland that terms should thus be made with 
a weak foe, who had temporarity routed 
che English forces. England should have 
sent more soldiers to the rebellious territory, 
and heve wiped out the disgrace of defeat 
by a splendid victory, before negotiating a 
treaty, The reply of the Liberals was that 
further bloodshed, under the circumstances, 
woulkl only have added to the ‘‘ blood- 
guiltiaess” of the government, and that 
** national vengeance was national criminal- 
ity.” The Tory and the Liberal view of 
this matter are as opposite as wrong and 
right. In the opinion of the former, “no 
more disgraceful surrender has ever been 
made by an English government.” Accord- 
ing to the Liberal estimate, it was one of 
**the most courageous and righteous of 
acts in our time.” There is n> question of 
fact in this difference of conception, but it 
is a difference in moral principle. The 
standard of Mr. Gladstone’s government is 
universal, unflinching, even-handed justice, 
though tempcrary disadvantuges may fol- 
low. He has conscientiously obeyed the 
rule, Do that only which is just and right; 
while the gevius of the Conservative party 
seems to be, Get all you can—peaceably, 
if possible; but get it and keep it. Power 
and possession are equivalent to right. 

When Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, as the 
chief speaker on the Conservative side, in- 
quired what was to become of the natives 
of the ‘Transvaal, he asked a very pertinent 
question. The blacks outnumber the 
whites sixteen to one. So far as mere 
numbers go, the Boers are insignificant, as 
compared with the natives; but the supe- 
rior intelligence of the former goes a long 
way toward equalizing the two races in 
respect t» power. The Boers have never 
been regarded as the special friends of the 
blacks. On the contrary, they have seemed 
to lvuok upon the various tribes in South 
Africa as so many animals, to be used ac 
cording to their own pleasure and for their 
own profit. Their treatment of the Hot- 
tentots and Bushmen has Leen often very 
oppressive, and it is reassuring to know 
that the English Government has not for- 
gotten its obligations to the large native 
population of the Transvaal, but has 
caused express provisions for their future 
welfare to be inserted in the convention 





herself vot to interfere with the govern- 


with the Bocrs. Just what these provis- 
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‘fons are and how it is proposed to protect 
the poor blacks from oppression cannot 
be known until the treaty is published; but 
it is said that Boer rule is to be restricted in 
some way. Mrs. Gladstone says on this 
point: 

*“ With oes to the interests of the na- 
tives in the Transvaal, [ can only say that 
we have decided on and embodied in fixed 
terms the instructions by which the veto of 
the Crown will be reserved over any law 
enacted in the Transvau] concerning the 
natives. There are other arrangements in 
progress, which I do not now speak of, be- 
cause they are incomplete; but tbey involve 
not only the holding of lands by natives, 
but allocations of considerable portions of 
territory, asa preliminary measure to the 
establishment of some organ er authority 
that shall be able to safeguard the interests 
of the vatives so established in the coun- 
try.” 


We may assume, therefore, till the contrary 
is proved, that the rights and well-being of 
the natives are amply protected, 





PETER OR PETER PARLEY? 


THERE was great good in one element, at 
least, of the ol ideal character—viz., in 
the willfulness of it. We use this word 
with intention, and neither soften it nor 
take it back. What we meau is that people 
were true and honest because they were 
determine: to be so. The force of will en- 
tered into character and gave them great 
assistance. The same kind of people in 
this duy have learned to be afraid of em- 
ploying the force of will in this way, and 
have fallen altogether into such a hazy state 
of opinion on the point as to imagine that 
the poorest reason one can give for a holy 
and believing life is that he is determined 
to lead no other. 

We do not forget our schooling. Just at 
this moment the northeast winds are blow- 
ing fresh and glorious around us from ra- 
tionalistic New England. Unquestionably 
there must be the foundation laid in every 
true life of rational conviction. There may 
be periods of discussion aud slow décision. 
The rationalizing process must have a 
chance. The intuitional processes must go 
on, The mysterious initiations of grace and 
spiritual experience must take place. The 
young Hercules must stand at the parting 
of the road and make choice which of the 
great ways or streams he will venture him- 
self on. 

But in every life that is destined to a 
worthy end there must come a time when 
initiation is complete and when the execu- 
tive period begins; when character is settled 
as far as its quality and course are con- 
cerned; when the soul has decided where it 
will look for success and on what it will 
rely in life. Faith, like the foreign mer- 
chants’ enterprises, is a venture on known 
courses and known principles, but into 
vast uncertainties, where nothing but good 
seamanship and trust in principles that can 
be relied on to pull a good ship through 
will reach the end. No ship would leave 
the dock if every day’s log must be azcer. 
tained beforehand and every doubt that 
hangs overthe voyage c‘eared before starting. 

Nor «does life abandon its mysteries nor 
surrender its uncértainties at the prayer or 
at the agovizing importunity of the honest 
inquirer. His faith graspsa clue and dis- 
plays its nature in holding to it. His faith 
is a venture out into life’s mysteries and uao- 
certainties with only this to guide him, the 
true, devout, and bheaven-born convictions 
which make all the difference between a 
child of God aud a men of the world. 

Once he was in the formative period. 
Some people may be wise cnough to tell 
him how the building up was done, and to 
convince themsclves that the rationality of 
his convictions is the most important thing 
in them. Be this as it may, the day has pow 
come for life to begin in earnest. The 
great venture has begun. He is sailing 
the ocean on a settled course, and now, 
noble mariner, you must use your will, you 
must stick to your course by the sheer force 
of determination to do so. 

There are plenty of winds to blow you 
off, and only one force at your command 
always and everywhere to keep you steady. 
If you imagive that the course will main- 
tain itself, how near lies the hard fate that 
wiil give you the rude awakening! Faith 
may begin true and strong; but, if it re- 
main so, it will not be because you were 
always reudy to come to anchor at every 








hail and talk over the matter, again, but be- 
cause you were on a determined course 
and were determined to hold to it. St. 
Paul says that faith is the victory over the 
worid. The secret essence of all victory is 
the will, the triumphant force of a will that 
is determined to believe. 

The grand and rugged old salts who 
come in glorious from a hundred voyages 
will tell you this thing, too, that it is not by 
keeping a fire in the cabin nor by warming 
up every hour or so that they got the vic- 
tory over the sea; but by the hcroism of a 
will that was determined on its way. 

Fuith has great trials in these days; but 
they are more dangerous and more fatal 
only because men have come to afraid 
of will and to be ashamed to support their 
conscientious convictions with the short 
and stern decision to do so. We are all 
turning into Peter Parleys. A man is a 
man only wheu he is man enough to have 
a short reason for what he does in his de- 
cision to da it. A Christian is a Christian 
only when he is Christian enough to assume 
the foundutions and meet the ,arts of the 
world and the sophistries of unbelief with 
the heroic J will. Rationalism transforms 
men into Peter Parleys, andi Peter Purley- 
ism transforms believers into weaklivgs or 
skeptics. 





CARRYING DEADLY WEAPONS. 


No one can read the article which we 
priat elsewhere this week without entirely 
agreeing with its author, that much of the 
crime committed in this country is due to 
the practice of carrying concealed weapons. 
It is amazing that parents should be so 
careless of the safety and welfare of their 
boys as to permit them to buy and use 
pistols according to their own good plcas- 
ure; but, if the natural guardians of the 
young men are indifferent on the subject, 
it is well that the law should not be. 

Tue legislature of South Carolina has 
recently enacted a model law on the sub- 
ject of carrying deadly weapons conceuled 
about one’s person. The weapons desig- 
nated in the statute are ‘‘a pistol, dirk, dag- 


ger, slung-shot, metal knuckles, or razors,; 


of other similar deadiy weapon, usually 
used for the infliction of personal injury:” 
Any person carrying such a weapon “‘ con-, 
cealed about his person” is declared to be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on convic- 
tion, forfeits the weapon and is required to 
be punished by a fine not exceeding two 
hundred dollars or imprisoned for not more 
than one year, or to be both fined and im- 
prisoned, at the discretion .of the court. 
This is the penalty for simply carrying 
deadly weapons concealed about one’s per- 
son. The act has no application ‘to 
peace officers, while in the discharge of 
their duties as such,” or ‘‘to persons carry- 
ing concealed weapons while upon their 
own premises.” It is intended to meet the 
case of those who move through socicty 
with a deadly weapon—as a pistol, dirk, or 
dagger—concealed about their persons and 
ready for use. 

The act further provides that, when any 
person, violating this prohibition, shall 
have committed any one of certain specified 
crimes of personal: violence upon others, 
by the use of such concenled weapon, and 
this fact shall appear on bis trial, the penal- 
ty for the crime thus committed shall be in- 
creased by av additional imprisonment of 
not less than three months und not more 
than twelve, or by a fine of not less than 
two hundred dollars, or by both, in the dis- 
cretion of thecourt. , 

We. regard this as a thoroughly good 
law—good for South Carolina and good 
for every state in the Union: The maa 
who arms himself with a concealed weapon 
and carries it with him as he mingles with 
others assumes a quasi-bejligerent position 
toward human society. He prepares him- 
self for a combat beforehand. His pur- 
pose is not to kill a mad dog or a wild 
beast; but to use the weapon upon and 
against human beings, in the event that they 
shall give him what he judges to be an oc- 
casiov for such use. This might be justifi- 
able if one were living, among savages, 
and, hence, constantly exposed to their 
assaults. There is, however, no excuse 
and no necessity for tlds practice among 
civilized beings, who undertake to protect 
each other through the instrumentality of 
law. 
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Moreover, as a matter of fact, the carry- 
ing of eonccaled deadly weapons about 
one’s person tends to the commission of 
crime. Many a man in the heat of passion 
has committed murder, not simply because 
of the passion, but because he had the in- 
strument of dexth with him. The posses- 
sion of this instrument at the time is uo 
unimportant reason for the commission of 
the crime. Robbers and thieves are almost 
always armed men, while peaceful and law- 
abiding oitizens are as generally unarmed. 
The former are not only criminals in their 
purpose, but go prepared to execute this 
purpose. ‘Ihe recently enacted law of 
South Carolina makes the very preparation 
a crime, even though no violence shall have 
been committed; and, in the event of such 
violence, it punishes the same with greater 
severity becaute of the preparation. We 
repeat that this is a good law, and that il 
ought to be the law in every state of the 
Union. : 

sf 
° - 
Etlitorinl Notes. 

Just what is the difference, we may be 
asked, between a verda/ and a plenary theory of 
insipration? As the terms are generally used, 
inspiration would be verbal if God’s spirit 
used the writer as an unconscious instrument, 
and through him, with no independent ex- 
ercise of his will, suggested and indited every 
word. In this case everything is wholly divine 
and should be perfect, the religious teaching | 
the scientific and historical statements, the 
quotations, the logic, the rhetoric, the gram- 
mar, the spelling. There is no human element 
whatever in the whole Bible, only the flawless 
divine. Nevertheless, we are not sure that those 
who hold to this verbal theory do ever carry 
it out to its full and logical covclusion. We 
presume that, in tatt, they would cunfess that 
the grammar, possibly the rhetoric may not 
always be utterly perfect. By plenary inspira- 
tion it is meant that God allowed the writers 
to compose consciously and in the exercise o¢ 
their judgment and free will, but that, as they 
wrote, he so controlled and restrained them 
that they should write what they had learned 
or what was revealed to them, so tbat it 
should contain no error whatever. Loyically, 
as in the case of the verbal theory, this re- 
straint, while it might sllow differences of 
style, should exclude even the slightest rhe- 
torical blemishes; but thoee that hold the 
theory do not, we believe, claim this, but 
exclude all other errors, whether in religious 
or secular mattere—errors of history, of argu- 
ment, of science, of philosophy. The writer 
was, under the plenary view, restrained from 
putting down a single statement as fact which 
he bappeued to believe, or even the most in- 
different matter, unless it were true. Ac- 
cording to the theory of plenary inspi- 
ration, God knows all science and bie 
tory. If he inspires a writing, he can as 
easily keep it free from an error in dates 
as from one in morals. Therefore, he has 
done so. It will be seen that, practically, the 
two theories amount to the same thing. The 
plenary theory has only this advantage over 
the verbal, that it recognizes the difference in 
style between Isaiah and Jeremiah and attrib- 
utes it tothe men themselves. Beyond that, 
one theory has no advantage over the other. 
Pretty nearly every objection to the verbal ap- 
plies to the plenary, and both are generally 
givea up at the preseut time for a theory 
which concentrates the inspliation on the mor- 
al teaching and allows the writer to have 
adopted the notiors of bis time on indifferent 
subjects. Even those that claim to hold the 
plenary theory evacuate the wordof as much 
of its meaning as possible. 








WE regrec that the article of Mr. Leavell’s, 
which we publish this week, should be on the 
same side of the question as that of Mr. Dov- 
ling’s, published Jast week. We had boped to 
have an article from some representative 
Southern Bapi‘st, defending the acticn of the 
Foreign Mission Board. Possibly those that 
took the latter view imagined that we would 
be unwilling to publish an article opposing our 
own views. That is precisely what we want 
todo. Mr. Dowling, in his article last week, 
in‘imaated that he did not send it to his denum- 
inational press because he did not believe it 
would be printed. We trust he was mistaken; 
and yet not an article has appeared as yet ina 
single Northern Baptist paper in criticism of 
the action of the Southern Board, while Mr. 
leavell writes us that his article, which we 
publish this week, writien in admirable style 
and temper, was declined by The Wotchman 
and Reflector, and one much similar to it by The 
Eximiner and Chronicle. We have not the 
slightest criticiem to make of these papers for 
rejecting these particular articles (they may 
have bad their good reasons, and we respect 
editorial autocracy); but, if there be a purpose 
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to prevent, In the press of any denomination 
the discussion of the current questions which 
{interest {ts membership, then there is a griev- 
ous mistake made, which is not in the interest 
of truth and, further, is not zood journalism. 
And we can tell such journals that it is tbeir 
folly that creates one of the necessities of an 
independent press. 


THERE is a very pretty story told how s 
lovely Jewess in a Russian town saved her 
property and her life during the recent attacks 
upon the Jews. A great, bulking ruffian en- 
tered her shop and bought a loaf of bread, 
After swallowiog a couple of mouthfuls, he 
threw himself on the ground outside the shop, 
door and began to howl piteously that he was 
poisoned—the Jews had poisoned him. Of 
course, an infuriated crowd instantly assem- 
bled, and it would have fared ill with our Jew- 
ess if she bad not dashed out of the shop, and, 
enatcbing the bread out of the impostor’s 
hands, begun to eat in sight of them all. The 
crowd stopped, thunderstruck ; then a broad 
grin dawned on every countenance; then one 
of them called out to her: ** Alosha. lend me 
your knout, will you?’ Then the impostor 
started to his feet and scudded off, pursued 
by a mischievous but no longer senguinary 
crowd. 


We quote in these columns the following 
*beautiful lines by Dean Stanley, first published 
after his death by 7/e Spectator, and evidently 
written after the death of Lady Augusta 
Stanley: 


“*T1ll Death us part.’ 
So speaks the heart, 
When each to each repeats the words of doom; 
Through blessing and through curse, 
For better and for worse, 
We will be one, til! that dread hour shall come. 


“ Life, with its myriad grasp, 
Our yearning souls shall clasp, 

By ceaseless love and still expectant wonder; 
In bonds that shall endure, 
Indissolubly sure, 

Till God in death shall part our paths asunder. 

“Till Death us join. 
O voice yet more divine! 

That to the broken heart breathes hope sublime 
Through lonely hours 
And shattered powers 

We still are one, despite of change and time. 

“ Death, with his heal'ng hand, 
Shall once more knit the band 

Which needs but that one link which none may sever; 
Till, through the Only Good, 

Heard, felt, and understood, 

Our Life in God shall make us one forever.” 


Mant political thinkers of the highest rank 
(and President Woolsey has, in his 7'ribune in. 
terview, again declared himself of their num- 
ber) would restrict suffrage by an educational 
qualification. On the face of it the idea is 
plausible. Why should a man vote who does 
not know enough to read his ballot? How can 
a man have intelligence enough to help govern 
the country who cannot read a newspaper? 
But let us consider. Practically it makes no 
difference here in the Northern states, where 
there are none tospeak of who cannot read, 
or would be none if there were no immigrants. 
The black belt of ixnorance is in the South. 
There it seems superficially wise that the 
ignorant Negroes should not vote, and that 
the suffrage should be confined to the intelli- 
gent classes, chiefly white. We recognize the 
apparent reasonableness of the position ; but 
consider the natural barrier there is between 
an intelligent and an ignorant class; consider 
the prejudices between them. If the educated 
people of the South had the monopoly of 
government, is it at all probable that 
they would be willing, much less anxious 
to give equal privileges of education to 
the ignorant? Could not they be depended 
upon to discourage education? The result 
would be sure to be the perpetuation of 
class aud caste ; a high caste of educated men 
and a low caste of uneducated men. The ed- 
ucated would prefer to limit their own num- 
ber, while the uneducated would not have the 
ambition to rise. The South now begins to 
see the necessity of educating its blacks, be- 
cause it sees that they are to be rulers. Take 
away their power to vote, and you take away 
the motive to elevate them. The impulse to 
popular education in England has come since 
Disraeli extended the suffrege, and the same 
impulse is now being strongly felt. Therulers 
must be educated. That is the great argu- 
ment for education. Compare the two 
mottoes—The rulers must be educated, and 
The educated must rule—and we see which is 
noble and clevating and in accordance with 
God’s law of benevolence. 


PRESIDENT WOOLSEY shows the cool-headed 
man of experience when he says that there is 
nothing more fickle than povularity born of 
sympsthy with suffering. Should President 
Garfield displease or disappoint the people, 
after his recovery, by actions that seemed be- 
neath the high standard which they have been 
creating for him, it would very speedily de- 
stroy ail Lis popularity. Popularity will de- 





pend on firm adbereuce to an ideally nght 
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course, By his sufferings he has been made 
hero enough, and so strong enough, that he 
con, if be will, carry through, with the sup- 
port of the people, certain reforms of admin- 
istration to which he has professed great at- 
tachment and to which his party is pledged, 
but which no administration bas before felt 
strong enough to carry out. The opportunity 
now ig an extraordinary one, and much. is ex- 
pected; while the failure to improve it would 
react sadly on Mr. Garfield’s reputation. Such 
® popularity as he has lately gained is neces- 
sarily, to a great extent, fictitious, resting ona 
hazardous. basis, and must be sustained by 
conduct and policy that rises to its bigh level, 
or it may fall as suddenly as it rose; but we 
will not anticipate such an event. 


Our readers have already learned that the 
Chinese Commission at Hartford has been 
abolished, and bave seen with regret. this prom- 
ising company of young Orientals depart from 
our shores. Why they have been recalled is 
an inquiry on whfch the imperial officials are 
noi likely to throw more light than they must. 
Yung Wing gives his aceount, and Yung Wing 
has a jet claim to our confidence. The Com- 
missioner was, no doubt, shocked at the rapid 
Americanization of these young men. He 
dreaded, and probably not without reason, 
that they might be aliena’'ed from their coun- 
try and return with ideas too foreign to be 
useful and perhaps foreign enough to be 
dangerous. We need not go out of New York 
to find examples enough of that result from a 
foreign training. It is said, too, that the 
Commissioner was otherwise displeased, and 
for a time believed that Europe would furnish 
better opportunities, even as regards the study 
of mechanies and mechanical operations. 
This point of his opposition he is understood 
to have withdrawn. As far as mere Amer- 
icanization goes, the objection will apply in 
full foree to schooling in Europe. We have 
not heard that the young meno who were sent 
at the same time to European schools haye 
been recalled. It is more than possible they 
have been or are to be. 








‘THe proceeding has a tlayor of distrust, if 
not of unfriendliness, in it, and perbaps of 
both. In part it may be traced to the deposi- 
tion of Prince Li and the dominant influence 
of General Tso-Tsung-Tang, whe is a proud 
chief of the Frederick-the-Great kind, with a 
powerful army behind him, and who has un- 
dertaken the not ucreasonable policy of re- 
generating China by the strong hand of her 
own people. He is said to be a stern, puri- 
tanic kind of a Chinaman, who long ago 
abandoned the Chinese methods of warfare, 
and who is now bent on getting into the Em- 
pire what be requires from Europe to maintain 
his boundaries and to keep out whatever 
might change the character and general civili- 
zation of the people. Should he succeed in 
such a plan, there may be trouble ahead for 
the missionaries, and Asia will present the 
singular spectacle of employing European ap- 
pliances in China as a bar against European 
civilization, while in India these ideas and 
civilization are relied on to reconstruct the 
people, It also strikes us, in considering this 
matter, that the unfriendly flavor in the pro- 
ceeding is not to be wondered at, considering 
the mission we lately sent out to rearrange the 
treaty with China, and considering the treat- 
ment the Chinese have received in California 
and the attitude of the Federal Government to 
the matter. Viewed in this light, this depart- 
ure may give us sqme wholesome lessons. We 
are not sure that the deepest truth there is in 
it does not lie in this view of the case. 

See 

Prestpent Wootsey fs reported as having 

sald: ' 


“When I was president of Yale College, I - 


was asked if I would be willing to admit 
women aa students there. I replied that 1 
would if Vassar College wonld admit young 
men. ‘That ended the discussion.”’ 


We should like to know. what the reply of 


Vassar would be to such # proposition.. We 
confess to some doubt. We suppose,that Vas- 
sar was founded because women. could not 
have the advantages they needed io Yale Col- 
lege. If Yale and other eolleges had nat ex- 
cluded women, nobody would have thought of 
starting. Vassar College. When, ag is. fast 
coming to be the case, the old colleges gener- 
ally admit girls, we shall expect that the girls’ 
colleges will be quite as few as the boys’.. We 
allow that, possibly, Yale and a Vassar may 
be left that will remain as dried and still drying 
specimens (preserved, as it were, in arsenic) of 
an exUinct order of education; for there may 
continue to be a necessity for nunneries for the 
seclusion of girls whose mothers are old 
maids, and barracks for the herding of boys 
whose fathers imagine, the rudeness of, the 
bully to be manliness. But young ladies and 


young gentlemen are rapidly learning that the . 


society of the class-room,,is quite as elevating 
as that of the ball-room. 





‘Twx Lords have made sad work with the 





Irish Land Bill. Their amendments, as was 
anticipated, strike at the principle of the 
measure. If they were accepted, the Dill 
would probably have little practical value, 
The opponents in the Upper House of the 
legislation as.completed. by the Commons 
stand together in strong array, and bave given 
no signs as yet.of receding from their position 
of antagonism. The issue now lies between 
the people, or the Commons, on the one hand, 
and the peers, on the other. Lord Salisbury 
counsels his Conservative friends to preserve 
an unbroken front, to insist on their amend- 
ments against the prompt action of the 
Lower House in throwing them out. The 
Liberal press is saying hard things of 
the obstructive position of the peers, with 
covert threats of what the people may 
do, if their will is thus deflantly setat naught; 
but this kind of talk is not new and probably 
does not scare the Lords very much. A con- 
ference between the two houses {s the next step, 
and it is probable that most of the serious 
differences will be arranged to the satisfaction 
of the Government, at the expense of some 
coneessions. Mr. Gladstone fs resolved, how- 
ever, to make no surrender which wouldaffect 
the chief features of the bill. If it fafle, Par- 
liament will be convokedin November, to take 
it up again. 


GENERAL GARFELD, ip a letter addressed to 
a personal friend in November, 1879, wrote as 
follows; 

** But one.tbing, my dear fellow, allow me 
to say frankly : quit saying that you are ‘an 
unworthy, poor, no-account,’ etc.; for you are 
not, and [ rather think you know you are not, 
though you may have come a long. way short 
of your idealof what you cnghh to be and what 
you ought to have accomplished. You have 
done already more than the average of men 
ever do, and under the most disadvantageous 
and discouraging circumstances. Being poor 
and having a large family to support may pre- 
vent you from ever attaining your complete 
idea of usefulness as a public man; but re- 
member that the greatest and most honorable 
thing you or any man can dois to take care of 
his family." < 
This is most excellent sense. Comparatively 
but few men are or can be public men, while 
the great mase of men are allied to families, 
whieh depend upon them for their comfort 
and support, The relations of husband and 
wife and of parent and cbild are the normal 
relations of life, and no maa can do a grander 
or more honorable thing than to act well his 
partin these relations. To be « thoroughly 
good husband aud justas good a father is 
better than to be a statesman, if without these 
qualities, 





We do uot want any more euch Christian 
converts as Mr. Damodar Purushottam War- 
liker, a surgeon in Her Majesty’s Indian Army, 
who, baying gone to England and turned 
Christian, returned to tell his wife that he was 
now a gentleman, or sahid, and that his manner 
of living wasebanged. The poor girl wanted 
to live. with her husband ;. but he told her that 
she must then turn Christian too and eat pork 
and beef. The poor child was frightened and 
did net quite dare to, which was precisely 
what he wanted, as it gave him opportunity 
to live at liberty at. the hotel, There is.a bad 
law in India, which. facilitates divorces in case 
ef converts, whose partners leaye them, and 
Mr. Damodar Purushottam, Warliker has taken 
advantege of it to sue for a diverce from the 
wife he does not want. We.are glad to see 
that the court dismissed the.petition, 





Prior to the abolition of slavery only three- 
fifths of the slayes were counted in determin- 
{og the representation in the House of, Repre- 
sentatives of the sixteen slave states, After 


this abolition, all the colored people of these 
states were counted in the apportionment of 


representatives to these states by the Act of 
1872, made on the basis of the census of 1870. 
This increased these representatives from 
eighty-five to one hundred and six, adding 
twenty-one new representatives ta the South 
and also adding the same number of electoral 
yotes in a presidential election. The abolition 


of slavery, heuce, augmevted the political 


power of the South in the Federal Govern 
ment, The colored people of the sixteen 
Southern states now secure to thoge states 
thirty-five out of their one bundred and six 
represeniatives. im Congress and the same 
number of electoral votes, This fact is no 
just ground of complaint, provided tne col- 
ored people, who are citizens and voters, are 
permitted freely and without intimidation to 
exercise the elective franchise according to 
their own choice, and provided, aiso, that their 
votes are honestly counted. But, if white 
Democrats have. practically suppressed and 
annihilated the colored yote, or if they make 
it ineffective by false counting when it is op- 
posed to them, which has become extensively 
the fact at the South, then the matter is one 
of the gravest importance to the whole coun- 
try. The North should not and will not be 
content to let the South by violence and fraud 
steal a power which it otherwise would not 
possess. It will and should demand fair and 
honest eléctfSns at the South. 





«..-The Hon. Josiah Quincy sends us the 
following supplementary note to his remark- 
ably interesting article of last week: 

“Surprise has been expressed to me that 
the converts of Mr. Maffit should have been 
immersed, as that form of baptiem is not usual 
among the Methodists. I cannot give the ex- 
planation, but am positive about the facts as 
given, The presence of the famous preacher 
and the baptism of those who had made 
Christian profession under his influence con- 
stituted the great interest of the occasion.” 
We can hardly understand it; but Mr. Maffit 
was not a very stringent Methodist, and it may 
be that he attended some of his converts who 
desired to connect themselves with Baptist 
churches when they were baptized by the reg- 
ular Baptist pastors. It is a fact, however, 
that immersion is more frequently used by 
Methodists in New England than elsewhere, 
and that infant baptism ip some sections of 
New England is comparatively rare, showing 
the prevalence of a strong Baptist influence. 


.»»-Probably the surgical operation which 
succeeds in getting a joke intoa Scotchman’s 
head would fail of introducing sense into a 
Fenian Irishman’s skull. With all good 
Americans and all good Irishmen, we confess 
ourselves ashamed and disgusted at the de- 
velopments during the last two or three weeks 
of the activity of bloodthirsty assassins, who 
have received the hospitality of our shores and 
our citizenship, and who have abused it to plot 
the heartless murder of immocent men and 
women, on the land and on the bigh seas. The 
recent convention of Irishmen in Chicago, 
with its discussions and quarrels over money 
raised. to do murder with, with its plans of 
dynamite clockwork, to blow up our great 
p ger steamships, is a shame to our coun- 
try and demands legal surveillance and re- 
straint. 


..-- Really, The Jewish Messenger is leading 
the way among the radicals when it urges that 
itis mot enough to reform away the lattice- 
work in the women’s gallery, and then the 
gallery itself, so as to allow the women to sit 
with their husbands and brothers, but that the 
women should be allowed also to vote in eccle- 
siastical matters and hold office. ‘*‘ Why,’ it 
asks, “has the educated American Jewess no 
voice in the synagogue, while every clerk or 
dry-goods drummer can reeord his yote and be 
eligible to office?’? The Jewish Messenger ex- 
pects the German Hebrews to meet the prop- 
osition with ridicule; but its proposition is 
American, if not Teutonic, and we do not see 
why a female seat-owner has not the same 
right of representation as a male. 


....When the question was submitted last 
year by the goverpment to the nine German 
universities whether they would admit gradu- 
ates of the Realsciulen, or scientific, as well as 
of the Gynnasien, or classical high schools, the 
four faculties of theology, jurisprudence, 
medicine, and philosophy iu Berlin, Bonn, 
and Breslau all answered No, as did the 
faculty of theology in all of the nine universi- 
ties, In Gottingen and Kénigsberg all depart- 
ments but theology favored the proposition; 
while in Greifswald, Halle, Kiel, and Marburg 
the faculties of jurisprudence were all opposed 
and the others mainly in favor. The stronger 
upiversities sre seen to be most earnest to 
maintain the old pre-eminence of classical 
studies. 


....What we bave lately said about the 
‘apparent hesitation of Dean Stanley to satisfy 
‘bimeelf as to what he did believe in theology 
‘8 borge out by this notice of his character in 
‘The Atheneum. * Tt says: “* 

**1t was thie weakness of the Dean’s mind, 
and at the same time one.of the causes of his 
tolerance and his co uent influence, that he 
never faced the question, how much content 
ff e., contents} ne a to the dogmas of 
he English Church? Without any dishonesty, 
be.always turned from the attempt to define 
precisely any article of its Creed. He was 
ready to dwell on the inoral and spiritual les- 
sons to be derived from it, but from an exact 
inquiry into its truth he averted his attention.” 
This is a true criticism and indicates, as is 
said, a weakness. Men want to know What is 
trath ? 
* ....The life insurance thugs of Pennsylva- 
nia deserve a sharp course of law. There have 
Been scores of cases lately in which old or sick 
mien have been fraudulently insured for the 
benefit, of the parties insuring them, and in 
some cases their death has heen hastened, for 
the purpose of getting the insurance, In one 
case the man to be benefited by the death of 
the person insured gave bin the free 
Iquor he would drink, and 80 ‘hastened’ his 
@eath.. Another old man of eighty was 
insured, and then sent op errands along 3 
dangerous railroad. track, in hopes he. would 





be run.over. .This is.in the civilized North, | 


but chiefly, we understand, among immigrants. 
....Even if the Assistant Secretary: of State 


did not say that the Russian Nibilist,Hartmang, | 


would be delivered up to the Russian Govern- 


»if demanded, it was a, nit that he 
wascoreporied, Welear coment 8tdiflo 


matists throwing out feelers, to test public 
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opinion. This may have been one, end the 
Secretary has taken advantage of the letter 
written him by Hartmann’s attorney to show, 
what did not need argument, that he could not 
anticipate a decision when the case was not 
actually before him. Still, he now has the 
sentiment of the country, which approves the 
asserted opinion of Assistant Secretary Hitt. 

.-.-Is it not a mistake to hold the Ecumen- 
ical Methodist Conference in so small a build- 
ing as the City-Road Chapel? Besides the 
400 delegates, the chapel will only seat 800 
persons. When the Presbyterian Alliance 
met in Philadelphia, edifices accommodating 
4,000 persons were found not to be too large. 
The Conference is in the nature not of a 
deliberative assembly, but of a grand fellow- 
ship meeting, and the larger the audience that 
can be present the petter. The admission is to 
be strictly by ticket, and there will be hundreds 
if not thousands of disappointed applicants for 
them. 


....The Bishop of Manchester, Dr. Frazer, 
having declined to accept the nomination to 
succeed Dean Stanley at Westminster, that 
important deanery has now been offered to Dr, 
Butler, head master of Harrow, who, it is un- 
derstood, accepts the appointment. As far as 
the ion at Westminster is ned, 
this is a creditabla appointment. Dr. Butler 
has made himself a great place at Harrow and 
it will be no easy matter to find his successor 
there. He is a man of force, with liberal 
views and a devout, evangelical spirit. The 
Harrow boys were devoted to him. 


..+-lt was about the third hour of the day, 
as we understand him, that the editor of The 
Presbyterian Journal, off on a vacation in the 
country, wrote the following, in a series of 
sketches of summer experience. He is a 
sober man, we believe, but he has a very jolly 
face: 

‘*Be quiet, Dash! Dash is a dog, who is 
very much addicted to dashing. He won’t 
bite; but he will bark. And there, in bis 
eagerness to get ata caller, be hes plunged 
through a flower-bed and knocked a setting 
over. Even he must try his luck at bearing 
stock! Well, well daghesh forte.”’ 

...-The delay in announcing the verdict in 
the case of the court-martial of Whittaker is 
ominous. Generally, if the verdict is acquit- 
tal, the accused is discharged from arrest. In 
this case he has not been discharzed, and it is 
probable that the dispatch to a Philadelphia pa- 
per is correct, if not authorized, which says that 
the verdict {s unanimous that he committed 
the alleged outrage on himself, and that he is 
to be dismissed from the service. The evi- 
dence looked that way. For colored people, 
as for white, the only road to success is the 
straight one. 

.... Stories about the Pope quitting Rome 
may be dismissed as fastas they appear. This 
is the very last thing a Pope in his senses 
would do in our times. What would a Pope 
be out of the Vatican, out of Rome, with its 
centuries of history as the seat of the suc- 
cessors of St. Peter? He would lose half his 
dignity; half the glory and mystery of his 
office and person would be gone. 

..»-President Woolsey says he hopes there 
will be anew partyin 1884. We do not say 
that the old Republican Party is good enough 
for us; but, if the good men in it will rally 
around it and insist that its politicians carry 
out its principles of reform, then .there will be 
mo need of any new party. We do not fear 
for the North so much as for the South. 

....A Wealthy manufacturer of Maryland, 
who died recently, set aside $100,000 to defend 
the provisions ofbis will, The persou who 
would contest the will against such odds would 
have very great faith in the courts. 

...-The noble red man copies the example 
of the white mav. Crow Dog assassinates 
Spotted Tail. It is not stated whether the 
‘ murderer is insane. 
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AS TO PRESIDENTIAL GIFTS. 


Our corporate editorial ‘‘we” has, in a 
previous number, expressed a qualified ap- 
proval of ‘the gift proposed to be made to 
His Excellency the President of the United 
States, through ‘bis wife. The entire free- 
dom and confidence which reigns among us 
in this office permits me to say that the part 

‘of this editdrial “‘ we” which is represented 

by my OWn substantive “I” is moved to 
exercise its liberty of dissent, and to give 
our readers another whiff of INDEPENDENT 
opinion as to presidential gifts. 

To namé the lower reason fitst, I con- 

“sider it below the dignity of a great people 
to make iis cOmmemoration of stich an 
occasién for gratitude a private affair, to be 

“celebrated by personal gifts, and below the 

“dignity of a great magistrate to receive 
them. “ . 


+ ‘There is nothing national and not much 





that is representative in the contribution 
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proposed. A few large givers make it, and 
there are always enough such to be found 
to raise, whenever called for, a similar 
amount and divide the glory of it among 
themselves, I wasliving in Dresdren when 
the hand of an assassin struck the Kaiser 
William. Germany felt as we do, aud 
wished to express its gratitude; but no one 
ventured to let down the commemoration 
so low as to make a personal gift to the 
beloved Kaiser or to his wife. The only 
thing fit to be thought of was some 
pullic monument. To make it national, 
no one was permitted to subscribe more 
than a few pence. During the reign of 
Napoleon III, when France was burdened 
with the cost of the public works, a private 
citizen came forward with a colossal sum 
a id offered it to the national treasury to re 
lieve the pressure of the time. It was 
declined, with the gracious politeness of 
which only a Frenchman is capable, and 
with the further explanation that a great 
state cannot permit itself to be assisted in 
its public burdens by private generosity, 
but must meet its own obligations. The 
President is not a private citizen. He rep- 
resents the state and cannot stand in per- 
s nal relations to private citizens without 
injury to the dignity and impartiality of his 
office. Sums contributed to the state for hos- 
pitals, museums, or definite purposes belong 
in another category. They are not given to 
discharge public burdens; but in-creation 
of trusts, which the state may or may not 
consent to administer. When the death of 
Castlereagh brought Canning into view as 
the head of the new ministry, the obstinate 
toryism of the king resisted. ‘‘ Arthur,” 
said he to the Duke of Wellington, “I 
cannot doit. Ihave pledged my word as 
a gentleman not to have him.” ‘* But,” 
replied the Duke, to the astonished sov- 
ereign, ‘the king is not a gentlenmn.” 
Private interests and personal relations do 
not extst in such stations; or, if they do, 
only confound justice and endanger liberty. 


I dissent, however, chiefly on the larger 
ground that personal gifts threaten the in- 
dependence and impartiality of the magis- 
trate and embarrass his relations with the 
people. When Admiral Foote commanded 
our flotilla in the Chinese waters, at the 
time of the attack on the forts, he was 
made the recipient ef many gifts of great 
value He received them not for himself, 
but for the uation, and, with the honor of a 
soldier and of a national representative, 
made them gver to the Government at Wash- 
ington, where I suppose they may still be 
seen. This has been the rule in our serv- 
ice, aud there is nowhere as much reason 
for it as in the President’s case. 


It was never shown that Lord Bacon re- 
ceived a bribe; but only general gifts, It 
was not even charged that his judicial 
opinions were affected by the gifts; A 
congressman cannot take large gifts with- 
out ruining himself before the people. 
They oompromise him. They bring him 
into dangerous personal relations. In view 
of the baseless charges pressed during the 
election, there is more reason than ever 
against giving the gratitude of the nation 
the dangerous and objectionable form of a 
personal gift, His friends especially should 
abstain from compromising him in this 
way. If it is said that it is not a national 
act, but only the act of a few private citi- 
wens and friends, the objection will then 
rise in full force: that a President should 
not allow himself to be put in relations of 
large and serious obligation to a company 
of friends and private citizens. 

A noble and generous impulse lies back 
of this movement—we will eveu call it 
patriotic; but itis all the more to be re- 
sisted, for there isa reduplication of mis- 
cbief in a bad precedent set up by stain- 
less men on an innocent occasion. It may 
be supposed that in other circumstances the 
corrupt promoters of a corrupt scheme 


would desire nothing more to their purpose 


than the weight which such a precedent us 
this Would derive from its unquestionable 
purity and unselfish generosity. 

The President is not yet in a condition to 


speak for himself; we hope that his friends’ 


will not force him to do 80; but, so soon as 
he can, be must put an end'to their’ ill-ad- 
vised projects, or they will do him an injury 
W ich all the wealth of New: York would 


not repair. 
Kuvstey Tworne. 








SARATOGA, 
ITS WATERS, HOTELS, AND PARKS. 








SaRatoea is steadily marching on, year 
after year, increaging in popularity, patron- 
age, and attractions, It well maintains its 
high position, and we believe it is bound to 
keep it. Other places may grow and be 
thronged with visitors; but this will always 
have in its healthful, incomparable waters 
special attractions, to be found nowhere else 
on the continent. These waters, after near- 
ly acentury of faithful trial, are now 
acknowledged to be, in their quick, sure, 
and safe medicinal effects, by far the best 
in the world. Their cleansing, purifying, 
refreshing, and strengthening qualities are, 
indeed, marvelous. Thousands and tens 
of thousands, worn, faded, yellow-faced, and 
weak with care and hard work, mental and 
physical, come hither and find immediate 
help. The work of restoration and healing 
begins at once, and at the very foundations 
and centers of life. The rest, the change: 
and the pure air of other places may stimu- 
late the appetite and be,.onthe whole, quite 
beneficial; but they do not reach far enough 
in repairing and building up the sys- 
tem. What is wanted is a new basis of 
strength, new vitality, and a fresh start 
for the body, that will be abiding; not 
a transitory stimulus for another week 
or month, but fur life, or, at least, a 
twelvemonth. Temporary help with a doc- 
tor at the end of the ‘‘ fashionable season ” 
is not the best program with which to start 
the wheels and activities of another year. 
That house-cleaning and cleansing is best 
which is thorough from cellar to attic. 
That city is best kept’ and made most 
healthy and inhabitable not by the daily 
sweeping of its Broadway or its Fifth Av- 
enue, but by its general and special purifi- 
cation in every part. “A poor, sick, worn- 
out human being needs something more 
than a bath, or a good dinner, or fresh air, 
or a soft bed, or a week’s rest, although all 
these are of great value. All this is said to 
convince the reader that itis right to take 
thought for the body, aud seek that help 
which will serve to keep it in a healthful 
condition: 
plasters are good so far as they give deliv- 
erance from the bondage of disease, as well 
as the care’of the nurse and doctor. It is 
just here that the mineral waters of Sara- 
toga may be commended. 

It is claimed by the ever-increasing mul- 
titudes which use them that they do give the 
help which is needed; that they do search 
out and remove disease; that they do give 
new streaogth, a new relish for food, and a 
stimulating, healthful tone to the whole: 
physical system. 

Here is a man of eighty, who tells me 
that he has drank of the waters of the Con- 
gress Spring for fifty years:' He looks well 
now, eats well, walks well, and works as 
many hours, probably, us most men twenty 
years younger: “He lives in New York, 
has devoted his whole life to” business, has 
made‘an immense ‘fortane, is still ‘active,- 
wide awake; and well posted in» all public” 
affairs. “He has done work enough to’kill 
a dozen ordinary careless Men’; but he bas 
always taken a8 good care of himself as he 
has of his horses, which have been the ad- 
miration of thousands who ride in Central 
Park and elsewhere in that city. So far, 
at least, in taking care of his body, he has 
been a very wise man. We meet daily and 
hourly here those who say that ‘their only 
medicine tiie year round is Congress Water. 
They keep it at home, and use it asa health- 
ful beverage, to ward off disease; and they 
drivk it also asa luxury, better and safer 
than any other drink. -“We speak of Ccn 
gress Water pafticulafly, forit is moretsed 
than any other of the waters of Saratoga, 

The Hathorn water has a host of friends 
and isin many respects a_ most excellent 
water. It has special cathartic qualities; 
but is not generally thought by those 
who have | ‘used both to be as safe 
as that ‘of the Congress Spring. Both 
of these ‘Springs are very popular: and 
are more ‘Visited "thay any others, “ale 


‘though — several ‘afford: excellent waters. 


The best tonic. springs ‘fa Saratoga are, 
undoubtedly, the Columbinn ‘and the ows 


“ington, both of which are visited ‘bya’ 


throng of people daily. Other well Ears 


ca TE ‘the Star, Geyser, Brnples, || 


n, Champion Spouting, and oth 


Pills and pellets, powders and’ 





are well patronized; but, all put together, 
far less, it is believed, than the Congress 
Spring. : 

One mornivg this week, a little after 
eight o’clock, we were told that up to that 
time nearly six thousand glasses of water 
had been drunk that morning from the 
Congress Spring, and the crowd of drinkers 
seemed to us then to be greater than ever 
before. 

The grounds about Congress Spring, now 
called altogether ‘‘ Congress Park,” are one 
of the great attractions of Saratoga. They 
are Jaid out with scrupulous neatness and 
care and adorned with beautiful plants, 
shrubs, and flowers. They are also well 
shaded with large trees and a beautiful little 
lake appears in the center. In this park there 
is to be beard most excellent music two or 
three times a day, all of which is greatly 
appreciated by the multitude of visitors 
who throng that attractive place, which, 
by the way, is growing more beautiful as a 
park year by year. The special evening 
entertainments in Congress Park are worthy 
of mention and are well patronized, The 
music is always of the first order and the 
fireworks are always superb. No wonder 
that from two to five thousand people go 
there to enjoy such an excellent entertain- 
ment. 

The hotels in Saratoga are believed to ba 
just what they are called—“‘ the best in the 
world.” They are kept in the very best 
order, are provided with every comfort and 
luxury, and are filled to overflowing, 
season after season. The largest is the Grand 
Union, which will comfortably accom- 
modate fifteen huncred guests. Although 
in the hight of the season, nearly two 
thousand are said to be packed away some- 
where within its spacious walls. The 
United States comes next in size, und is 
always crowded during the months of July 
and August. Its manayers certainly know 
how to satisfy and make bappy a thou- 
sand to fifteen hundred people and hold 
them as fast friends year after year. 


The Windsor, owned by Judge Hilton, 
of A. T. Stewart & Co., is, perhaps, all 
things considered, the best kept hotel in 
Saratoga. It is a new und beautiful struc- 
ture, occupying a commanding and very 
desirable position, adjoining Congress 
Park, and is very popular with those who 
want ‘‘the very best of everything, regard- 
less of expense.” Its table meau through 
the whole season always embraces those 
extras in the way of the choicest fruit, etc., 
which are not always found at the larger 
hotels. The peach orchards, melon patch- 


es. and berry pastures of the Windsor | $8 


‘always afford an abundant supply to meet 
the wants of al] its smiling and weil-satis- 
fied guests, numbering, when the house is 
full, some five or six hundred, 

The daily morning and evening coucerts 
at nearly all the leading hotels bere and at 
Congress Park are greatly enjoyed and 
appreciated. No better music is heard 
anywhere. Indeed, the excellent music at 
Saratoga is pow one of the special aud most 


“noticeable attractions of the place. 


There has, until recently, always beep 
ove thing wauting to make Saratoga 
desirable place to stay in for any length of 
time. There has never been, until now, 
but one attractive or even decent driving 
thoroughfare, and that was ‘out to the 
lake”; but going there day after day be- 
came at Iength very monotonous. In other 
directions the roads were all poor, dusty, 
and unattractive. 

Judge Hilton, with his good taste, sound 


business sense, and @ractical forethought, | 


with his money-wand in hand, has now 
made provision, in the purchase and speedy 
adornment of Woodlawn Park, for the 
reasonable requirements of Saratoga for a 
hundred years to come. All that is now 
required is that the inhabitants of the town 
should follow Judge Hilton’s noble exam- 


ple—lay ‘out a few ten-mile’ macadamized 
‘driveways,’ 
‘work for ‘half'a century, at least, 


in other directions—and the 
will 
be done ‘fn that direction. Woodlawn 
Park | ‘éontains ‘about seven hundred 
acres “of ground, and is splendidly lo- 

cated within’ the town. It can easily be 
reachéd by carriage in fifteen minutes, or 


‘lon foot in half an hour, The Park is still, 


private |] roperty ; But its liberal owner 
{throws opén {ts gates’ to Se public’ ‘dally’ 
‘already ‘com- 


and its efght or ten miles of 





eee 


pleted driveways are constantly thronged 
with carriages. The lawns of the Park are 
all beautiful, tbe extensive groves are most 
attractive, and everything about the prem- 
ises is charming. Judge Hilton’s summer 
residence is in the center of the Park, and 
as a country home it is all that could 


be desired. May he live forty years 
more, at least, to enjoy it. If, at the 
end of that time, or before, he shall 


think best to present Woodlawn Park 
to the people of Saratoga and to the count- 
less multitude who will come here in quest 
of health, rest, and pleasure, he will have 
done a work which few men are ever per- 
mitted to do for the happiness, social re- 
finement, and moral, not to say religious 
education of the people. 

We close by asking the thousands of rich 
meu who are now daily riding through this 
magnificent Park what better use they can 
make of their millions than to imitate the 
example of Judge Hilton. Think ye of 
the many magnificent groves which skirt 
the many beautiful lakes of New England— 
of the place, perhaps, where you were 
born—and resolve at once, before the wood- 
man’s ax shall check your generous im- 
pulses, to provide and adorn some earthly 
paradise (that shall suggest the heavenly), 
andthus make happy the present and all 
future generations. H. C. B. 

Saratoaa, August 18th, 1881. 








RELIGIOUS NOTICES. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
AUBURN, N. Y¥. 

Send for a Catal Oareful work is done in all 
the departments. articular attention is given to 
training in the delivery of sermons. Students in 
Morgan, Gall have each a room for study anda bed 

both comfortably furnished. Expenses are 
light with atd for those who need it. The term be- 








Publisher's  Departinent, 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. .1t is an.old and tried friend 
and always proves true, 





ON visiting New, York City, save 


axe an re, and stop at Grand Union fie Ho 
tel, pa. srand Central De 450 e 
voomeas cost a million dollars, reduced to ri and 


per. European plan. taurunt su! 
Ag with the beat. Stages 2 and elevated railroads to 
all d 3s. Families can live here on better terms 
than elsewhere. 


Ry. + Likes THEM.-—* The o, tgee Diade knife 

is the best lever used. Your will 

take nyt in this part of the world.”—F. Horton 
hickasaw Nation, Ind. Ter., to Maher & Grosh. 
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Parents of delicate children will find that Chauncy 
cali takes pecu- 


Hall School (advertised in our ums) 
Har care of health. 


EMINENT PHYSICIANS 








scarcely a person tly 
benefited. a a thorough course of Kidney-Wort 


every 5; outof serte, and don know 
z hy, try 8 a package of K idney-W ort, and you will feel 
ke a new 'P 
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BarLow's Ixpigo BLVE.-Best WASH BLU: 
and most — D. BENG ER Pe 
prietor, 233 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 


A. M. Dovux, of Columbus, Ga, sa 
experience, Be ws “ Sellers’s Liver 
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BUSINESS ‘NOTICES. 


CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 


NEW YORK. 





This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully Conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century,.on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 


1789. BACON PLANES. 1381 





Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd &t., 
New York. 
Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 





For New Terms for 
‘1881 see page 31. 
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Financial, 
MICHEL CHEVALIER ON MONEY. 


Tue analysis of the essential qualities 
which fit an article to perform the function 
of money in the highest degree of perfec- 
tion, as made hy Michel Chevalier, the dis- 
tinguished French economist, is as follows. 
It must be: 

** First. A subject of trade in itself; that 
is, a thing connected with a certain num- 


ber of our wants and sought after by men 
for that rexson. 

** Second. Values being equal, it must be 
more easily moved than the majority of 
other articles; that is, it must combine a 
large relative value with small dimensions, 
in order that each may carry with ease the 
equivalent of the objects which he is in the 
babit of buving. 

* Third. Unchangeable, so that it may 
be preserved intact without special and con. 
stant care, 


** Fourth. Perfectly homozenons and 
equal to itself, so that by a simple verifica- 
tion its nature may be absolutely deter- 
mined. 

* Fifth. Indefinitely divisible, so as to rep- 
resent as small a value as may be desired, 
without its losing any of its advantages by 
division, which avsumes that the detached 
parts can be easily reunited. 

* Sirth Free, as much as possible, from 
finctuations in value, and especially from 
these sudden changes which result, for 
agricultural productions, from the yearly 
inequalities in hervests and. for mannfae- 
tured articles, from the changes which 
methods of manufacture are constantly un- 
dergoing. 

** Seventh, Tt is also well that the objects 
interded for this use shall be specially 
fiilted to receive and retrin a delicate im- 
pression, which wi'l enable one to recog- 
nize the coin at a glance, 

** Highth, It is nlso eesirable that they 
shonk! possess a mallenhilitvy and hardness 
which will prevent their breaking; that, in- 
denendent of the homoveneity already 
mentioned, they should have svecial traits 
by which they ean be cacily distinguished 
in » moment from more or less anslogous 
substances, to which the same stamp an: 
form have been frandulently ¢ ven—like 
the rine of silver and the great specific 
weieht of one and even of both the precious 
metals.” 

Any one who will thoughtfully study 
the use of money. and also the various 
properties and adjuncts which that use re- 
quires, in order to perform in the most per- 
fect manner the monetary function, will 
see in aA moment that not all substances are 
by any means equally fitted for the service. 
A substance that readily decays is, for 
this reason, wholly unfit. So one that can- 
aot be minutely divided without injury or 
loss of valve will not answer the purpose, 
80 a substance that is bulky in proportion 
to value would be inconvenient for prac- 
tien} use. One also aubject to grent and 
sudden varintions in its value would be ob- 
jectionalle, for this reason. The whole 
class of organic materials, whether vegeta- 
ble or animal, though some of them have 
been used as money, entirely fails to mect 
the requirements of money in anything like 
the best manner. 

Money should be a metal of some kind, 
o» account of its hardness and durability; 
and, »mong all the metals known to man, 
gold and silver are the two which combine 
most perfectly the various qualities em- 
braced iv the above enumeration of Michel 
Chevalier. This is the great reason which 
has determined the world’s choice in their 
favor. They meet the prime condition of 
money in being commociities, articles of 
trade, things which men buy and sell, and 
to which they attach the idea of value, in. 
dependently of their use as money. Hav- 
ing value, they may by common consent be 
used as the measure of other values in a 
system of indirect barter. This use does 
not create the value, since that depends 
on other reasons, but simply appropriates 
ii to a specific purpose. The idea that an 
article which has no value as a commodity, 
or almost none, can fulfill in the best man- 
ner the functions of money is founded 
upon the grossest blundering as to the ra- 
ture of money and the essential circum. 
stances which mark all exchanges of value. 

He who supposes that a piece of paper 
ealled a thousand-dollar bill, and as paper 
not worth more than a penny, can, if ab- 
solutely detached from gold or silver, and 
never convertible into either, perform the 
monetary function of the amount of gold 
or silver indicated by a theusand dollars 
is one of those fancifui schemers who hus 
taken a long leave of common sense. This 
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idea in various forms has several times 
been tried, and it has always come to grief. 
Absolutely perfect money is not possible; 
yet no money begins to approach the truc 
idea of real money that has not value 
and, in proportion to the quantity of the 
material, a high degree of value as an 
article of merchandise. This is the first 
condition of good money, to which many 
others are to be added. Gold and silver 
best meet this condition in combination 
with the other necessary conditions, and, 
as already stated, this is the reason for 
their selection as money. 





“THE LONDON TIMES” ON MONEY. 





Tue London Times, in an editorial upon 
the Puris Monetary Conference, uses the 
following language in regard to the func- 
tion of government in relation to metallic 
money: 

** Whatever France and the United States 
may say, the basis of the Conference is a 
fundamentally erroneous conception of the 
functions of government in regard to the 
metallic currency—a conception, at any rate. 
utterly opposed to the essential traditional 
prircip'es of our own currency system. 
The English idea, which is also the ortho- 
dox economic idea, is that a government, in 
daling with a metallic currency, does 
nothing but make a declaration, Lt stamps 
a metal in acertain way. in order to quar- 
antee its weivht and fineness, but it follows 
the wixhes of its subjects in the selection of 
the metal, and pretends to no sort of fune- 
tion in the way of regulating the supply of 
the metal itself. so as to make money cheap 
or searce. The heretical idea, on the con- 
trary, is that government ought to take 
care to keep monev abundant, or possessed 
of some such quality besides the essential 
qualities which make it nseful as money; 
in other words, to do for its subjects what 
they will best do for themselves and 
which it would probably not be able to 
prevent them from doing for themselves by 
all the regulations in the world, wiile its 
nttemnted interference would probably be 
mischievous.” 

There is a great amount of truth in this 
utterance of the London Times. Money— 
that is to say, real money, and not a mere 
promise to pay money —is a commodity, hav- 
ing certain properties that, on the one 
hand, give it exchangenble value, as a com- 
modity, and, on the other, specially fit it 
to monetary use. This commodity, what- 
ever it may be, is the product of labor. 
Gold and silver are, in the judgment of 
the world, the best commoiitics to be used 
as money, and both are the products of 
labor. They are dug from the mines by 
private enterprise and brought into the 
market for sale, like any other commodities. 
Nobody pretends that governments should 
enter into the business of mining for the 
purpose of supplying the market with gold 
and silver, any more than it should enter 
into the business of farming fer the pur- 
pose of raising potatoes to feed the people. 
Private enterprise will best supply gold and 
silver, just as it will best supply potatoes. 

What, then, has government to do with 
the question of supplying money? Just 
nothing at all. Coinage is not a process of 
supplying gold and silver; but simply a 
process of dividing the metals into pieces 
convenient for use and certifying to the 
amount and purity of the metal in each 
piece. Coinage does not fit the metals to 
be money, except as it makes the use more 
convenient, and does not impart to them 
their value. The only reason why coinage 
should be exclusively dene by government 
is the fact that its certificate is the most 
reliable as to weight and fineness. But for 
this reason, it might just as well be done 
by private individuals. The names given 
to the coined pieces by government have 
nothing to do with their value. They are 
mere names for the sake of convenience in 
use. Any other names, if having the same 
meaning, would answer just as well. It is 
the gold in an eagle that constitutes the 
value of the eagle and it is the silver in a 
silver dollar that constitutes the value of 
such a dollar. The name is nothing in 
either case but a merc term of convenience. 

The usual practice of governments in 
coining these metals is to establish mints 
for this purpose, to determine what coins 
shull be struck as to the quantity of the 
metal by weight contained in each coin, to 
give names to these coins, and open the 
mints for the deposit of gold or silver or 
both, by the owners thereof, to be coined 
on their account and then returned to them, 





with or without a slight charge for the 
coinage. This is the way in which money 
is supplied in the form of coins. Whatthe 
government does is to do the coining, with- 
out undertaking to regulate the quantity 
that shall be coined. The only exception 
to this geveral rule is in the fractional coins 
used for small change, that are a legal 
tender only to a limited extent. 

Whether a given number of ounces of 
silver shall be commercially equivalent to 
an ounce of gold is a question which coin- 
age cannot settle and governments cannot 
settle, any move than they can determine 
how many pounds of butter shall be com- 
mercially equivalent to ten pounds of 
sugar. The question of value is beyond 
the power of law to regulate, and this is 
just astrue of gold and silver as it is of 
any othercommodity. Hence, all attempts 
of law to establish a fixed relative value as 
between these metals have been failures 
and they always must be. The law can 
state the fact as it is at the time of its en- 
actment; but it cannot insure the contin- 
uance of that fact. 





GAMBLING OPTIONS. 


Tue Supreme Court of Wisconsin, in the 
case of Barnard v. Backers, some time since 
decided that speculation in grain, where 
there is no intention to deliver the grain, 
on the one hand, or to receive and pay for 
it, on the other, is simply betting upon the 
future price of grain, and is, hence, unlaw- 
ful. Such contracts between the specu- 
lators to deliver and reccive do not come 
within the protection of law. They are not 
lawful contracts, but rank with other kinds 
of gambling and betting. The court held 
that the business methods practiced in the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce are sim- 
ply hazards upon the prospective changes 
in the market. The sales, so called, are 
not bona-fide, since no grain is actually de- 
livered or paid for, and there is no purpose 
nor intention of such delivery and payment. 
For this reason, suits at law growing out of 
such transactions will not be entertained 
by the courts, any more than in other gam- 
bling contracts. 

The Supreme Court of Michigan, in the 
case of Raymond v. Leavitt, has recently 
rendered a decision that sustains this doc- 
trine. The complainant in this case had 
supplied ten thousand dollars for the nur- 
pose of forcing up the price of wheat in the 
Detroit market and making what is called a 
“corner.” thus compelling parties who had 
contracts to fill and those who must pur- 
chase for legitimate consumption to pay 
more than would be naturally required. 
Having lost seventy per cent. of the amount 
in this speculation, the complainant brought 
a suit to recover his money. The court, 
however, decided that those who manipu- 
lute the market in order to bring about un- 
natural fluctuations in price are engaged in 
the plainest end worst kind of produce 
gambling. All such operations are op- 
posed to sound public policy, and, if the 
operators see fit 'o invest their money in 
wheat ‘‘ options,” they must get it back the 
hest way they can or be content to pocket 
the loss. The law affords them no remedy. 
any more than it does those who bet and 
gamble on a horse-race. 

The simple truth is that all these ‘‘ op- 
tion” contracts, whether relating to pro- 
duce or s'ocks, are not in the line of legiti- 
mate business. Their essential character 1s 
that of gambling. Tbe parties take the 
gambler’s risk and hope to profit by the 
gambler’s chances. This is a good reason 
why they should be left exclusively to the 
gambler’s remedy. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THERE has been no material change in 
the condition of the money market during 
the past week. Ready accommodation 
was offered throughout to all borrowers, 
an the supply of capital was fully up to 
the requirements necessary for business 
and speculative purposes. The prevailing 
rates for call loans on pledge of stock col. 
lateral were 24nd 8 per cent., thouch at 
one time the rate was bid up to 6 per cent., 
but remained at that figure but a very 
short time, when the market resumed the 
lower rates. At the closeof the week there 
were abundant offerings at 2} per cent., 
notwithstanding the falling off in the bank 
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reserve. Government bond dealers secured 
accommodation at 2 and 2} per cent., but 

mostly at the lower figure. Time loans 

were quoted at 3 to 5 per cent., according 

to the date of maturity and collateral of- 

fered. Prime mercantile paper sold at 3} 

to 5 per cent. As yet, there is not the™ 
slightest prospect of any stringency in 

money matters; but, on the contrary, indi- 

cations strongly favor a continued condi- 

tion of ease. 

Untrep States Bonps.—The business of 
the Government bond market in the early 
dealings were of a sluggish character, but 
exhibited more animation as the week 
progressed. The volume of business in the 
aggregate was small, and the closing quota- 
tions, except for 44s registered, are 4 per 
cent. lower than at the close of the previous 
week. 

The following are the closing quotations: 


Bid. Ask'd.| Bid, 4sk’d. 
4s continued... .10°3¢ 1 Currency 6s, °95.130 =~ 
6s continued....102 10244 Currency 6s, '96.131 _ 
4468, 1501, reg..11 11 Currency 6s, 97 182 ~ 
4s. 1891, cou..114% 11454;Currency 6s, ‘98 133 = 
48,10°7,r g....11 1 [Currency 6s,'00.134 _ 
48, 1907, cou ....11636 11 


Judge Lawrence, First Comptroller of the 
Treasury, bas just rendered a decision 
affecting mutilated United States bonds 
which may be presented for redemption or 
for the purpose of receiving a reissue there- 
of. He holds that, in the absence of clear 
proof of the destruction of a missing por- 
tion of a bond; the United States Govern- 
ment can only pay for that part of the bond 
produced a sum which would bear the same 
proportion to the whole amount of the 
bond as the part presented would bear to 
the size of the bond of which the frag- 
ments might be a part, 


GOLD AND SILVER.—The importations of 
gold and silver at this port during the week 
amounted to $222,816, which, with the 
amount previously reported since the 1st 
of January, makes $31.653 140. The ex- 
ports of gold and silver amounted to $130,- 
000, which, with the amount previously re- 
ported since January 1st, makes $7,103,- 
758. 

During the week there have been 276,- 
997 standard silver dollars put into circula- 
tion. During the corresponding week in 
1880 there were 214.999 circulated. 

The product of gold and silver in 1880 
was $118,000,000 in gold and $94,006,000 in 
silver. Nearly one-half of the gold and 
about three-fourths of the silver was mined 
on the continent of America, 

A vein of silver two feet wide has been 
discovered at Moretown, on the top of a 
mountain, in Vermont. The ore has been 
assayed in Boston and found to be worth 
$5,000 per ton. 

Foreten ExcHanae.—There has been no 
change in the rates for foreign exchange 
throughout the entire week, they remaining 
the sam2 from the opening to the closing, 
at $4.83 for 60-day bills and $4.85 for de- 
mand. The demand from regular remitters 
was compzratively small and but little dis- 
position was shown to make purchases at 
present rates. There were concessions from 
the posted ra‘es ranging from $c. to 1}c. on 
actual business transacted. The market, 
no doubt, will continue unchanged until 
the opening of the Fall business. 

Bank STaTewent.—The statement of 
the condition of the Associated Banks that 
is issued from the Clearing-house every 
week was of a very unfavorable character 
last Saturday, showing, as it does, a heavy 
loss in specie, a slight decrease in legal 
tenders, and a loss of $3.647,725 in surplus 
reserve, which brings the amount held by 
the banks in excess of legal requirements 
down to $2,087,500. The changes in the 
averages are a (lecrease in specie of $1,669,- 
800: in deposits, $4,620,300; and in legal 
tenders of $133.000; and an increase in 
loans of $399,900 and in circulation of 
$125,400. 

The fcllowing table gives figures in de-* 


tail: 
Legal 

Banks. Loans. Speete. Tenters. Denosits, 
New York. .10.182.000 €2.623,000 #3°4,000 $10.471.000 
Manhattan. 7.945.800 969,600 128.300 6.176.200 
Merchants’. 7.394.300 1,061.800 7.93.900 
Mechanics’. 8.731.090 1,451.000 2,744,900 
5.327.000 945.090 
America.... 10.432. 909 2.019.390 
Phenix..... 4.036.000 1.084.090 
bcoeecete 8.612.900 2.644590 


Net 


Mer. Exch.. 4,275,600 837.400 987,600 
GallatinNs. 4,571,500 598500 03,500 2,654,40 
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om cae 





B’tch.&Dro. 1,713,400 800.000 86.500 1.553009 
M’che.&Tra. 1.069.000 186,010 112,090 1,119,000 
Greenwich. 1,109.690 19,690 111,100 905 800 
Lea. Manuf 3.175100 616.300 93.400 2600.100 
Sev'nth W'd 1,(59.400 195.0% 78700 1.071.200 
St'teofN.X. 3.25200 721.190 271600 3.579.000 
Amer. Ex... 15.765,900 2,851,000 454.00) 13,198,000 
Commerce... 12,925 300 4,048,000 673.310 8.774.400 


Broadway.. 64°3,200 933.600 2:19.70 4,099,900 
Mercantile. 7.033590 1,497.400 323% 7.390.300 
Pacific. .... 2,.4°5,900 359709 117.800 2.591.500 
Republic... 5.923.500 622.500 $24,700 3,675,300 
Chatham.... 3,350,000 730800 103000 8,580,000 
Peopie’s... 1,425,300 170800 130,300 1.653.90v 
North Am.. 2,923 500 355090 233.000 3.959900 
Flanover... 8.2'3600 920,300 1,035,200 8&60,90C 


Irving...... 8.123.000 643.090 176100 8,985 000 
Metropoli’n 17.268.000 3.053.000 181.000 14227000 
Citizens’... 2.061309 265.500 223.710 2.016 200 
265.300 97490 2999809 
480490 §=171.400 = 2,583,000 
347.800 59,1900 1672909 
Shoe & Lea. 8.378.000 652.000 210.000 93,318,000 
Corn Exch. 4,271.0w6 874.000 83.900 3,012,000 
Continenta! 8.078.100 1,077.700 108.400 8,804,400 
Oriental.... 2.042.900 25.600 853.800 1.868.200 
Marine..... 2,561,000 978.900 181.01 4.830.0 0 
imp. & Tra... 23 558,400 6,091,800 537.700 27.877,'00 
a 18.900.000 4,7°9.2910 637400 22.765,°00 
Mec. Pkg.As 1,928.700 233.200 8.4°0 8 1,0 
North River 1,018.000 21.090 133900 1.170500 
East River.. 1.125.490 92.300 82.490 819.700 
Fourth Na.. 29,890 000 4,812.000 519,300 21,088.000 
Cent. Na.... 9.316000 707.900 1.839.000 9.°20.000 
Second Na.. 3.109900 599,9°O0 290.100 8.539.000 
Ninth Na... 7.105.909 1875990 270.800 7,282,409 
First Na.... 17.679900 4,239.700 269.9990 10.5°5.Sn0 
Third Na... 7.119.499 1,626.900 2,080 7,7393°0 
220.690 99.700 1.295.9% 
Bowery..... 1,699 390 40.000 375,000 1,476.200 
N.Y.Co..... 1.416.200 13.390 427790 = 1,756.900 
2,.6°80% 478.500 37.800 2,581.70" 
Chase Na... 4,9°8.900 1,292.600 225.400 5.740.706 
1,924.590 348890 194700 2,005,800 
German Ex. 1.266 200 25.600 177600 1,438,300 
- 1,179,400 128.200 279.290 1.595460 
. 4.787200 1.°8°.200 70.490 5.338.000 
Totals....... 851,024.700 71,841.100 15.927.900 $12,722,400 
Inc. Dee. Deo. Teo, 

Comper’s.... $399.900 $4,669,800 $133.000 *4 620.890 
Clearings,week ending Aug. 6th, 1881, $847.087.611 81 

= aad Aug.13th,1881, 625 018.773 71 
Balances, weck ending Aug. 6th, 1881, 82.899.976 00 

o - Aug.13th, 1881, 26,674,888 77 


During the fiscal year ended June 380th 
fifty new national banks were organized in 
twenty states and three territories, having 
in all an authorized capital of $6,179,700, 
but a paid-in capital of only $4,537,220. 
Out of the fifty banks only nine havea 
paid in capital of $100.000, and the rest 
averace from forty to fifty thousand dollars 
capi'‘al. 

Our city savings banks are very prosper- 
ous. They show $10,000.000 inercase in 
deposits in six months. The aceregate of 
deposits exceeds $2C0,000,000, surpIns $30,- 
000,000, number of open accounts $500,000. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
finds that the gross amount of average de- 
posits of state and private banks and bank- 
ers forthe twelve months ended May Sit, 
1881, was $585,757.421, against $469,124,- 
884 for the preceding twelve months, a 
gain of $116,633,037, or a little less than 24 
percent. He also finds that the deposits 
in saving institutions increased in the same 
time from $796,704,336 to $881,858.839—a 
gain of $85,154,557, or nearly 10.7 per 
cent. The national bank deposits in- 
creased in the same time from $900,000,- 
060, in round fizures, to $1,110,000.000—a 
gain of $210,000,000, or a little more than 
23.8 per cent. The inference is that the 
banks have shared in the general prosper- 
ity that the country has enjoyed since the 
restoration of a sound currency, at the be- 
ginning of 1879. 


Bank Stocxs.—The following are the 
closing quotations at the Board for city 
bank shares: 


St.Nicholas 2,142,900 





shed. 
Ass... 
Merchants’ 130 


politan 
Commerce...... Nassau 
Continental .... — 
First National..800 'P 
Fourth Nat'l...125 | Park 











Ber Bi 
Tas ee 


Hanover........ so ° 
Leather Manfs..145 St. Nicholas 
Marine.......... 150 State of N. ¥ ...180 
Market.... ......120 ‘S....— 
Mechanics’.. ... 155 


Srate SEecuritreEs.—The following are 
the closing quotations on the various state 
securities: 























Ala. 68. cl. A,3to5.. 76 |N.C.N.C.R..%5,c. off..125 
Ala., cl. A, 5 N.C.,fdg.act, ‘68,1900. 13 
Ala.; el. N. C: fdg. act., 68-08. 18 
Ala. cl. N.C.n., J. J., "92-8... 22 
Ala. N.C.n., A. 0......... 22 
ark : N.C. sp. t., cl. 1,089. 
Ark Jee ond Le Rey WPM & ob foot g.....-- 
.P. OO. N.&. sp. eee 

ark. 7s, M.0.& BR. RB. 13 N.C. mn. as 
Ark. 7s, A.C. R....... 12IN. C. 
og eelagtbeeetiaae 112 |Ohio 
Ga. 7s, n 86 .. aang RL 
Ga 7s, ind.. ‘nai }s. 
Ga, 78, g.... Al Ss. 
te 
Ho. 68, due "Ba or *66.108 

0. 68, due '86........ 110 
Mo. 68, due °B7........ 111 
Mo. 6s, due '8S...... ..113 
Ho. 6s, due "80 oF 96 113% 

6s,a u, due ‘92 ..115 
Mo. 66. faa due 94-5117 
Sates a Srl 

8c °, PE Tad id 

Ot Pe wabetees 

ENR. ts, cof 18 

c. oo 
G.N.C.8.,4.0.....150 


Stock Market.—Transactions were un- 
usually I'ght on the Stock Exchange and 
fiuctuaticns of values were slight. Specu- 
lution was very sluggisk and was almost 
devoid of any feature of intcrest. Thcre 
were occasional brief intervals of activity. 
however, caused by purchases to ‘‘ cover” 
some outstand ng ‘‘short” contracts, the buy- 
ing being encouraged by the reports to the 
effect that the differences between the trunk 
lines were in a fair way of being settled; 
but when the result of the meeting of the 
freight managers, who met in Mi. Fink’s 
offc2, on Wednesday, was received on th3 
Street—that they had agreed to raise the 
rates on grain after August 22d to twenty 
cents a hundied—it was simply laughed 
at, as it was consiaered worthlesss with- 
out the endorsement of the presidents, 
who are considered the only ones who can 
make any binding arrangement. Every- 
thing seems to hinge upon the question as 
to whether the cutting of rates is to be 
stopped and a new schedule made, or the 
war to be continued indefinitely. | Consc- 
quently, the market is entirely a brokers’ 
market, as ‘‘ outsiders” are very timid in 
their ventures while so much doubt exists in 
reference to so vital a matter, and until 
some agreement can be arrived at they 
are likely to remain quiet and await devel- 
opments. During the early portion of the 
week priccs were fairly firm and the ad- 
vance was trifling, which was subsequently 
lost. The late dealings were barely 
steady, with but slight changes in the 
quotations for the week. 


The followirg are the highest, lowest, 
and closing quotations: 


Adams Express.........--+++ 71 141% 188 141% 
American Express.......... 820 87 87 
alhany and Susq.........++. 15 12 «6129 «6129 
Alton and Terre H., pf..... 100 % 95 
american Diet. Tel......... 800 47% 47% 4% 
Roston Air Line............+ 115 «67 65 65 
Canada Southern....... 66% 

Cameron Coal...... 

Central Arizona 

Central Pacific........++.+++ 





CG, ©.. ABEL G....0ccccccccee 

Chicago. Bur. and Quincy. 2,114 160% 158g 150 
Chicago and Alton.......... 638 140% 189 140 
chi., St. P., and O.......... 1.750 424 41 41% 
Cht., St. P., and O., pf....... 8,160 104% 10834 104 


Chicago and Nort western. 21,125 126% 1233 125% 
Chicagoand Northw'n. pf.. 125 137% 188% 138% 
Chic., Mil.,and St. Paul.... 48,670 11534 112% 11436 
Chic.,M.. and St. Paul, pf.. 133 133% 181% 182 

















Cim., S. ANG C.....0000 soeeeee 700 & SS 53% 
Consol. Coal.........+sseeeee ao 688)—o87 87 
tle 100 8% 8% 8% 
Del., Lack. and Western...104.600 12544 123 12494 
Del. and Hudson...... ..... 6.800 110% 109 110% 
Den. and R- Grande......... 15.080 99% 98 99 
E. Tenn., Va., & Ga 18 18 
E. Tenn., Va., & Ga. pf S14 Bik 
Ban. and St. Josep fs] 
Gan. and St. Joseph, pf..... 111% «#117 
Homestake Min 19 19 
Houston and Texas 99 99 
Tilinots Central 13% 183% 
Ind., Bloom.. and West..... 500 48% 45 4844 
Keo. and D. M............0.- 200 2 27% 28 
Lake Shore............0..00++ 129,483 124% 12934 12414 
Lake Erie and Western..... 1,900 56 55 55% 
Long Ieland.............-.+++ 485% 48% «48% 
Louisville and Nashville.... 8,100 103 100% 103% 
Lon., N. Alb., and C......... o4 o4 94 
Mamhattad. ....20cccccrccccce 7060 10% 15% 10% 
Manhattan Beach......... - 823 8 81 $2 
Mil. and L. Shore.... ....... 500 54 8663 63 
Memphis and C... . .......+ 640) G84 61 81 
Metropolitan . ............++ 28,000 83 78% 82% 
Michigan Central.. -- 51,850 O33 9856 97% 
Mobile and Ohio... ee 000 86% «86 38% 
Mo. and Pac.............++.- 12,695 110% 106% 107% 
Mo., Kan.. and Texas....... 27.950 44% 43 4358q 
Morris and Essex... ... eves 810 1296 125 125 
Nash., Chat.. and St. Louts.. 16,000 91 89 90% 
New Cen. Coal...........+-- 400-238 2734 27% 
N. J. Central...........s0000+ 46,300 97 O54 96% 
N. ¥. Central..........0000- 15,055 144% 14344 1444 
N. Y. and New Haven...... 64 185 184 185 
N.Y Elevated .............- 572 108 «#6105 €= «6107 
N.Y., L. E., and Western.. 44,300 444 43 44% 
N.Y.,L.E. and W., pfd... 200 86 86 86 
N. Y., Ont., and West....... 11,018 82% 215% 32% 
North. and Western......... 5,750 63 60 60% 
Northern Pacific - 8009 42 40 41% 
Northern Pacific, pf........ 39,530 82% 7% 81K 
Onto and Miss............00- 7,700 S86 S7% 38 
Ohio Southern...... esccesee 120 2068 2446 BIG 
Oregon, R., and N......... 2 168 168 163 
Ohio Central .........+. 1,725 27% 27 27% 
Pacific Mall. ..........0000+++ 16,393 G2 50% 51 
Phila. and Reading......... 87,200 66% 63 6354 
Pullman Car...... secccccee- O00 14846 14l¥g 142% 
Peoria. Dec., and Ev........ 1,850 80% 989 89 
Quicksilver..............0.--- @0 18 16% 16% 
6s «61 61 
39 81% «82 
138% 19616 13816 
40 «6188140 
31 81 31 
55 83 5S 
Standard Mining............ 550 21% 1 21 
SutroTunnel................ 8100 1 196 1% 
St. L. and San Francisco.... 700 50 49% «40% 
St. L.and San Fran.,pf..... 1,200 76 ms 
st. L. and San Fran.,istpf %7 108 1071 108 











Tol., Del., and B........:.... 3,800 20 28% 
Onion Pacific....... eossoeces 19,265 12634 12544 1256 
Texas and Pacific........... 14,500 68 66% 56% 
Wabash, St. L., and Pac.... 61,900 5&8 a4 «25% 
Wab., St. L., and P., pf..... 31.457 90 8734 

Wells-Fargo Express........ B60 IST 132% 196% 


United States Express..... 


Frinanciau Irems—The invested capital 
in coal mines in the United States is $150,- 
000,000, against $50,000,000 in 1870, an in- 
crease of 200 per cent. The output in- 
creased from 15,596,257 tons in 1870 to 27,- 
433,820 in 1880, a gain of 75 per cent. 
These figures tell the tale of the failure of 
coal mining to pay a profit. 


Several projects have been presented to 
the Mexican Government for the establish- 
ment of a national bank; but it is said that 
the Government has already signed a con- 
tract with a capitalist in the City of Mexico 
authorizing him to form such an establish- 
ment. 


No material change is reported in passen- 
ger rates, The Grand Trunk continues te 
sel] tickets Letween Chicago and Boston at 
$5 and is reported to be carrying many 
passengers. The rates from New York to 
Chicago, however, still continue $7. 


A fight has been begun in the West be- 
tween the Chicago and Alton and the 
Wabash. On August 9th the Chicago and 
Alton tegan to sell limited tickets from 
Chicago to Kansas City at $5, and from St. 
Louis to Kansas City at $4. Itis thought 
that rates will go still lower. 


An episode of the railroad war occurred 
at Indianapolis last Saturday, when for 
about two hours a ride to New York could 
be had for one dollar, and by one line for 
five cents less. The distance by the short 
est line is 825 miles. 


Colorado, the youngest of the states of 
the Union, has now 850 miles of railroad 
under contract, and has just been celebrat- 
ing the opening of a 200-mile branch, which 
completes a line 450 miles long, reaching 
from Denver to the Arkansas Valiey, in the 
extreme southwestern portion of the 
state. 

There are 2,115 national banks in the 
United States, and the amount of resources 
is $2,325,833,200. 75. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT, 


we 
Orrice ov Fisk & Hatcn, 
No. 5 Nassav Sr. 
New York, July 7th, 1881. 

In answer to numerous letters of inquiry as to the 
terms on which we receive deposit accounts of banks, 
bankers, business firms, and individuals, we issue 
this circular for the general information of those who 
may desire to open accounts with a private banking 
house in this city. 

We are prepared, on the terms mentioned below, to 
receive the accounts of responsible parties in good 
standing. 

1. Except in case of banks, savings banks, or other 
well-known corpvrations, or of individuals or firms 
whose character and standing are already known to 
Us, we require satisfactory references before opening 
an account. 

2. We allow interest at the rate of 3 per cent. per 
annum on the average monthly balances when the 
Same amount to $1,000 or over. On accounts aver- 
aging less than $1,000 for the month we allow no 
interest. 

8. We render accounts current, and credit interest 
as above, on the last day of each month. 

4. For parties keeping regular deposit accounts 
with us we collect and credit United States, railroad, 
and other coupons and dividends payable in this city, 
without charge; make careful inquiries, and give the 
best information we can obtain respecting invest- 
mente or other matters of financial interest to them; 
and in general serve their interests in any way in 
which we can be of use to them in our line of bus!- 
ness. 

5. We do not discount or buy commercial paper, 
but are at all times prepared to make advances to 
customers and correspondents on U. & bonds or 
other first class and marketable securities. 

6. All deposits are subject to check at sight without 
notice. 





One of our firm is.a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, and we give particular attention to orders 
by mail, telegraph, or in person for the purchase or 
sale of Bonds and Stocks on Commission. 

We continue to buy and sell direct, without com- 
mission, all issues and denominations of United 
States bonds, for immediate delivery, at current mar- 
ket rates. and make exchanges for National Banks 
fn the Banking Department at Washington, without 
trouble to them. 

Our “Memoranda Concerning Government Bonds’ 
will be sent, postpaid, on application. 


FISK & HATCH. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain 
treland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
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(Lins, Bounen &JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — Rew ore 
Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 


and Individuals received. 


Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
issued. 


Bonds and Stocks bought and sold on come 
mission and fall information given regurd- 
ing Securities. 


Desirable Investment Securities always 
eu hand. 


All matters pertaining to a general bank- 
tug business will receive prompt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H.Bouden. Frank Jenkins. 
THE 


DENVER, WESTERN, AND PACIFIC 


RAILWAY COMPANY, 
OF COLORADO. 


First Mortgage Sevon Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 


DUE JAN. Ist, 1911. 














INTEREST PAYABLE JAN. lst AND JULY Isr. 
Free from Taxes by the United States and the State 
of Colorado. 

PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN THECITY 
OF NEW YORK IN GOLD COIN. 


SECURED BY MORTGAGE DEED CONVEYING THE 
ROAD, EQUIPMENTS, REAL AND PERSONAL 
PROPERTY AND FRANCHISES NOW 
OWNED AND HEREAFTER TO 
BE ACQUIRED. 
Denomination $1,000, with Provision for 
Registration. 

The First Division of this Raflway ie an Air Line 
between Longmont, the outlet of the Wheat Fields of 
Northern Colorado, which produce more than ore- 
half of the entire crop of the state, »nd_ the C'ty of 
Denver. It also connects the latter with the adjacent 
¢al-fieldz, running through the mining towns of Can- 
nelad and Erie, The estimated coal tonnage of this 
‘division alone will more than pay the interest on 
these bonds. 

TRUSTEE: THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST 
COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. 

Price par and accrued interest, the right being re- 

served to advance the price without notice. 
FOR SALE BY 


ALLEN 8. APGAR, 


Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, 
257 BR ‘ADWAY, New York. 





State of Massachusetts, 5 per cent., 
Registered, 18953 

City of Toledo, 444 per cent., 18963 

City of Toledo, 5 per cent., 1884—63 


Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Rail- 
road, 5 per cent., 19095 

Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Rail- 
road, 4% per cent., 19203; 


Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Rail- 
road, 5 per cent., 19193 


Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Rail- 
road, 4 per cent., 19193 

Southern Pacific Railroad of Cali- 
fornia 6s, 19053 


and other firsteclass investment securi« 
ties for sale by 


BREWSTER, BASSET & C0. 


35 Congress St., Boston. 


HOLDERS OF SECURITIES | 


and other valuables will find ial advantages for 
the convenient safekeeping of the same, subject only 
access and control, at the 


SARE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


National Park Bank, 
214-216 BROADWAY, 
NEAR GENERAL POST-OFFICE, 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
Toc 





fe 
will do well to write to orcallon theold Banking 


House of 
HOWES & COMPANY, 
11 WALL STREET, NEW VORK 
(Formerly HOWES & MACY). 

Tois house transacts a general Stock Commission 
business, with very —— experience. 

a : mtu on deposits at 4 per cent., payabie 
on deman 

WM. S. CLARK JOHN R. BOTHWELL. 


L. D. CORTRIGHT & CO., 


FINANCIAL ACENTS, 
Green Mountain, Cherokee, Rising San, Columbia, 
and Beaver Mining Companies, buy and sell ali 
kinds of mining stocks on commission. 
18 WALL 8T., NEW YORK 


FRANCIS B.O’CONNOR, 


(MEMBER OF NEW YORK PROD: 





e 
.¥.: W. A. Inman, Esq., Inman. Swann & Co., 

Br hott.’ Faq be Preet Bank of the Hetropolis, 
.. Guion Steamship Line, N.Y.; 

and others. Write for Circular. 


For New Terms for 








1881 see page 31, 
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BENDENT. 














Commercial. 


TAXABLE PROPERTY OF NEW 
YORE CITY. 


Tue assessed valuation of the real estate 
of this city in 1880 was $942,671,190, against 
$976,785,199 in 1881, showing an intrease 
of $34,164,009 during the year. The value 
of personal property in 1880 was $201,- 
194,087; against $209,212,889 in 1881, show- 
ing an increase of $8,018,862: The total 
valuation of real’ estate and personal prop- 
erty in 1880 was §$1,143,765,227, against 
$1,185,948,098, showing an increase of 
$42,182,871. 

The taxes to be raised for the year 1881 
amount of $31,351,822 59. Deduct from 
this sum $1,500,000 for the estimated 
amount in the’ general fund, abd we have 
left $29,851,822.59 as the amount that the 
taxpayers must pay this year for the ex- 
penses of the city government, the interest 
on the city debt, and the expense of the 
state government. The enormous stealing 
during ‘the Tweed-Tammany régime, the 
extravagant expenditures of city officials, 
and an utterly disproportionate tax burden 
for state expenses are the three causes 
which have carried taxation in this city up 
to such huge dimensions, If the city were 
not rich, and by its immense business 
growing richer all the time, it could not 
stand’ stich a tate of taxation. “'The’ people 
have got used to it, and this is the reason 
why they bear it 80 patiently. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tne past week has been one of very satis- 
factory results in the dry goods market, a 
large movement of ‘goods having been com- 
pleted and the demand well maintained for 
all classes of fabrics. Therfe has been no 
disposition to anticipate future wants, to 
any great extent, manifested on the part of 
jobbers or manufacturers; and buyers have 
conducted their ‘operations’ with caution 
and good judgment, which gives good 
ground to expect a healthy trade through- 
out the present year. The freight reduce 
tion to the West has created some anxiety 
on the part of buyers from that section to 
secure deliveries on account of orders as 
soon a& possible, in order to secure the ad- 
vantages of the low rates. Theré has been 
a large number of “buyers on the market, 
whose bills have been very liberal in all the 
staple goods. The tone of the imarkey 
continues firm, and stocks are so uniformly 
light that buyers are taking hold with. per- 
fect confidence in the maintenance of 
values; but there is not the least tendency 
toward speculation. The jobbing trade 
has been rather more active, and a fair 
average business was accomplished by 
nearly all firms that keep abreast with the 
times, both staple an@ départment goods 
having been distributed in -considerable 
quantities among retailers from Southern 
and other distant mafkets. 

Corrox Goops.—In the cotton goods 
market there is a good, healthy demand for 
moderate-sized parcels of plainand colored 
cottons, ' cotfén’ flannels, ‘quilts; @tc., by 
package buyets; ‘but few large'transactions 
are reported. ‘The’jobbing trade has exhib- 
ited more animation and a fairly satisfac- 
tory distribution of the various kinds was 
made (in package and assorted lots) by the 
leading jobbers. Agents’ prices were firm- 
ly maintained on all such fabrics as govern 
the market,and the difficulty experienced 
by distributersin obtaining goods for im- 
mediate shipment is the best possiWlé proof 
that stocks’are remarkably light. 

Print-eloths have been in more active de- 
mand and the tone of the market is firmer. 
Extra 64x64s are quoted at 3Jc., less 1 per 
cent., and 56x60s at 8 5-16c., flat. 

Prints.—There was-a fairly satisfactory 
business in fancy prints; but the demand 
was irregular, certain makes having’ been 
much more active than others. The new 
styles now shown by agents are exceedingly 
tasteful and the opening prices have given 
general satisfaction to the trade. For 
robes; patch-work, ‘farnitife cretonnes, 
trimming prints, Tarkey reds, ‘and’ indigo 
blues there was'a Steady inquiry;’ but 
shirtings were only..in..moderate request 
and solids remain quiet. The production 
of calicoes has, been materially lessened by 





the stoppage of ell the machines of the 











PK & W. Sprague Manufacturing Company | Satta were €ots 


for an indefinite period. 

Ginghams.—There was a very liberal 
movement in Gress ‘styles, dn account of 
orflers on record, and nearly all the best 
makes have already been sold to the extent 
of ‘the s@ason’s production.*’'“Mournings, 
fancies, and staples-were also in good re- 
quest and firm at unchanged prices. 

Dress Goops.—There has been a good 
demand for worsted dress’ goods, in whicli 
staples and-fancies participated, and a fair 
though somewhat irregular business was 
reported in fancy and dyed cotton dress 
fabrics. Prices of worsted goods continue 
low and unremunerative to manufacturers, 
as a rule. 

UNDERWEAR AND Hosrery.—The de- 
mand for heavy shirts and drawers has 
been rather less active, but is still fair, and 
many of the leading makes are well sold 
up, while deliveries on back orders contin- 
ue considerable in amount. Hosiery wag 
quiet in staple. goods, with a fair demand 
for fancy styles. For fancy knit woolens 
the inquiry was moderate and less urgent, 
principally owing to the warm weather 
that prevailed for a time. 

Wooten Goops.—The demand for all 
seasonable woolens has been very steady, 
and the more desirable fabrics are either 
sold well ahead or in light supply, which 
creates a steadiness in values that is gener- 
ally satisfactory. The new business accom- 
plished has been, with one or two excep-' 
tions, light in volume, though as good as 
usual at this season. “Clothiers have expe- 
rienced a rather better trade'and are plac- 
ing moderate duplicate orders with agents 
fora few fabrics; while still complaining 
of delay in deliveries. The jobbing de 
partment showed some activity, but the 
heated term checked fora time any im. 
provement that might have otherwise made 
itself felt. Worsted coatings are well sold 
up and a ‘satisfactory distribution on pre- + 
vious account is béing effected.’ Overcoat 
ings rule quiet. “For’cloaking# the demand 
was unsettled, but fair for the more attract- 
ive styles, which are in light supply. A 
rather better inquiry was noticed in Ken- 
tucky Jeans, extending to all grades and 
resulting in a fair aggregate trade, while 
stocks aré usnally under good control and 
prices firm. RepelMants were more active 
in the leading makes, some of which are 
closely sold up? BLinseys and plaid flan- 
nels rule quieter, though there is still a 
moderate small'trade. Strpplies’ of flannels 
are very light ‘and a large portion of thé 
product is still sold: ahead: The present 
demand is limited t6 assorted lots and 
prices are firmly maintained by agents. 
Blankets are quiet, s0 far as’ relates to new 
transactions; but the production is largely 
under the control of orders." A-further im- 
provement was’ developed in the demand 
for shawls and very fair orders were placed 
for the’ more’ popular’ styles. Felt skirts 
have also been distributed more freely, and 
in trimmed and embossed goods # very 
satisfactory business bas been’ accom- 
plished. Carpets are ia good condition,’ 
stocks of some makes and styles being very. 
low. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 


The condition of the foreign goods mar- 
ket has exhibited more activity during the. 
past week, and from appearances it might 
be construed that the season bad fully 
opened. Buyers are here in larger force, 
and, while still occupiedin canvassing free- 
ly, have also been more liberal purchasers. 
So far theif attention has been chiefly de- 
voted to fancy dres# géods and ‘silks, the 
more staple fabrics as yet being compara- 
tively quiet; but the*imptovement'ts short- 
ly expected to extend to these. Dress 
goods have been more active. Black and 
colored cashmberes are being taken ‘in ‘strict: 
ly moderate quantities, with the better de. ' 
mand for medium qualities. Medium-cost 
Scotch plaids of ‘British manufacture have 


done “well; andy Saxony ‘plafds® fife freely || 


taken, while'cdnsiderable favoris alsoshown 
yarious combinations of. Roman stripes,. om- 
‘breleffecté, pote Th nee it much 
‘the’ same ‘éohditfow. ' ‘and ‘colored 
dress silke arewnore inquired after by a few 
buyers, . Prices .rule.low, .but, are ;steady 
and well maintained. , Fancies and novely] 








ties have been selling in fair quantities and. \! 
disposed “of: Plain 


eomnihgmanantiehBiman 5 


cathe-tanel-guede Bf-« taney Meewntption 4x6 


im demand! and- promise well for the future. | 


Thereis also more inquiry for silk velvets 
ahd cotton velvets, plushes, etc. Linen 
goods were unchanged, the distributions 
being almost entirely of a hand-to-mouth 
character. White goods were also inactive, 
while laces and lace goods continue fairly 
active, transactions — being ~ small 
parcels. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st com- 
pare as follows with the same periodof the 


past year: 
the 
Entered at the ay Doouvenoccebe «$2, rp 4 $2.19 28 
Since Jan. 1st: E 
ered at port........... . 68,490,878 82,433,183" 
iamnan on market......---ss0-+++ 70,655,469 75,902,285 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


MPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Mowpay Eventne, August 15th, 1881. 
BLEACHED SHEZTINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
‘\Langdon GB:..86 12 


36 10 Lonpagle ooo bpaa 36 10 
..86 103  ‘ Cambrie..36 13 
Allenda:z..... = 17 Masonville.... .86 10) 
46. dv quyedet 








96 71 4) Wea 18 
“« ” O..'5-4 12 \Newmarket,F..86 7 
.36 

83 


Bellen & Sgn. - a Y. Mills..... 36 134 

- “ Wrt’r Twist 36 13 

Bay Mills > plaid 86 101.4 vis 54 16 

Blackstone, AA.36 8% “ arial 20 

Boott, ecccces s : Ar ees ee i 
ee eeeee 

84] shee. Thy 20 

ee eee 84 223 

84| ests O4 25 

104) % -104 27% 

12 omens 114 32 

4 Pequot...) ....5+4 15 

; _ gee: 6-4 18 





10 Slaterville:..... = 





Fearless... .'.-: 36 ©=— 8; Utica........... 11 
Fruit of the Loom : \ . ex. sisenae 11h 
Pane tir nonnenene 9a 
“ 4“ 42 18 | “a. . 80 
Forestdale.....36 10 | . 
Got Medal 38 et - heavy. : 10 35 
46 4 ” Nonp......86 13 
Great Fale, 9. 1 * \Wamentta ia > teeh 
«ML .38 74] ;* Cambrie. ..86 18 
- . 83  d@dle warp.36 12 
Hill’s Semp. Ide ena 9 (eynebtanton, «28 sf 
: auregan, 
a nee a * shirt cotton 12 
~ —* 124 * ‘Wa, t...,08 11 
« & $ 1 “ cambric.... 1 
, Ry sville....36 
Indian diss gy a wim a: 7 
ameville : 
Al..86 12 


Lauigdon, 78 76... 36 


BROWN we ore AND SHIRTINGS. 


Agawam.F.....36 6 |Laconia.,...-. 104 2 
Atlantic. A. neti 4 att gong "my 
~ H.....36 Massachusetts: 
a ¥ 64 BB.... 
ov - > F ce 6 
Appleton, ea. Sti sateen 8 
«  R., 74,Nashaa, fineO...- t 
Augusta ....... 86 | - 3 
© Ae BL «ae ot 
Broadway...... 86 64 Newmarket, DD06 63 
Bedford, R.....80 5} '@..86 64 
Boott, C ....... 34. «64! N..36 67 
a Lg ee = A meen a 
se 06 |. s EB IO6E bee 
© Diseenee 0 Slieppenll..... 74 1% 
Continental, C..36 5 | > eins a4 20 
nS oy 84 “ v- 104 = 
cs AR Heep 
“ W..36 Pepperell, 3 
Dwight, X.....- 30 H 7 R....36 
of r= 33 F oO 7 
‘ oe . 
Exeter A = eft thera 36 «8 
nn 50-4 27H) verses 45 13 
Harrisbuig, A. .; 74 ptetatetd, A....86 6 
B.33 gH, Pegaeeet. , ok 86 (7? 
Indian Figpe... iS j 4 coh eeae 3 
“ vf 114 Stark, AA......86 I~ 
hard: i heavy....40 11g 
mane Ort e moenre a 
“ Ee 36 7 Ia 80 
CORSET JEANS. 
Amethons -.cs0n. 8 | At 
ndroscoggin sa bavesves 
iP cao. 64 Naumkeag sateen 4 
Clarendon........ 5 He eee doan n 
date Sun. Sap. a 














wei. x ae eB, -4 $24 
an ass oes (Ma ame BE 
me aa ie one ot9 3823 
Laneil A i ae x 37 
. ceeet ‘ “ . é 
e a “ -108 io 
, a onetad 3-4 Wachusett..... 86 
Laconia, B...... 8é —) soo 7 
phe 7 T4 17 bad tn on 
Ce pesee OE ae -_— “eee 48 13 
OP OR Feud 9-4 223 
PRINTS. 
onnnescenanan 6 Manchester ........ 7 
American......... - 63 Merrimack, D. .... 7 
Allen’s fancy....... GB ET -0 dsc cstices~ 7 
Arnold's ...... cee 7 Ma cccectacebe 6 
Covheco........... 4. Ae 7 
Dunnell’s fancy.... 7 |Richmond’s........ OF 
Garner’s os -- —!Simpeon’s solid bik.. 6 
yee 
64!Southbridge é 63 
634) Washingtco -_- 
54! Windsor, fancy..... 7 
"“grarrss 
American ..... a @10 Lewiston AA.. aim 
7 em | 114 Otis BB.....-.. 

« fancy 124 Thorndike A. ag 728 
Columbian @113 
Hamilton ..... aa Uncantie’ x OA@I0 

; TICK INGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA.. it}. Methuen, AA.... 15 
“ a ASA 18 
S A.wces 16 ,Palmer........... 8 
« Boscke 15 ‘Pearl River....... 
Mo Q ceed 4 |Pemberton, AA.. 15 
“ D. uss 13 
* Bots 2 +! of E.. ss il 
“ ¥...0t4 113 Swift River.. % 
Cordis, AAA... .82 164 Thorndike, r weve 10 
“« ACE... .82 B..¥.2 10 

“ No. 1... .82 i Willow Brk. me 1 163 
Hamilton, BT.... 134 York...... 

ws peoen eels & 0% rweccersenivg ‘$0 134 
Lewiston, A....86 18% 

DENIMS 
Bostons ocvan ges x | Gia, BB. .cccreers 
ls SR ees 9 |Pearl River 
Col'mb'a bro...153:York........ tees! 
Ex brn.154 Warren AXA...... 
CRG. 05.0818 6 BB.. Sows 
GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag ......... 11 Manchester........10 
ate Duidd « 6660 cS Vb ot 10 — Vospticnntd. i 

ASZOW .......44.440 |Renfrew..........-- 
Gloucester......... 103, White wr ECo. etpl 8 
‘Lancaster,..... wm « «1Q3! Fancy..1 

BROWN DRILLS. 
Appleton...s.....2, 89 Langley, B.....'.... 
Augusta.........0. 8 |Massachusetts, D. mI 
Mk o s6p0csiinas =a en. 
Sabenls sieeve SUE 8}/Pepperell .......... 
Lyman, H.......... =: mars. a 





Ri Hi MACY & 00, 


14th Street, Sixth Avenue, and 13th sel 


GRAND OBS IESTABLISIDL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
TABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 


’ ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 
SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO EVERY 


MAIL ORDER 


AND OUR MERS ae! OUT OF THE 
CRErY OR THOSE r T THE 


SEA SHORE, 


MOUNTAINS, OR IN THE COUNTRY MAY RELY 
VIN TERE PROMPTLY. FILLED 

ek c % ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 

DURING JULY a At aver THIS ESTABLISH- 


CLOSE ON SATURDAYS Mt 12 O'CLOCK NOON. 


R. Hy MACY & C0. 
Sion, Gravion & Simpson, 


19th Street and Sixth Ave., 


NEW YORK, 
HAVE NOW READY THEIR NEW 


SPRING and SUMMER CATALOGUE 


FOR 1881, 

representing the following different departments: 

Silks, Dress Goods, Hosiery and Gloves, 
Gents’ Furnishing Goods, Domestic and 
Housekeeping Goods, Dress Trimmings, 
Laces, Notions, Ribbons, Fancy Goods, Mil- 
linery, LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FINE 
MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, LADIES’ AND 
CHILDREN’S IMPORTED AND DOMES- 
TIC COSTUMES, Dolmans and Wraps, 
Boots and Shoes, etc., etc. 


United beaten, 20 any person sending their address to 


_ Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 
Sixth Ave. and 19th Street, 
et YORK. 




















For New Terms for 


| 1881 see page 31." 











Is the cheapest and most t elegant fabric for curtain draperies, — 
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Angnst 18, 1881.] 
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AWerkly. Bracket Review. 


(For the week en¢hp. Midey Friday, August 12th, 1881.) 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MAREET. 








COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice. . dee} she 
Santos, Choice to Best......... heme (@13 
MER ne <0sthbnabtchnnnnd satis 00 vamnsh Laie 144@16 

BEOCHA.. ..00 9s oe “cdaw odbc dss Sed gee hae aw 

MEP cotcsescccbecorotees ocewean 103@13} 

CQBTITTBA « s cvccccccccccaccceccscosces ll @l4 

TEA. 
Biyson.... sesaceve Lc e88008 de oHossde 2<020 
Youmg Hy80n........0s00 cceeteesendes 15 ” 
( a 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime 
Harp.—Cut Loaf............... 
CABREG. 5... 00 delgie 
Powdered, ....-..:< Hat 
WABI indidc cs ccc ghsdswde oon AQ 
Wuire.—Standard A............... ++. 9@ 
Steam Refined A.. «eee 9. @ D 
WAGON. . oibb56 ccicccscbote 8 
YELI.OW.—Coffee C..... .cccccccccsecs ve te) a 
Be Enc ccccesoes steveuente @ 
MOLASSES. 

Cn, catmctieres paesccesc ckud vepnteninn 26 (@30 
pi SS erence: -33 (@38 
i gn I pl Se ate A 83 @39 

POV MODs geb views cow od ddistibi edb eB 36 (@56 

as 30 @55 

FISH. 

George’s Cod (new) ver base - 500 @ $5 v5 

Grand Bank Cod. ... - 325 @ 350 

Mackerel, Nw. 1, Mass......0 -un7 50 20 00 

Mackerel, No. 2, Mass.......¢- 5 73 1a 6 2 

»Mackerel, No 3, Mass......... £00 @ 4 25 

Herrivg, per box... a -- 2@-— 2 

SALT. 

Turk’s Islands, per bush....... 80@ 81 

Mediterranean...............- 23 @ 25 

Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s...... a 50 @—- — 

Liverpool, Fine, Higgins’s:.... 2:40 @ — — 

Liverpool, Fine, :; eee 200 «wo —— 

Liverpool, Fine, Washington’s. 1 20 @ $1 25 

Liverpool, Fine, other brdnds.. 1 05 @ 1 20 





GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Etec. 














Fro 
Sour Extras......... o-e+- $4.00 @ $6 00 
TBP BRNT Fei. ccccccces 330 @ 8 20 
Superfine Spring.......... 420 @ 475 
State Exira Brands...... - 500 @ 510 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 500 @ 5 10 
Minnesota Clear.......... 520@ 650 
Minnesota Straicht........ 63) « -7 00 
Spring Wheat Patents..... 5 50 @ 8 25 
inter Wheat’ Seconds... 5 15 @ 5 30 
Ex. Amber. Ind.,O.. Mich. 5 80 @ 6 00 
Ohio Round Hoop Extra.. 5 15 @ 530 
White Wheat Ex..0..Ind. 585 @ 600 
Double Extras, Ohio. jut, 620 @ 660 
8t. Louis Faney Family... 6 00 3 6 25 
&t. Louts Double Extras.. 630 @ 660 
8. Lonis Triple Extras. . 675 @ 775 
Genessee Extra Brands... 580 @ 6 00 
Winter Wheat. Patents... 635 @ 8 75 
White Wheat, Michigan... 5 80 @ 6 U0 
SovTHERN Floor: 
NO. Bae eaj. 6c si doidbes 5. 0% 850 @ 3 90 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 450 @ 475 
Riehmond Family beterceat 750 @ 8 00 
Rre Fioor: 
WRRRO . . rn coer se BARES PA 525 @ 5 70 
Pennsvivania ......+-«-..- 520 @ 5 65 
Corn MEAL: 
Western A Allen, arty ht AM - 280 @ 840 
Brandywine ............ 345 @ 350 
re 335 @-—-— 
GRAIN 
Waeat 
SUED 60 00 so cescancpeces $1 29 @ $1 31 
$so:Bfo. 9... eo oor LLB @ 127 | 
OT cc cccc cece couse 129 @ 1324 
Conn: 
RL 6 Fe00e shaves biomed — 58 @ — 60 
RF rae — 6 @— — 
White, No. 2 -— 6@-—— 
aTs: 
Ae onbeteas — 49 @ — 55 
GIRO 5 05.0:6 5 v0 0 cizevd 20% oo 438 @ — 45 
New York.......... Cooedes —-#£@—45 
Rye. 
i ee Oe APO ree . sa — 
| Pennsjlvania........... ---— 89 @ — 90 
45 @ 250 
42 @ 245 
275 @ 285 
Peas: 
Green, 1880, ®@ bush... 145@ 150 
Southern Black Eye, 2 
bush. bag............66- —--@--— 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork: 
See $1825 @ — — 
Extra Prime,..cc.....0.s: 15 00 @ — — 
Priuvé Mess... ........... »-1700@—— 
Family.....-.. eeceeseseccs 19 00 @ — — 
ACON : , 
Short Clear $19 13@ — — 
Long Clear -- 98%@—— 
oe ere 9 873@ — — 
Cur Mgats: " 
Smoked Hams ...... 13@ — 
Smoked Shoulders. .. . aq — — 
Smoked Strips...........: — 11} 
: MILL — 
40 Ibs...... Sevrocseseevecsess 00 @%15 00» 
— gcnces ee seeerevedew wreerere #15 30 16 00 
St cad camsnbeeeedece 16 00 @ 17 00 
$00 oe merveerersece 18 00 @ 19 00 
Sharps.......... 60 600640s 5600 = 00 o = 
Rve oe cc bed doth dob... de 
Rese sie i-rh- 2348 4 9 00 
Linseed Meal............2..-. 25 00 @ 2% 00 
arley Pete ereerereereeee 22 00 _- =» 






THE, INDEPENDENT. 


HAY AND STRAW. 













Shipping, per 100 lbs........... — 50 @ — 55 
Timothy, prime, per 100 Jbs.. -— 6 @ — % 
Clover, mixed, wee — 0 @ — 55 
Oat Straw, “ * ....— 4 @ — 60 
Long Rye Straw, “ “ riggs 
Short, Bye Straw, “ * 1... 5 @ — 6 
COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET 
NEW BUTTER. 
State Creamery. fair to choice.........19 @25 
State Dairy, pails and tubs............ 20 @234 
State ~ tubs; mferior........ 225.3 20 @22 
Western. airy, choice to fancy....... 16 @20 
Western, Factory, fair to choice....... 15 @18 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fine..... 10 @11 
Good to prime.... 9}@ 
Fair to good...... . 84@ 9 
Ohio factory, flat fin -- @ 
Flat, good to prime.. 8 @ & 
Skimmed creamery.. 5 @ 7% 
Foll-skimmed factory. Ve 24@ 3 
EGGS. 
Long Island. New Jersey, aud near by 19 @20 
State and Pennsvivamaa. .. o....+....4- 17P@1Y 
Weatern and Canadian............... 16 @163 
LARD. 
Western, per 100-Ibs:.......... --11 62 @— — 
PICA ES. IM. DE Sec cccceeSets 12 00 @-- — 
ee ems 12% @— — 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys. dry picked............ — 16 @— 18 
Spring Chickens, Philadelpbia..— 16 @— 17 
Broilers, > ot <d ekaceRareuners — 23 @— 2% 
* Jersey...... a a— — 
BN a vcaninndnacimechenia — 14 @— !5 
* State and Western.......— 12 @— 13 
TR ccc cccs op ttueehesoses 03 08 — 16 @— 18 
VEGETABLES. 
Green corn. Hackensack, per 100.8 60 @8 75 
Cucumbers. L. 1., per 100 Seaeaned -- 
Tomatoes, L. L., per basket — 
Onions. Marylandy per bbl....... 
Green Peas, L.1.. per bag...... A 


String Beans, L. 1:, per bag...i.. 
Radishes, L. I., long, per 100. 
Reets, L. 1., per 100 bunches. 
( ‘abbaze, L. I., per 100.. 
Cauliflower, Jersey and L. 1, ‘bbl. 
Rhubarb, per 100 bunches “3 
Turnips, White, per 100 bunches. 
Thrnips, Russia, Sea 
Potatoes, new, ig perbbl..... 
Potatoes, new, Jersey, per bbi.: 


DOMESTIC GREEN FR 
Peaches, N. C., perbushi....... 
Green Gooseberries, per bush.. 
Whortleberries. Ma, per quart... 
Raspberrtes, Brandywine, per pt. 
Blackberries, Wilson, per quart. 
Currants, Cherry, per Ib........ 
Plums, Beach, per quart........ 


Fra ae fat ™ 


~~ 
DATSDDDDNSSH2A9OSFS 
Se ODOR Oe Oe 


aie 
B SSS8aavuadS SBSSSsssrasssss 


hidite® 


75 
25 
00 
50 
00 
50 
00 
00 
50 
50 
50 
50 
00 
00 
UIT 
00 
P) 

5 

3 

6 

4 

4 
50 
75 
25 
50 


Beate Socakeeds _—.* a, eed > I sal 8 
Live, ‘State, Western, "100 Ibs. @6 00 @ 6 30 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Soluble Pacific Guano.......... s— — @55 00 
Listors’ Stand. Super me hate. .87 00 @40 00 
Ammoniated Bone.82 00 235 00 

¢ Bal oneamedibet Tee 00 @30 50 

«* Ground Bone............ 31 00 @33 50 

“  Creseent Bone...... ««e+-29 00 @31 00 

‘«_ Potato Fertilizer........ 45 CO 00 

*¢ » Tobacco Fertilizer....... 47 00 @50 00 
+ Buckwheat Fertilizer. ...32 00 00 


Specialties compounded to order: 
Homestexd Super arbon Ws 





(Michigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
one Tébacco Grower 
Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Tew ne Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than Caf-load.......c cee ee ee 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Snperphos- 
phate. per 2,000 Ibs......... 85 00 
Baugh’s Twent ‘ive Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ib:..:...... 25 00 
Bau al arranted Pure Bone 
a 5 Expo Boe, per 8,00 35 00 
au h’s ort one r 
Ad. apaclagenacalimann © I 
Allen's Fhcaniabe: Cabs Pee ~ 00 cs a 
Guano, eruv’n, rectified, 9.7 9-70p.¢. 08 €.68 68-00 = 00 
5d 00 @52 00. 
Guano, etentert or Gurnace 
a Ss eneisscccttG apGi £2 00 @4 00 
ne, ground iné, average. aiidde 
th! a de. J. .«.28 00 _— 
German Potash ae 90 we 7150.@ 7 75 
Plaster, per ton (2, - 730 @8 00 
Muriate of. Potash 180. Pp. ys Dy per 
) gE RR aes 1 1 65 
POalpaessicl Aupmeataper 0ibe7s 4 50 
PUSHES We quote ca 
' = quote aka cate for neat and 
‘$8@Q6 for Pearl, pd 


BOUT HY » 


@ 
@ 
Apples, Southern, green, per bbl 1 1 @ 2 
Appl es, Red Astrachan, per bbl. 1 75 @ 2 
Ap: ‘Jes, Sweet Bough, per bbl... 225 @ 2 
Apples, Sour Bough, per bbl..... 1 @ 2 
Watermelons, N. U. and Norfolk, 

Persad :e Fb F.b Wood... 0 15 00 @25 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Sliced, State:........... — 6@— 
Peaches, Peeled isteeccsesee— 14 @— 
Peaches, Unpecled.. Rasps eu te en —.6@— 7 
BRnek DorF8Ge,,'. «0... ccccccseoes — 103@— 11 
CATTLE MARKET. 

Beer Srmpes: 

City Dressed... ..............— 84@— 9% 

We-tern Dressed.............. — 64@— 7% 
Lave Suerer: 

Wn ckw vacsescevasne esac 541@— 54 
Lrve Lamps: : , 

Wate Gos Werle. 20.00.00 dce snes — 6@— 9 
Dressep Catves: . 

SSPESY PTIMC. 2.00 ccsecrcsia eso 83@— 12 

Butteraiike ...9.000.sensdse «si 440— 4 
Live CaLVEs: 

Mowtnt Holly, choice..........— 7 @— 7% 

Mate, prime... .Jjaeinvcteean — n@— 7 










Susurance. 
UNOCCUPIED HOUSES. 





WE gave in Tur INDEPENDENT of Dec. 
80th, 1880, several] Western decisions on 
the effect of leaving an insured dwell- 
ing ‘‘ unoccupied.” To many of our 
readers two decisions of the New York 
Court of Appeals will be of even greater 
interest. The building involved was a 
dwelling jn Ulster County. Upon it its 
owner procured two policies—one from 
the Merchants’ Insurance Company, the 
other from the Adriatic Fire Insurance 
Company. Each policy required, as is 
customary, continued occupation of the 
building; but the rights of the company 
were found to turn upon so small a 
matter as whether “and” or ‘‘or” was 


used in this condition. The language of 
the Merchants’ policy was that the in- 
surance should become void ‘‘if the prem- 
ises should become vacant and unoccu- 
pied.” By the Adriatic policy it was to 
be void if they became vacant or un- 
occupied. 

The dwelling in question was used by the 
owner and his family as a summer resi- 
dence from May until November. In the 
late fall they were wont to leave it and re- 
turn to their city home. Through the 
-winter the furniture, bedding, piano, and 
other articles of summer use were left, and 
the dwelling and contents were placed 
under charge of a farmer, who dwelt in a 
small house near by and who was engaged 
to and did visit and inspect the insured 
building every few days. Moreover, the 
owner or his wife made it a practice 
through the winter to come up and see that 
all was safe. Notwithstanding these pre- 
cautions, the house was burned; and the 
companies, on the ground of the manner in 
which it had thus been left closed, denied 
their liability. 

The Court of Appeals discussed the 
meaning of the two words “‘ vacant,” *‘ un- 
occupied” quite closely. They should 
not, says the opinion. ‘‘be taken in any 
technical or narrow sense. They must be 
read in their ordinary meaning, and so far 
as either is ambiguous it must’ be under- 
stood in that reasonable sense which is 
more favorable to theinsurer. A dwellinz- 
house 18 unoe¢cupied when no one lives 
therein; but it is not then necessarily va- 
cant. The primary and ordinary meaning 
of *‘ vacant ” is “empty.” Now, a house 
filled with furniture cannot be said to be 
vacant; but ‘‘unoccupied,” applied to a 


dwelling-house, means that there is not in_ 


it, habitually, the presence of -human 
beings. For a dwelling-house to be in a 
state of occupation, human beings must use 
it as their customary place of abode. Their 
presence need pot be absolutely and unin- 
terruptedly continuous; but the house must 
be the place of usual return and habitual 
stay. 

Therefore, with respect to the condition 
that the policy should be void if the prem- 
ises became vacant and unoccupied, the de- 
cision was that the insured could recover. 


The condition had not been broken. The 


‘dwelling had been left ‘“unoctupied,” but 
it had ‘not become “‘ vacant.”* But under 
the policy containing the words ‘‘ vacant 
or unoccupied” the company’s defense was 
sustained. Under this alternative expres- 
sion the fact that the house was unoccupied 
was enough to release the insurers. It need 
not have been vacant also. + 

In the larger cities many dwellings stand 
closéd throngh the summer months, with 
no higher care than occasional visits of in- 
spection; and there is a yearly increasing 
number of cottages and villas in which 
families spend the summer; but which in 
winter are shut. “Do the owners of these un- 
dccupted dwellings always scrutinize their 
poliéies“as closely as they should? If the 
policy contains a conditién requiring the 
Louse to be kept occupied and New York 
State law governs the case, the insurance is 
imperiled unless some person makes the 
building his usual piace of abode. 


—--— 


| * Herrman v. Merchants’ Insbrance Cé., 81 N.Y., 184 


Speen 2 AGhae Sus eens Co., 12 N. ¥. 
Week, Dig, 28. . bee tft & 
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AN IMPORTANT CASE. _ 


JUSTICE WESTBROOK’s OPrNioN IN THE ArT- 
TORNEY GENERAL AGT. THE ATLANTIC Mv- 
TuaL Lire INSURANCE ComPaNY. 








THE following is the full text of Justice 
Westbrook’s opinion on the motion on the 
part of the receiver of the Atlantic Mutual 
Life Insurance Company to confirm the re- 
port of A. V. DeWitt, referee: 


‘* WESTBROOK, J.—The report of Mr. De- 
Witt upon the claims made against the fund 
of The Atlantic Mutual Life Insurance 

Company in the hands of the receiver has 
been presented, and to it certain objections 
are made, which will be briefly considered: 

‘First, The holders of registered policies 
are entitled, of course, to be paid in full 
out of the fund in the hands iof the super- 
intendent of insurance. In making up their 
claims against such reserved fund, interest 
mast be allowed upon them up to the time 
of such payment. If the fund is not suffi- 
cient to pay them in full, then the balance 
due to each is a claim against the general 
fund in the hands of the receiver, in which 
they share pro rata with all other creditors. 
The pro rata of the registered’ policies in 
the general fund is to be computed upon 
the balance due after deducting from the 
original claim with inierest the payment 
made thereon out of the special] fund in the 
hands of the superintendent of insurance 
for the benefit of registered policies (Attor- 
ney General agt. North American Life In- 
suranee Company, opinion by Finch, J., in 
Court of Appeals. Not yet reported). 

** Second, 'The referee was right in hold- 
ing that the policies were not forfeited on 
which premiums had not been paid after 
May 10th, 1877, on which day the super- 
intendent of insurance reported the com- 
pany unsafe. 

‘*The proceedings initiated the next day 
(May 11th, 1881) and the decree thereon 
judivially established that the company was 
in no condition to fulfill its contracts of 
insurance, and it, therefore, had no right to 
insist on the payment of premiums. 

“The fourth exception, which relates to 
the allowance of interest on death'claims, 
is overruled. 

“The fifth exception, which relates to 
the valuation of endowment policies, is 
overruled. 

“The sixth exception to the referee’s 
report is overruled. The reasons which 
the referee gives for not declaring . such 

Olicies forfeited, to which exception re- 
ates, are sound. The exception, however, 
is of no practical importance, as the sched- 
ules show. 

‘The seventh exception, which relates to 
policies, the amount due upon which is to 
be paid to the wife, if she be then living, 
or to children in case of her death, or to 
some other person or persuns other than 
the executors or adminis'rators of the per- 
son or persons whose life is insured is sus- 
tained. 

“ The deposit of the moneys to await the 
result of the death of the party insured 
would be most unjust. The moneyis now 
due under the policy, and the party entitled 
to be paid, if the policy had matured by 
death, is the one’now entitled to receive the 
amount due thereon. -In other words, the 
policy of insurance is to be treated as now 
due, and the party who is entitled to re- 
ceive the sum is the one specified in the 
policy, who would be so entitled if the 
mnaeely of the policy was caused by the 
death. 

“The eighth exception, relating to the 
claim upon policy 1,551, will await a 
further report from the referee, who is in- 
structed to find specifically whether or not 
the telegram from the insured was received 
prior to the check being presented and paid. 

“The ninth exception relates to the 
Canadian policyholders.’ The deposit in 
Canada was not for the benefit of the Cana- 
dian policyholders, but of all policyhold- 
ers. The exception is, therefore, over- 
ruled. 

“The tenth exception relates to the 
schedules. 

*« Without discussing the same in detail, 
it is sufficient to say that all policies hich 
have béen ‘Assigned, proof of which is'made 
to the receiver, are payable to such assignee 
or his or her attorney; and that in all cases, 
in making' ‘payments, properly executed 
assignments and powers of attorney must 
be respected, which are also duly and prop- 
erly acknowledged or proved. 2 

‘Except as herein modified, the. report 
of the referee i is confirmed. = 


oe 6 4054 


WHERE THE CO-OPERATIVE 
_MONEY GOES. 


Tue Pennsylvania commissioner's report 
throws the following light ov this subject: 

‘From ‘the reports of thé forfy-two com- 
panies which put in an ‘appearance, it 
seems that ‘they had a total income, from 
applications, assessments, “and miscel- 
laniedus sources, amounting to $1 1853, 988. - 
74, which was all expended excepting the 
sum of $8)218.74. The sum of $906.867.- 
67, or 67 per cent, of the, entire-income, 
“hs udéd in the. paymentof death-claims or 
returned to members; the sum of $96,699... 








24 
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64, or 7 per cent. of the income, was paid 
to officers; the sum of $242,889.93, or 18 
per cent. of the income, was paid to agents; 
and the sum of $104,313.76, or 7} per cent., 
was paid for general expenses. Thus it 
appears that, inthe aggregute, more than 
82 per cent. of the money collected by 
these companies was absorbed by the ex- 
P of manag t. 

Twenty-three companies, organized in 
1880, received $265,125 in premiums and 
assessments. Of this sum 70 per cent., or 
$186,796, went to officers, agents, and ex- 
penses, and 25 per cent., or $66,886. to pay 
death losses or returned premiums; leaving 
a balance of less than 5 per cent., or $11,- 
443 unexpendeil. 

Included in the above number are 12 
companies, that collected $48,678, spent 
$38,520, and did nw‘ pay » dollar for death 
losses. It appears to have taken 80 per cent. 
of all the money collected to pay the ex- 
pense of giving these concerns a fair start. 
It can readily be imagined the condition 
of all the companies that did not report. 
—Ins. Monitor. 











OFFICIALLY ENDORSED. 


Tre insurance commissioner of Florida 
having his attention called to a series of 
aiticles criticizing the management of the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company. of this 
city, and condemning certain of their prac- 
tices, wrote to the Insurance Department 
of New York for information as to the 
standing of the company. The reply of 
Superintendent Fairman’ endorses the 
Equitable in the strongest terms and de- 
pies the report of bad management. After 
stating the results of an official examination 
by his predecessor, Mr. Fairman concludes 
his reply as fo!lows: 

“The company has enjoyed a pro- 
nounced success, and, in my judgment, 
this fact accounts larecly for the attacks 
upon it, such as you refer to, I anprehend. 
No charges of mismanagement have b:en 
made xgainst the Equitable bv any persoa 
or journal, that I have noticed, except 
where the motive hos been either entirelv 
personal ora bid for silence, Every one of 
our successful companies is made the object 
of malicious assault, and circulation is too 
often given to libelons articles by agents of 
rival com: panies, Justice to one of the 
leading companies of this state, which is 
fairly entitled te confidence, requires this 
full response to an inquiry coming, as rours 
does, from un insurance official of another 
state.” 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


THERE are a dozen or so Cheap John 
insurance companies in this city, that oug! t 
to amalgamate at once. Their combined 
business would scarcely suffice to support 
one good organization and give it sufficient 
strength to command the confidence of the 
public, They are kept alive for the pur. 
pose of providing salaries for the officers, 
their stockho'ders tnking this means of be- 
stowing their charity upon them. The 
compavics are making no money for them- 
selves: but, by their contributions to ex- 
isting demora'ization, ai! in preventing the 
adoption of reforms that would tend to put 
the business on a good paying basis. But 
for tbe incubus of these superfluous officers, 
several companies would have been swal- 
lowed up longago. Asan excuse for pro- 
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longing the existence of these non-paying, 
demoralizing companies, the stutement is 
made that *‘ the officers must live.” In the 
case of several of them this cannot be re- 
garded as a valid excuse, for, outside of 
their immediate families, no one secs any 
necessity for their contioued existence. If 
they must be supported at the expense of 
the business, it would be far cheaper to buy 
them annuities in some good life company. 
— Spectator. 


--One of these days the cup of tribula- 
tion of our insurance companies, due to 
the impositions and anomalies of state 
supervision, will overflow; and, in the uni- 
versal determination to secure that protec- 
tion of rights and interests which the mag- 
nitude and importance of the business 
muke necessary, there will arise such a 
demand for protection under national 
law as will compel attention and bring that 
relief which apathy on the part of the com- 
pany has thus far alone delayed. We think 
mercantile history can furnish no parallel 
to the patience with which the insurance 
interests of this land have submitted 
tothe unjust and disturbing legislation of 
the various states, interfering with con- 
cerns of national interest and, therefore, 
infringing on natioval prerogatives.—Indez. 


.-An opinion has been recently pro- 
nounced by Judge Blodgett, of the Frank- 
lin Fire Insurance Company, of Philadel. 
phia, a high authority on ques:ions relating 
to insurance, that, in a case where a fire oc- 
curred upon premises, which was extin- 
guished after consuming a portion of the 
goods within, whilst another portion was 
uninjured; but when this latter portion re- 
ceived considerable injury several days later, 
from exposure to the weather, in conse- 
quence of the dilapidated state of premises 
occasioned by the fire, the owner of such 
property has a legal claim to be recom- 
pensed by the insurers and that such claim 
ought not to be resisted.—Jns. and R. Z. 
Journal, 


..--According to the Inst official returns, 
the total liabilities of the life insurance com- 
prnies of the United States were over 
three hundred and seventy-two millions of 
dollars. Well-invested asset:, now in hand 
as security for this liability, are represented 
by over four hundred and forty-cight mil- 
lions of accumulations, So secure is this 
vast trust that over seventy five millions of 
dollars stands as surplus—a sum that 
could be destreyed without impairing the 
solvency of the companies one dollar! What 
other financial trust in the world can com- 
pare with this for security and solidity?— 
Ins. Age. 


...-The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, of Newark, N. J., has prepared 
and published in pamphlet form a compiete 
list of its death-losses and matured endow- 
ments paid since the organization of the 
Company, in 1845. It is arranged accord- 
ing to the alphabetical sequence of the 
states and territories and subdivided into 
cities, the death-claims and eniiowments be- 
ing under separate heads, Great care and 
accuracy is shown in the compilation of 
this record, which formsa bovk of 206 
pages, the number of the policy, the amount 














and the date of claim appearing with every 
bame, 





INSURANCE. 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWAKK, N, J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL 

Asrets, Jan. Ist, 1841, as ascertained by 


Kxuuiniung Commissioners of Mas- 
® ebnsetts, Ohio, and New i. 





Liaebiliti as stated by-seme......... - ee 8S 
Surpius : ‘assachusetts Standard... 8,215,282 
Surplus by New York Standard........ 6,088, 

All policies non-forf second 


‘eitable after 3 
low expenses; large dividends declared and paid 
every year since organization ; ample surplus; sur- 
render vais most liberal; losses promptly ad 
jJusted and paid. 


OFFICERS: 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwarp L. Doxpsrs, Seo’y. Taeo. Macknet. Treas, 


{August 18, 188T, 


CONTINENTAL 
(FIRE) INSURANCE CO. 


Continental {Esvauign, coh Court am ‘Court am Ft amd 1 d Montague Sta, 
ia, imple for at waa oO 
Mme xf 


NET SURPLUS. 
Spectal Reserve Fund. MB Gia oo 
juaranty Su: pi s Fund. Guu. 0 00 
Unallotted Surplus....... 96,135 77 _1.306,135 77 


Deduct for future decline 8938.7 19 a 





any) lu market values...... ___ 30,000 oo 
Togas Cash Assets, January 
ide, Be censencen etenmnneseets $3.S588,719 41 
DIRECTORS: 


Rr? . T. HOPE. President 
+ LAMPORT, V ices! resident. 











MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 





Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 


ESTABLISHED tn 1850. 

SAFE, $1,787,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ina. Dep't Report. 

RELIABLE, Over $10,000,000 bpd invested. 
State Agents wanted in of the best states. 


hoon & Agents wanted in din every ry city and large Town. 
pply a 


Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


H. STOKES. Pres't. 
J. L, HALSEY, Sec'y. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
201 BROADWAY, New York. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 
61st Semi-Annual Statement, Jan, 1st, 1881. 


Foe br coments Bees 





Policyholders in this Company have rave nd? 37-496 83 


NEW YORK SA FETY #0 Fr xn’ fg Ww. 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Secretary. . 


HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, ts York. 


Capital paid in, in cash......0...+. Ashe 8 


Reserves for aii Luss 
Total Aisne ee 1st, 1881. .$2,400.082 28 


NET SUR 
B.S. WALCcortT, Presidert, 
1. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’). 


ROYAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Largest Surplus of any Fire Company in the World. 
OFFICE 41 and 43 WALL.STREET, 





je eeeeeeseees 
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EL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWY 
GEORGE BLISS, I AY goaYDE 
3. B. CHITTENDEN, gNO. L. RUCK 

WM. H. SWAN WILLIAM 
BENRY C. BOWEN, WELLING TON. ‘CLAPP 
AURELIUS B. HULL, | HENRY F. SPAULDING, 

LIAM M. Vale, JOHN PAINE, 

THEODORE i. BU RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
WM. H. CASWELL, JOHN H. REED, 

D. B. of RNOLD. JOHN H. EARLE, 

WM. M. ARDS, HENRY EYRE 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, CHARLES H. 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, WM. H. HURLRUT, 
JOHN D. MAIRS EDWARD MARTIN 

L. ANDREWs, BRADISH JOHNSON 

CYRUS PECK. 8. M. BUORINGHAM, 
EW. CORLIES, J.D 1 
GEO. W. LA JACOB WEND 

AMES FRAS JNO ATER: 
HIRAM BARN LAWRENCE TURNURE 


B.C. TOWNSEND, See. Agency Dep, 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brock - 


A. M. iinBy, 
JOHN KE. See. ‘Local Dep't. 
RE, Agency Manager. 


Tay STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Kos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. W arren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH “ASSETS, 


$5,141 3224.47. 
ure SECURITY. ECON BooNchucaL CAL MaNAGEMENT ond: 


LIBERALITY TO THE INSU 
40 Forms of a err 


To. BROSNAN, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretar i  eaialinin : 








1829. Charter Perpetual. 1881. 
FRANKLIN FIRE 
Insurance Comp’y of Philadelphia. 


Capital 


Total Realized Assets (Jan. 1, 1881)..63,219,557 89 
. iN, G. BAKER, 
EZRA T. CRESSO . ALFRED . 





22d ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY I, [881 









Policies written on 
vf Policies 
Total Cash Assets. - 


Deduct Capital, - 


American Insurance Co, 


CHICAGO, ILL, Organized A. D. 1850. 





confined to Dwelling » aed 
. Charches and School Houses. 
or yp leree cits. —” 
roe, 105,817. 


sieaza 
¥ ten fromm 1889 10 1881, 364,322. In h 
C48u CAPITAL, 200,000. 


$884,659 74 


Re-Insurance Reserve and all other liability, - + © +* 364,553 67 
Cash Surplus as regards Policy-Helders, 6 & & $570,108 oF 











Cash Surplus as rds Stockholders, - + « + «© $320,106 07 
4 Tnslimen = hand —~ 1, 168s, - © * $1,00 
5 Losses Paid from 1874 to 1 





= on. WM. DIRE Ons. BARD. CHAS. L. CURRIER. 
a HX 
BT. CUE T ON. Bs. NOTRE, LET ee TM. BAILEY. LOYal, L. MUNN. 
GEO. N. CULVER. &. B. CURRIER. NICBOLAS KRANSZ. 
OFFICERS. 
Hon. HN. HIBBARD. Vice Prert ex HAS, 1+ CURRIER, Ser'p 
B.S. CULVER, Prose, Orie. Treas. URRIER, Ges 











HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
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Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 
FIFTY-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE apse ON THE FIRST DAY OF JULY, (881. 
GMB T CBP RTT. 2. cccececrccccecsscssccccccccccccvcccsesesese < PS are. 8 LPR es) ad EE EE on Bae OE --+- $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiwms. ..--------0-e0seeeeecseeeeeeces UNNI it ia: ICON, AAPA 1, 1896, 078 4 
[Se azssea703 | Cs 
CASH ASSETS...... sense venenenhantpanns saceehannmen +a publicedeagpooees seseeecececedceeecessecceecsersrseessecsessessessss - $6,866,029 39 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


AELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE, 








Be 192,750 00 

ic ciss «cn te chshcius - dtccnnactatakvcthvensasackecunesh oeintageme $153,277 14) State and Municipal Bonds (market value)....... °: e 

an and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth ‘ Lom ors Stocks, payabie on demand (market venue of Cane ‘‘ —_ 

tind dp ntacinseteacacdonzvesiereneseamibensesaeeenn 1,715,558 00 | Suse ost =e oe ist July, 188 RM. i ke gs dat a A A high bb hones 59,209 11 4 

United States Stocks (market value)..................cceeeceeeceneceeeees 2,029,100 00 a a Uncollected rt in hands of Agents. pakhbecevesoooseses owe a ae phd r 

Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)......... Fg nee! 656,517 50 Real Estate. ............cccececcceeeceennceneceeeneeneecseeees aaiamiaha ‘ ‘ 
<a OO 00 ceOdl 0 EEFEEHS COODO CHEE RPGOORDS CORO ST.SCO? 00.00 4? 20AESES SLOSS TNO OE ee See ee ee es SSSe SHFSHHS OHHH *SHHSSAHOE - $6,866,029 82 : 

Ass e A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres. : 
Wat, BIGELOW, | A##’t Seo’s, J. H. WASHBURN, Secretaty. 0: A. WeALo, 24 Vice-Pres. CHAS. J. MARTIN, President 





A Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared, payable on demand. 


New Yorx, July 15th, 1881. 
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The Twenty-first Annual Statement 


or THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year Ending Dec. 3lst, 1880. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JANUARY 257TH, 1881. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst December, 1880, 

nary, 1580. to Bist Decomie ‘io $4,232,675 04 
ber, 1880..... 
rembame on Policies not mches off 
1st January, 1,495,947 23 


ee ee tent eeeeeeeeeesenes 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1880, to 81st December, 1880 mo sas 


ooeceeeccccsevcesoceces $2,071,238 98 


The Company has the following Assets— 
United States and State of Kew York 
Stoc 





neecured by stocks and otherwise. *T 187,000 00 
sec) 8 and otherw: 187, 
Real Estate and claims due the Com: 
pany, estimated at...............-....006 470,000 00 
Premium m Notes and Bills Receivable. . 1,628,921 34 
ee ei chccaennstonccethasesenesbanen 337,977 
A “9 OLS $12,608,356 71 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the ssue of 1876 will 











Lec cosdocceuqconbeccscoce ccqesechocteces $35,980,997 62 
INCOME. 
IER, an gkoddediccseccccsc.ccccésccceed $6,832,946 06 
Interest and Rents............ ....esce» eee 1,778,706 61 
Net profit on Investments................ 120,047 76 
$44,716,607 05 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Cistes by Death and Matured Endow- 
eagbedederagesssavasdeestoorscosées 507,564 84 
pividends, Surrender Values, and An- 
hs bagnenenetetssenesecastaasehantes 2,106,410 04 
Disco Endqgwment and Matured 
Tontine 4 SE wethigcedveaneccssnsesat 178,963 09 
Total Paid Pelic holders.. 7 9. 9 
one on C we sseenasenteees “ ws, its KA 
Agencies and on SERS ° g2°427 00 
General aS ‘ 596,639 36 
State, County, and City Taxes.... a 88,848 70 
Net Cas Assets, Dec. 31sT, 1880........ $38,409,844 02 
— ees ee 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages...........+--sseeee+- 475 50 
United States Stocks................00++.. 2,513,591 00 
State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks 
anthorized by the laws of the State of 
OTF Faas cece ccpsccnce cess -cccccgoveccce 8,987,422 47 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks..... ,064,562 
Real te in New York and Bosto 
and purchased under foreclosure...... 8,368,363 62 
Cash on hand, and other d 
itories, on interest and in transit 
Bincereceived)......... ..-.ssecessencses 2,183,007 28 
Due from Agents on account of Pre- 
MUMS ....ccccccccccccscceceee eeccccccesos 230,421 82 82 
$38,409,844 409,544 1 02 


Wastes value of Stocks and Bonds over 
Gras abs tacetetaghbdduetecheccvocegeccos 
Interest and Rents due and accrued..... 
miums due and in process of collec- 
fond Goss premiums paid in advance, 


1,521,051 28 
363,808 66 


163,339 00 
650,559 36 


Fatal Assets, Dec. 31, 1880..$41, 1,108,602 32 32 
‘OTAL LIABILITIES, ineliding legal re al r 
a for reinsurance of 
PIEMEED. v cspecccococcccccconccecesccescocce ®. $1,880,908 11 ll 


Tetal adividea Surplus... .. $9,228,294 21 


as 
Policies in general class... eesecceses 4,945,064 21 
4,283,230 00 


Of which belo: (as computed) to 
class 
$35,170,805 00 


Policies in Ton ine 
Risks Assumed in 1880.... 
Risks Outstanding.......... 177,597,703 00 
From the undivided surplus reversionary dividends 
will be declared, available on settlement of next an- 
nual premium, to ordinary participating policies. 
The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American Experience Table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. 





G. W. PHILLIPS, 
J. G. VAN CISE, ACTUARIES. 











We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully ex- 

ined the ts and d and examined in 

detail the assets of the Society, and certify that the 
foregoing statement thereof is correct. 
BENNINGTON F. Raspo.pu, 

JaMES M. HALSTED, HENRY S. TERBELL, 

Tuomas A. CUMMINS, JOHN SLOANE, 

Special Committee of the Board of Directors, ap- 

pointed October 27th, 1830, to examine the assets 
and accounts at the close of the year. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


Henry B. Hyde, John A. Stewart, 
eaves D. Morgan, John D. Jones. 
rge T. Adee, Rob't Lenox Kennedy, 
Chauncey M. Depew, 
Benjamin Williamson, 
enry exander 
} 5 | Walker, ° 


Parker Handy, Henry Day, 

i E. Boudinot Colt, 
enry juand, * Thomas A. Biddle. 
James W. Alexander, socrwe w. Carleton, 
Henry 8. Terbell, Sere S, Kellogg, 
omas oung Navarro, 

Thom John J. McCook, 
Robert Bliss, W. Whitewright 
peaiel © lone Samuel WT illips, 
ames M. ted, amuel W. Torrey, 
Horace Pcrter, 2 


Theodore Weston, 
Alexander P. Irvin, 
T. De Witt Cuyler, 
Louis Fitzgerald, 


Samuel Borrowe, William M. Bliss, 











be red d and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 31st December, 1880, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

















TRUSTEES: 
D. JO HORACE GRAY 
CHARLES ES DENNIS, ED MUND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN E 
LEWIS CURTIS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROB’T B. MINTURN, 
JAMES LOW, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE, GEORGE W. LANE 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
A AVEN ROBERT L. STUART 
WM RGIS, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
A H E AMUEL WILLETS. 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW. WILLIAM BRYCE, 
E.DODGE, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
ROYAL PHELPS. PETER V. KING, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOMASB. CODDINGTON, 
C.A ORACE K. THURBER, 


. A. HAND H 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, Wil LLIAM DEGROOT, 

WILLIAM H. WEB HE 

CHARLES P. : BURDETT, SOHN L. RIKER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-Pres't. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE Cf. 


OF BOSTON. 


Assets ..+ +++ + $15,941,879 40 
Liabilities . . . + © « « « 13,352,918 88 


Total Surplus... . . . $2,588,960 53 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 











1826. 1881, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

SE t6dneievenuneanxeuh 846,169 70 
Surplus................ Seeksns 884, 869 O1 


$2,1 1 31, ,038 71 71 
JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Secretary. 
THE CONTINENTAL 
i LIFE 
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NEW YORK LIF 








OF THE 


Insurance Company. 


Office, Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, 


January Ist, 1881. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, (880 - - $38,185,431 68 


Premiums. 


REVENUE 


Interest and rents (including realized gains on real es- 


tate sold)........ 
Less interest accrued 


DISBURSEMENT 


2,685,877 95 
Jen. Igb, 18BD.ceccccccccccccece 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 


tions to same.... 
Annuities, dividends, 


Seem e mee went eee eseree Oe ee weer aren eeeeaseee 


and returned premiums on canccled policies. 


Tames Onl, LOAMOMTRMONR . pvc ince oS0s vpw'capstocccccecccccscces coeds . 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.......+ 


ACCOUNT. 


Os cecesice sonees cose oe veeeeeeeeee $7,014,819 59 


Less deferred premiums Jan. Ist, 1880............... 367,989 02—$6,646,830 57 


317,989 11— 2,817,888 84—$8,964,719 41 


$47,150,151 07 


ACCOUNT. 


$1,781,721 37 


564,579 85 
2,208,590 03 
212,424 06 
770,804 30 


322,910 64— $5,806,080 24 





" $41,344,120 85 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)......... eee $852,028 10 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 
ket value $16,764,988 05)......ccsseeeeeeeces esqrwaednascesewe 14,925,174 09 
Real estate.......... Deailbinanminn erat oan care tawa mia asee see 5,029,324 59 
Bonds aud mortgages, first lien on real einen (buildings thereon 
insured for $15,365,000 and the policies assigned to the Com- 
pany as additional collateral security).............++seeeseeee - 16,464,922 23 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $3,184,840...... 2,491,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $2,975,000)...........++seeeseeeeeees 597,451 12 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums ou existing policies, due sub- 
sequent to Jam. Jab, 1GBL,.... .ccccccccescccdeccccsccoves vopoce 387,972 13 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- ; 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $440,500, included 
ie Bi cds ccccccsocecseces paltanniicad hones perce no een - 204,852 99 
ie BERN a o0000n cc0scupesesacss segeoeee eecccce comm becese 34,228 23 
Accrued interest on investments Jan. Ist, 1881......... coceccceeees 357,167 37—$41,844,120 85 


Excess of market value of securities over Ccost.........sessseeeeee 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
arty Sled with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
ork, 


CASH ASSETS, 


Jan. Ist, 1881, - - - - = 


Appropriated as follows: 


$1,839,813 96 





$43,183,934 81 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1881 .......... ssccese $335,195 40 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc........-...sssesseeees eoceesee 198,761 98 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented).. 109,643 96 
Annuities, due and unpaid...........e cece cece cece cece eee eeeeeees 5,294 25 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies, participating insur- ‘ 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium, non-participating at 
5 per cent. Carlisle net premium. .........0.-.eseeeceeeceeees 36,473,691 79 


Reserved for contingent liabiiities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of thatclass, 1,752,165 83 


Reserved for premiums paid in advance.......,... 


Divisible Surplus at 4 per cent.............eeceeseseee eosveesensées 


14,084 62 





$38,888,837 82 


os $4,295,096 99 


Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 41-2 per cent., over $9,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $4,295,096 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the Year 6,946 Policies have been Issued, Insuring $22,229,979, 


Jan. 1, 1877, 45,421. Jan. 


1, 1877, iz, 748,478, 


Henry V. Butler, William Alexander, Number of | Jan. 1, 1878, 45,605. Amount | Jan. 1; 1878, 27,901,887. 
George H. Stuart, Samuel G. Goodrich. Insurance Co., Jan. 1, 1879, 46,005. Jan. 1, 1879, 138 232,144, 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 7 ew Policies in force. | Jan. 1, 1880, 45,705. at risk. | Jam. 1, 1880, 127,417,763. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d Vice-President. ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1881, 48,548. [dau 1, 1881, 185,726,016 
Medical Examiners: $3,423,783.16 | Death- ( ia $1, nid 4s. Income ( eee pees. Divisible —_ ue =, $2,626, en 
E. W. LAMBERT, M. D., EDWARD CURTIS, M. D SURPLUS, ye 048 665, a oo 
¥ .61. claims 1878, 687.676 from 1878, 1,948,665. Surplus at { Jan. Ist, 1879, 2; 811,436. 
E. W. Scorr, Superintendent of Agencies. pg cl 1879, 1,569,854. 1879, 2,033,650. | 3a Ist, 1880, 8,120,371. 
ent. paid. (1880, 1,731,721. Interest. (1880, 2,317,889. 4 per cent. | Jan. Ist, 1881, 4,295,096. 
A. 8. WINCHESTER, 
NOTICE. cle a See 
@RE a TRUSTEES: 
. ere ps Life Sa Society, MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
ry Saget rey ro. “tan beter ‘ng 1851. 1881. | WM. H. APPLETON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, EDWARD MARTIN, 
stable, WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY BOWERS, JOHN MAL 
announces that all such incontestable pol- MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE, EDW. A. wubrransens, 
icies will be paid at maturity, without rebate LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, H. B. CLAFLIN, ROBERT B. COLLINS, HENRY TUCK, M.D 
of interest, immediately after the receipt at OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, ALEXANDER STUDWELL, 
the Society’s office in New York of satisfac- | THIRTY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE. WILLIAM H. BEERS k. SUYDAM GRANT. 
tory proofs of death, together with a valid and Eve a reyholder a st MUTUAL. " 
satisfactory discharge from the parties in in- emda a stributions of s der ond entitled to | THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
terest, and without requiring any delay, even tains the most ay poet vase before of rd | D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. President 
for sixty or nivety days, as has been the cus- Examine merits before insuring your 
tom heretofore and is still usual with other | gw woND Pre SOHN A. HALL. seo pt ag bry  sedical Examiners WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
companies JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies. ad ice-President and Actaary. 

















Old and Young. 


“IMPROVED BY AN ARCHITECT.” 





AS TOLD BY THE OLD GARDENER. 





BY SAMUEL W, DUFFIELD. 





I’m glad to see ye again, sir. 
you’d gone away 
Hoff to shoot halligators, down.south ip 


They said as 


Florriday, 

An’ the honly hoccupation that you was in, 
they says, 

Was a-smokin’ of cigarrettas an’ a-heatin’ 
of horanges. 


An’ we’re habout the same, though we hain’t 
iu the same hold spot, 

A-trimmin’ the hearly roses an’ a-weedin’ 
the garden-plot. 

This ’ere’s a littler place, but yer father’s a- 
gettin’ hold, 

Av’ some’ow ’e would ’ave it, an’ the hother 
place was sold. 

"E wanted, ’e said, a quiet life an’ a bit of a 
garden free, 

An’ we hemmigrated a year ago, him an’ yer 
mar an’ me. 


Who bought it? Why, didn’t yeknow? That 
French-lookin’ thing, wi’ the ’air— 

The ’air that’s the color of boakum. She ’ad 
the money to spare, 

An’ she ses: “‘ Hif twenty thousand is what 
you hask me, Squire, 

T’}] take it ’ere an’ now, and you may call 
me the buyer.” 


Ye know the trees there was bon it, the hap- 
ples an’ plums an’ hall, 

The hearliest. fruits an’ the latest, and the 
chestnuts in the Fall; 

An’ yer father’s horders forever, these was 
is very words: . 

Don’t hask for what falls hover the fence 
an’ never you scare the birds.”’ 

An’ ye know the cherries an’ grapes there 
was, and ’ow on the lawn there grew 

That big cucumber poplar, as was well nigh 
three foot through. 

Well, she’s downed ’em hal/, an’ the haxes was 
ringing day hafter day ; 

She didn’t seem to be ’appy till she ‘ad ’em 
cut away. 


Them seckels ye used to climb, an’ the hox- 
’eart cherries ye het, 

(An’ I ’oped, if hever you once come ’ome, 
you’d found ’em standin’ yet), 

They’re hevery one on ’em gone, an’ the one 
wi’ the nest on the limb— 

That was yer mother’s hidol—I’d like if 
they'd not took "im ; 

For a tree takes years, like a man does, a- 
gettin’ ‘is ’elth an’ stren’th, 

An’ a chopper, ’e chops it in ’alf a day an’ 
cuts it to hany len’th. 


‘When you wasa baby, Master’ Tom, they’d 
lay ye down on the grass, 

An’ you’d clap yer ’ands an’ crow when 
you'd see the pigeons pass; 

An’ you from yer rug a-lookin’ hup, as I 
used to see ye there, 

Wasa kind of a stranded bangel a-kickin’ 
hout in the hair ; 

But the trees that was hover yer ’ed an’ kep’ 
the sun from yer heyes, 

The cook she’s got ’em splitted hup ao’ 
they’re a-bakin’ ’er pies. 


Av’ when you was growin’ holder, I’ve hof- 
ten seen yer mar 

A-sittin’ there in the hopeu door, right back 
where the flowers har’ ; 

An’ she was a-gazin’ an’ dreamin’ an’ look- 
in’ down hover the beds 

Where the ’yacinths was a-bloomin’ an’ the 
tulips was yel:ers an’ reds ; 

An’ where the chiny-oysters an’ vi’lets stood 
around, 

A-makin’ a sort of company for the hother 
things in the ground. 


An’ there was the trees in blossom, a-drop- 
pin’ like flakes o’ snow ; 

Av’ lilies o’ the valley a-sproutin’ so thick 
they could ’ardly grow ; 

An’ the birds a-singin’ an’ flyin’; an’ yet it 
was very queer 

Ow the busiest street of hall the town was 
halways runnin’ near, 

But hout in our back garden, when I was a- 
weedin’ a while, 

I never thought that another soul was near- 
er than ’alf a mile. 


An’ there was the pinies, an’ spiderwort, an’ 
lots of hold-fashioned plants ; 

An’ a wake-robin round by the window, 
where the locusses tore yer pants ; 

An’ roses. white an’ yeller; an’ bushes of 
hevery kind; 

Av’ fowers from the woods ye put there, the 
boddest that you could find. 








terest. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Well, what do you think she done wi’ that? 
Why, plowed it hutterly hup ! 

An’ this ’ere very hinstant that hugly Hin- 
glish pup, 

As true as I’m a-standin’ ’ere, is prettier to 
*er heye 

Than hall the flower-gardens as you or me 
ean spy. 


Per’aps you recollects the kitchen-garden 
below, 

Where hevery think, from roses down, ’ad 
leave to blow an’ grow. 

The hearth in that there garden was meller 
to the tread, 

An’ it wasn’t like the ’alf of work to raise 
yer daily bread; 

But that’s ball scraped an’ leveled—at least, 
that’s what was said— 

And I'd like to a-leveled a gun, I would, at 
that there harchitect’s ’ed. 


For ’e ’asn’t left a smitch or a speck of hall 
the ’ouse you knew ; 

An’ they’ve sodded the walk by the side o’ the 
fence, where the double vi’lets grew ; 

An’ the barn isn’t where it used to be—it’s 
a fine brick stable now, 

An’ ye can’t creep in there hany more, to 
‘unt for heggs in the mow. 


She’s been ‘‘ modernisin’ it,’’ so they ses, 
an’ people stands an’ stares, 

An’ thinks the ’ouse is helligant, along of its 
foreign hairs ; 

An’ yer father, ’e won’t go near it, and yer 
mar, she’s just as bad— 

She ses it’s the ‘ome of ’er hearly days, the 
place where ’er ’art was glad ; 

And hall the ’ills and ’ollers, as made the 
quiet there, 

They’ve hircned ’em hout with a roller an’ 
flattened ’em heverywhere. 


But yer mar, she’s got the ’oneysuckle afore 
the stock was dead, 

An’ she’s got a bit o’ the trumpet-vine from 
back o’ the door o’ the shed ; 

An’ she sent me him, with a basket, to hask 
for some bulbs an’ shoots, 

An’ I got some o’ them day-lilies an’ some 
o’ the vi’ let roots. 


. 

An’ that there woman as howns the place 
was watchin’ the harchitect 

A-puttin’ a picture ’ere or a-’angin’ a glass 
correct ; 

An’ I believe as the stories they used to 
tell are true, 

‘Ow the Devil would give ye a ’oard of gold 
if you’d do as ’e told ye to; 

For now I’ve seen it an’ known it, an’ I know 
"ow to hexpect 

The ruin as comes from them as sells their 
selves to a harchitect ! 

ALToonA, Pa. 

———— EE 


AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 


BY ELIZABETH A. 8. CHESTER. 





Ir must have been upon the afternoon of 
the April town-meeting, and at Uncle Jacob 
Leland’s tea-table, that Marcus Tullius 
Cicero Calkins announced to Aunt Leah 
and to Milly the unrelated facts that Uncle 
Jacob had ‘‘gone bondsman” for Ezra 
Wright, town treasurer, and that the feld- 
spar and quartz on the opposite mountain, 
three miles away, across the river, had been 
pronounced of a superior quality for the 
manufacture of porcelain. A crushing 
mill was to be immediately erected. 

Marcus was attired in his professional 
garb—a garb distinguished by invisible 
green plaid paptaloons, accompanied by a 
blue polka-dot handkerchief, redolent with 
“‘Ocean Spray.” Marcus belonged to an 
obscure branch of a distinguished family 
of American divines. The hereditary 
preaching instinct was little weakened, 
through lack of brain power or education, 
and Marcus held forth in protracted meet- 
ings or conducted services in outlying dis- 
tricts, with an enthusiasm gratifying to 
himself, whether or not edifying to his 
audience. Scarcely, however, could the 
‘*hire” be collected for the most worthy 
of ordained workmen in Montmere, and 
Marcus, to his credit, never allowed the hat 
passed in his behalf, but engaged himself 
as farm-laborer to Uncle Jacob for monthly 
wages, and with the stipulation that he be 
treated ‘‘as one of the family.” Marcus 
was gossipy. He had that passion for per- 
sonalities and incidents characteristic of 
undisciplined members of gifted families. 

The first of Marcus’s commmnications 
this evening arrested Aunt Lean’s atten- 
tion, to the exclusion of the porcelain in- 


“It was just like Pa to sign for Ezra 





Wright,” observed she to Milly, after tea; 
‘* but ‘ he that is surety for a stranger shall 
smart for it, and he that hateth suretyship 
is sure.’” 

‘“‘Pa” was alittle man, with cheek still 
rosy beneath wrinkles, and with long, thin, 
fine hair, containing gray threads enough 
to impart a silvery sheen. Aunt Leah re- 
vered him for his goodness and chided him 
for his simplicity, lamented that his heaven- 
ly-mindedness unfitted him for the world, 
and yet felicitated herself upon the com- 
panionship of one favored from on high. 
She believed in the Pauline injunctions con- 
cerning the subordination of women, yet 
ever held herself as guide and protector 
over ‘‘ Pa.” . 

Aunt Leah was a second wife, Uncle 
Jacob having reversed the patriarchal order 
and taken Rachel first. Her name was a 
misnomer, for she had the keenest little 
gray-blue eyes, which, in connection with 
stiff, upright black lashes, gave her a 
peculiarly wide-awake appearance. 

It must have been in the latter part of 
May, « year from the time the crushing 
mill was erected, a thunder-storm was ris- 
ing to close the sultry day, a strong wind 
was blowing fragments of clouds over 
Uncle Jacob’s chimneys and whisking 
around the back yard tip pans and pails, 
that had been set out to sweeten in the sun- 
shine. 

“Oh! dear! dear!” ejaculated Aunt 
Leah, who was out tothe rescue. ‘Such 
a battering as that new tin milk-pail is get- 
ting!” 

A stranger, with rifle and game-pouch, 
suddenly appeared, caught the pail, lifted 
his hat, and addressed Aunt Leah. 

**T have been hunting on the mountains 
and am overtaken by the storm. Can you 
give me shelter?” 

Aunt Leah ushered the stranger into a 
long, low dining-room, then withdrew, for 
the purpose of closing her doors and win- 
dows. After the first burst of rain she re- 
appeared, accompanied by a young lady. 

‘‘My daughter, Miss Leland, Mr. ——, 
Mr. ——” 

‘*My name is Havidon. My home is in 
B——. I am president of the Porcelain 
Company which has recently built in the 
valley.” 

Rarely do we meet in America any ap- 
proach to the Greek ideal of feminine 
beauty. City-bred girls are too pale and 
slender; country girls too angular; but from 
the curves in Milly Leland’s figure the 
Venus de Milo might have been molded. 
Full, red lips, oval face, soft brown eyes, 
the very arrangement of the hair was 
Grecian; . but the rarer soul beauty that 
found expressior in her countenance was of 
a high Christian type. 

Aunt Leah instantly perceived both the 
stranger’s surprised, admiring glance at 
Milly and his increased deference toward 
herself; but she proceeded uninterruptedly 
in her reminiscences of remarkable storms— 
of fields ruined by hail and trees splintered 
by lightning, of flocks, herds, and human 
lives miraculously preserved or inexplicably 
destroyed. 

Milly sat by the distant window, silent, 
her face turned outward. 

Aunt Leah excused herself, to look after 
the needs of Uncle Jacob and Marcus, who 
had returned, wet, from the field; and Mr. 
Havidon availed himself of the opportunity 
to address Milly. 

‘* Your elevated situation affords a fine 
opportunity for watching the storm.” 

‘“‘Yes. i remember to have seen a storm 
like this once when I was visiting the 
White Mountains. Cousins from the West, 
who were with me, were much impressed; 
but I have seen effects quite as grand 
here.” 

‘You should see «a storm among the 
Rockies. Or perhaps you have been 
there?” 

“No. I’ve no partiality for great peaks. 
They overwhelm me. The full meaning of 
these ranges is beyond my own capacity 
to grasp; but I yet feel as if they were 
made for man. The great mountains im- 
press me, rather, as partsof some revelation 
to demigods of old.” 

“Oras awaiting some future Golden Age, 
when the developed man may be fitted to 
interpret their message.” 

‘*Perhaps so. That is the pleasanter 
thought.” 








Uncle Jacob, with his wet, silver-gray 
locks smoothly combed from his gentle face, 
soon entered, and was proudly presented by 
Aunt Leah. 

Uncle Jacob was social, hospitable, and 
of an inquiring mind. He drew Mr. Havi- 
don on to describe every step in the process 
of porcelain manufacture, from the time 
the rock was taken from the Montmere hills 
until it was perfected as tableware. 

As shower followed shower, Mr. Havi- 
don was obliged to accept the invitation 
to pass the night; and after tea Marcus 
Tullius joined the circle. Marcus felt that 
between himself and Uncle Jacob the ad- 
vantage of intelligence lay wholly upon his 
own side, and rather assumed the office of 
entertaining the stranger, not forgetting to 
incidentally mention that his grandmother 
was own sister to old Dr. Boanerges. 

The following morning was bright, and 
Uncle Jacob invited his guest to atiend 
church. Mr. Havidon hesitated, saying 
that the old business suit in which he came 
hunting was scarcely suitable for church. 

Uncle Jacob looked over the stranger’s 
dress with gentle simplicity, and, in his mild, 
reflective way, murmured: ‘‘‘The Lord 
seeth not as man seeth.’ If the heart is 
right, it makes little difference as to the out- 
ward appearance.” 

“« The heart in this case is all right. No 
question about that,” said Mr. Havidon; 
and, knowing that rural congregations are 
not very exacting in the matter of dress, 
he decided to remain. 

Marcus, attired in his professional garb, 
was this morning serenely conscious of 
possessing a decided advantage over the 
visitor. ‘‘ Ocean Spray ” had been lavishly 
poured out, and the least movement of the 
polia-dot handkerchief sent forth waves of 
perfume. 

The journey to church was altogether 
novel and delightful. There was plenty of 
time, both by Uncle Jacob’s bulky silver 
time-piece and by Aunt Leah’s flat, open- 
faced gold watch; and Mr. Havidon, who 
chose to walk, could observe at leisure the 
button-like daisy buds nodding at the end 
of their stems, the strawberry blossoms in 
the June grass, and the creamy elder-flow- 
ers in the thickets. Birds flitting from 
wayside maple to orchard apple, in their 
superabundant joy, made detours into the 
unfathomable blue above, and over the 
green hills the peace of heaven rested. 

He intended to return home with Uncle 
Jacob’s family, and see the close of their 
idyllic Sabbath; but at close of service his 
book-keeper confronted him in the vesti- 
bule and announced that he had come for 
him. It only remained, therefore, to bid 
Milly and Aunt Leah adieu, and to whirl 
off through the dust to bis prosaic board- 
ing-place at the Point. 

Mr. Havidon remembered with satisfac- 
tion that his rifle and game-pouch were 
left at Uncle Jacob’s; but Monday evening 
Marcus Tullius appeared at the Point with 
both these articles. 

“‘T thought I would save you the trouble 
of coming up the mountain after these,” 
said Marcus, with winning disingenous- 
ness. 

But poor Marcus, lifting his eyes from 
his work the next Wednesday afternoon, 
beheld a dread figure, not this time habited 
in hunting costume, coming over the brow 
of the hill from the direction of the Point. 

The porcelain mill was in imperative need 
of a particular kind of wood, which Mr. 
Havidon thought could be obtained no 
nearer than Uncle Jacob’s farm, though 
Marcus assured him to the contrary. 

Aunt Leah was sitting ‘‘ prepared for call- 
ers,” in her East Room. The East Room 
was a cheerful place, with vines and engrav- 
ings upon the low walls; and on the tables 
volumes of poetry, fiction, and essays of a 
quality found among the yeomanry in no 
country save America. Aunt Leah was ex- 
tremely cordial and sociable. 

‘“* You admire our mountains. Milly had 
cousins from Philadelphia visiting here last 
Summer, and they were clear captivated 
with the scenery. Milly attended school 
for years with one of these cousins. Milly, 
you must take Mr. Havidon down to the 
South Lot.” 

**T hope you'll not refuse, Miss Leland. 
I, too, am willing to be ‘captivated’ by 
Montmere scenery.” 

Milly raised her large eyes from the mass 
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of white worsted with which her hands | cerning the Porcelain Company presi- 


were busy and quietly assented. A mo- 
ment later she passed out into the long, 
low diuing-room, to attend to setting the tea- 
table. 

Said Aunt Leah, eagerly: ‘I don’t know 
where there is a more amiable, affectionate 
girl than our Milly. Milly isn’t my own 
child, Mr. Havidon, and a stepmother can 
say some things that an own mother 
couldn’t. Milly takes her amiability from 
the Lelands; but she looks like her mother. 
Rachel may not have had so much energy 
as some” (here Aunt Leah modestly cast 
down her eyelids), ‘‘ but she was a beauty 
and she was very affectionate. Few daugh- 
ters manifest as much affection for an own 
mother as does Milly for me.” 

‘*Not all stepmothers have sufficient tact 
and unselfishness to win affection,” said 
Havidon, 

Aunt Leah’s face fairly glowed and every 
satin loop in her head-dress thrilled with 
pleasure at the implied tribute. When, 
after tea, Mr. Havidon reminded Milly of 
her promise to take him to the South Lot, 
Aunt Leah gently urged its fulfillment. 

‘“Your manner of mentioning the moun- 
tains to us is very gratifying, Mr. Havidon,” 
said Milly, on the way down. ‘“‘ Strangers 
come here in July and August—Summer 
boarders. I wish Montmere people would 
refuse to take them. And they say to us: 
‘I suppose you’ve lived among these moun- 
tains so many years you don’t appreciate 
them as do we,to whom they’re new!’ 
Think of it, Mr. Havidon! Itis as if any 
one should say: ‘ You are so accustomed to 
your mother, you don’t appreciate her as 
do we, to whom she is strange!” “What do 
they know of the mountains? Two months 
in the year, July and August, when the 
mountains are least expressive, when the 
forests are in full leaf and settle back as if 
for their own vacations! 

‘“‘Why, the companionship of these 
mountains isa part of my life. Books are 
companions; but books are only like pic- 
tured mountains. We can’t have the 
society of the poets who write the books; 
but we have the mountains themselves, 
They are always here; fixed but forever 
changing. They have individuality. They 
appeal to you; they command; they prom- 
ise, comfort; they enter into your life; they 
draw out your love; oh! they—” 

Milly suddenly checked herself, recol- 
lecting how slight was her acquaintance 
with her companion; but Mr. Havidon 
dexterously led her back to speak of her- 
self. 

‘Excuse my inquiring, but do you never 
feel the lack of society here? The place 
seems very isolated.” 

Milly hesitated; then replied, impet- 
uously : 

“The year after I left school I spent with 
my cousin. The uncle who bore my ex- 
penses at school is wealthy, and I went, 
with my cousin, into society, and I enjoyed 
it. Oh! yes, I did enjoy it; but I never 
forgot that my place was back here with 
my parents. I never forgot that I must 
form no tastes that would make me discon- 
tented here. When I first returned, some 
things may have been a little hard; but 
that is past now. Beyond that furthest 
range of blue hills lies the Clearwater. 
On fine days we can see it by faith. Shall 
we return to the house now?” 

Under different circumstances, Milly’s 
unreserved simplicity might not have been 
attractive; but Havidon had the grace to 
perceive that, living, as she did, face to face 
with Nature in such exalted aspects, the 
artificiality which is necessitated by lower 
environment seemed painfully incongru- 
ous. Even with his own few weeks’ ex- 
perience among the mountains, it had be- 
gun to secm impossible to him ever to be 
false or assuming. Earnestness underlay 
moods of gayety, even as the ledges under- 
lay the gay columbines, beginning to toss 
their red and yellow bells in the thinly- 
swarded, rocky dells. 

Mr. Havidon found occasion for many 
business interviews with Uncle Jacob con- 
cerning that wood. Decisions, reversal of 
decisions, consultations, instructions, ap- 
pealsfor advice—all trailing off into calls 
upon Aunt Leah and Milly. Marcus Tul- 
lius’s conversation began to teem with mys- 
terious intimations, and vague suggestions 


‘of something dark and discreditable con 





dent. 

“Now, Marcus,” observed Aunt Leah, 
“‘what is the use of all this? You can’t 
allege a single fact detrimental to Mr. 
Havidon.” 

“«T don’t tell all I know, Mis’ Leland.” 

‘¢ You are envious and jealous, Marcus,” 

**T envious of him, Mis’ Leland! No, I 
don’t envy him. I pity him.” 

Marcus was often out late evenings, and 
the back door was left unfastened, with a 
happy sense of exemption from liability to 
burglars. One evening, after the remainder 
of the family had retired, Aunt Leah was 
in her milk-room, skimming the morning 
cream. There was ‘“‘thunder in the air” 
and a moral certainty the milk would sour 
after less than twenty-four hours’ standing. 
Marcus entered the house and came boldly 
into the sacred precincts of the milk- 
room. 

‘* Mis’ Leland,” said he, ‘‘ Ezra Wright 
has run away, and the town’s got to come 
ov his bondsmen.” 

** Serve ’em right,” said Aunt Leah, shak- 
ing her skimmer over the cream-jar. 
‘‘They shouldn’t have signed bonds.” 

‘But Mr. Leland is one of ’em.” 

‘How? Not this year. He signed last 
year and I told him never again to take 
such a risk.” 

‘‘He did, though. T saw him write his 
name myself. He refused at first; but Ezra 
Wright asked it as a personal favor and 
Uncle Jacob said it was only doing as he 
would be done by. They were al] talking 
about it down at the store this evening. 
They all pitied Uncle Jacob, but they 
said—” 

Aunt Leah heard nothing more. She 
went out and sat down, faint and bewil- 
dered. Marcus lighted his lamp and re- 
tired, with the air of a man who has dis- 
charged an unpleasant but unavoidable 
duty. 

The dewy night air, sweeping in through 
the open west windows, swayed the flame 
within the lamp chimney, and every flicker 
along the opposite wall struck sickeningly 
to Aunt Leah’s soul. Was everything, then, 
only flickering light upon the wall—home, 
safety, comfort? Were ‘‘Pa,” Milly, and 
she to be left desolate, old, and poor? Had 
such calamity been preparing through all 
the past busy, unconscious days? She 
began pacing up and down, crying inaudi- 
bly, until, exhausted, she sank upon the 
lounge beneath the open window, and there 
fell asleep. 

She broke the tidings gently to ‘‘ Pa.” 
No danger of her reminding him then that 
she had bade him sign no more bonds. 
Seeing him so overcome, so pale, so faint, 
and so tremulous, she could only unite her 
efforts with Milly’sin giving comfort. He 
looked up at that wall that bad sheltered 
him since infancy, and the first words ejac- 
ulated were: ‘‘I know in whom I have be- 
lieved, and am persuaded that He is able to 
keep that which I have committed upto 
him against that day.” 

Uncle Jacob sought legal advice; but 
legal advice only introduced technical con- 
fusion, under the semblance of information, 
into a brain already sufficiently bewildered 
by the bare facts, It was certain, however, 
that the summer must be spent in suspense, 
until Ezra Wrighi’s estate could be settled. 
Another year they might be homeless or 
encumbered with debts which, in the grow- 
ing feebleness of old age, they could scarcely 
hope to lift this side the grave. Recalling 
all the years of hard toil, rigid economy, 
and self-denial that had gone to the accu- 
mulation of their little property, Aunt Leah’s 
heart sank within her and all hope and 
courage seemed to fail from out her life. 
The misfortune was, she asserted, only just 
deserts for her ‘‘ rebellious and unbelieving 
heart”; but for ‘‘Pa” and Milly it did seem 
an unmerited chastisement. 

Milly devoted herself to relieving her 
parents as much as possible of all small, 
wearing cares. About the house she softly 
sang snatches of hymns of trust. 

Mr. Havidon could scarcely live in Mont_ 
mere and remain ignorant upon the subject 
that chiefly occupied the public mind. At 
Uncle Jacob’s he heard no lisp concerning 
the trouble; but he could not be insensible 
to the changed atmosphere of the house—to 
the sweet, patient serenity and increased 
gentleness of Milly’s manner or the uncon- 





scious pathos of Uncle Jacob’s references 
to his home. 

“‘My father set out these maples the 
Spring I was twenty-one. What great trees 
they have grown to be! Well, well! I 
grafted that Harvest Sweet Apple the 
Spring after I married my first wife. She 
came out and held the scions for me. The 
head of my little boy, who died, came up 
just level with that window-sill. He had 
light curls. He used to run up and down 
the garden-walks out there—my little boy 
did.” 

Mr. Havidon would have been glad to 
assist Uncle Jacob; but he was not wealthy. 
He held his position as president of the 
Porcelain Company only by virtue of rep- 
resenting stock actually owned by his 
father. He had observed the exquisite 
quality of certain small flower paintings of 
Milly’s, and one day he brought her some 
fine pieces of porcelain from a neighboring 
pottery and enconraged her to undertake 
their decoration. ‘The employment had 
the desired effect in giving diversion of 
thought not only to Milly, but to Aunt 
Leah. By Aunt Leah’s advice, Milly paint- 
ed no conventional apple blossoms or blue 
violets, but barberry blossoms, with sprays 
of the berries, delicate ferns, wild vines 
and mosses, or sprays of grain, with purple 
cockle flowers. 

Many a cool August afternoon (August 
afternoons were always cool in Montmere) 
Milly sat at her painting before the open 
window of the East Room, light breezes 
floating through, and the sweet stillness but 
intensified by the ticking of the clock and 
the hum of bees among the phloxes and 
sweet verbenas in the garden. Havidon 
watched the artist’s work, sometimes per- 
haps the artist, and proffered suggestions, 
often enough to give the character of a 
purpose to his presence. A poet, coming 
up over the green Montmere hills, might 
fancy that here, at last, he had found his 
ideal of idylic life; but the poet, alas! must 
not know that the warrant already posted 
for Montmere’s next town-meeting con- 
tained an article: ‘‘To see what action the 
town will take in relation to the bondsmen 
of Ezra Wright, late town treasurer.” 

The pecuniary return to Milly served 
Aunt Leah as a welcome excuse for her in- 
terest in the painting, and the day for 
town-meeting found both her and Milly 
with a degree of courage and hope for the 
future which she would six weeks pre- 
vious have believed quite impossible. 

The settlement of Ezra Wright’s estate 
had left a smaller deficit to be met by his 
bondsmen than had been at first appre- 
hended; but it was large for Uncle 
Jacob. 

Mr. Havidon solicited the privilege of 
speaking in Uncle Jacob’s bebalf; but the 
step was of doubtful advantage, since his 
interest served to confirm in the Montmere 
mind the report that he was engaged to 
Milly Leland. Rural communities entertain 
exaggerated ideas of the wealth of parties 
who come into their midst to engage in 
manufactures, and the presumption was 
strong in the Montmere mind that ‘‘ Uncle 
Jacob wouldn’t be allowed to suffer”—a 
negative expression with a positive signifi- 
cance. 

Then Uncle Jacob arose—the oldest man 
in the room—weak, agitated, and tremu- 
lous, yet with forced cheerfulness and an 
assumption of manly vigor and courage 

‘If you'll only give me time, gentlemen, 
I shall try to raise the money; but it’ll take 
time. I’m old to pull up and leave the 
place where I was born; but some way may 
open. Only give me time, gentlemen.” 

Poor, worn old man! What earthly 
power could grant him time? 

That evening, after the remainder of the 
family had retired, Aunt Leah sat alone in 
the moonlight which filtered through the 
branches of the maples, trying to plan out 
the requisite amount. There was a small 
sum (the last of the accumulations of her 
maiden days) in the bank, a few young 
cattle, and Milly's small earnings. The re- 
mainder must be wrested by worn hands, 
with spent nervous force, from the poor, 
thin soil of the rocky acres. Down through 
fickle seasons, with anxiety of mind and 
toil of body, stretched the closing years of 
life. 

The following afternoon Uncle Jacob 
came in, with great cheerfulness, to say that 





Marcus had offered to purchase the South 
Lot. © 

“It seems to me like a direct answer to 
prayer,” said the old man. 

‘It would seem to me more like an an- 
swer to prayer if Marcus could pay for it,” 
said Aunt Leah. ‘I'd rather have the land 
than Marcus’s notes.” 

After a few minutes’ silent thought, Aunt 
Leah suddenly inquired: ‘‘Do you know 
where Marcus has been the last two even- 
ings, Pa?” 

‘Where Marcus has been, Mis’ Leland?” 
repeated Uncle Jacob, with mild astonish- 
ment that Aunt Leah should appeal to him. 
‘You might as well ask me where the 
crickets and grasshoppers have been.” 

‘He hasn’t dressed up,” said Aunt Leah; 
*‘and once I saw him going over the brow 
of the pasture, with'a pick and shovel. 

In less than half an hour Aunt Leah had 
gone over the ‘‘ brow of the pasture”; but, 
though she remained away until tea-time, 
her countenance testified, upon her return, 
that she had made no discovery. 

Toward sunset that evening Mr. Havidon 
and Milly stood on the elevated ridge upon 
the east side of the South Lot. They had 
been absorbed in a long conversation. 

‘Mr. Havidon,” Milly was saying, ‘‘ I 
doubt whether you can understand how I 
should shrink from any change. It some- 
times seems to me that girls bred here 
among the mountains have very different 
thoughts and feelings from those who have 
spent their lives among people and who 
have learned to think ‘and feel as society 
thinks and feels. We have the mountains, 
the woods, and the river, rocks, flowers, 
morning and evening birds, and purple 
twilights, and, living so close to these things, 
they grow into our lives. Whether it is 
because these thing seem so real and so true, 
and things amid people so uncertain and 
often so false Ido not know; but I know 
they give a strange timidity, not superfi- 
cial (we're not all shy), but deep. Mr. 
Havidon, I shouldn’t dare make any change 
in my life such that I could not slip back 
into the old, familiar ways.” 

The large, brown eyes which she lifted 
for reassurance had darkened and deep- 
ened and her pink finger-tips trembled. 

“You say you could never leave the 
mountains. You need not. As1 came up 
through the pastures above the mill, this 
very afternoon, I stopped to rest upon a 
lovely building-spot—larches and firs all 
around the north and west, the south and 
east open to matchless views of river val- 
ley. Why sbouldn’t I live here? My 
business is here. I never enjoyed a season 
more than that just past. I will build me 
a home on that spot, if you will come to it. 
Will you come to it, Milly?” 

“How would it be through the winter 
days, when the wind sweeps down the 
frozen river and the drifted roads are im- 
passable? At any decisive period in our 
lives, it seems to me we should be guided 
by our observation upon other lives, rather 
than by the assumption that our own 
experiences are exceptional. Mr. Hav- 
idon,” added she, impetuously, ‘if I cared 
for you as you wish, this would be no 
excuse; but I do not care and I am very, 
very sorry you should ever have come to 
wish it.” 

The man turned abruptly. ‘It is suffi- 
ciently evident you dv not care. My 
experiences are exceptional.” His foot 
slipped and he dislodged a piece of pre- 
viously loosened turf. 

Since psychologists assure us that in the 
most intense experiences the attention is 
often arrested by trivialities, romance 
readers will pardon Havidon that with the 
point of his walking-stick he immediately 
turned over more turf, ejaculating: “* What 
have we here?” 

Milly saw white rock glisten. The turf 
upon the crest of the ridge had been re- 
moved, and then replaced, to conceal a 
deposit of quartz. Mr. Havidon stepped 
forward to where the ledge descended sheer 
and precipitous, like the side of a bluff, 
and ran his walking-stick down through 
the matted ivy, blackberry vines, and 
bushes. Milly heard the metallic tip strike 
here and there against rock. Mr. Havidon 
looked away to the south. Three miles 
distant, broken by the river valley, lay the 
deposit from which the crushing mill drew 
its supplies. The accidental discovery of 


the rock here had prompted Marcus's liberal 
offer for the lot. 

Milly may forfeit caste as the heroine of 
@ romance if it be confessed that her 
thoughis, upon returning home, were much 
less of the honor Mr. Havidon had con- 
ferred upon ber than of the help possibly 
coming to her parents. 

This pleasant acquaintance of a few 
months’ time bad his own place in her 
regard; but when her father, io his arm- 
chair before the western windows, called 
her to her occasional twilight office of 
brushing out the Jong, silver bair—when 
she bent over the dear head, and with 
gentle fingers laid the long, fine locks away 
from the wrinkled forehead and colorless 
ears, thinking of all the patient toil, the 
simple fidelity, the serenity and trustful 
submission of his life—her heart thrilled 
with an inexpressible, yearning tenderness, 
and her eyes filled as she bent to kiss the 
wrinkled cheek. 

‘“‘A good daughter is a great’ blessing 
from the Lord,” murmured the old man. 

Her loving glance fullowed Aunt Leah, 
as the latter hurried to and fro, absorbed in 
that dairy-work upon which so much 
now depended. This plain, hard-working 
woman had lavished upon her (another 
woman's child) a wealth of maternal tend 
erness; had been even foolishly proud and 
fond of her. 

Aunt Leah, quick to detect anything un- 
usual, followed Milly up-stairs, anxiously 
asking: ‘‘ Was she ill? Hadn't she better 
have a little hoarhound steeped? The 
kitchen fire could easily be relighted.” 

Milly only bade her step-mother kiss her, 
and lay back silently upon the pillows, 
while along the silver moonbeams, filtering 
through the maple boughs, her thoughts 
seemed to ascend in gratitude and love to 
the Power that she believed, in some way or 
other, held in keeping al] the issues of her 
life. 

Early the next morning Mr. Havidon ap- 
peared, with a party of laborers, and re- 
quested from Uncle Jacob the privilege of 
examining the bluff in the South Lot. At 
twelve o'clock the old man excitedly called 
Aunt Leah and Milly to the spot. Broken 
piles of pure white rock lay upon the green 
turf, and innumerable crystals threw back 
the sunlight with blinding brilliancy. A 
solid deposit formed the bluff and ran back 
to an undetermined limit. 

** Well! well!” said the old man. ‘‘Course, 
I couldn't tell just how 'twould come; but 
Ihave been young, and now am I old, yet 
have I never seen the righteous forsaken 
or his seed begging bread.” 

Uncle Jacob knew nothing of theories 
which place Divine interference in the 
affairs of men far away—so far away as to 
be out of the way. To his simple faith, 
the uncovering of the deposit just at this 
time was as clearly Divine interposition as 
if the rock had been an immediate creation. 

Aunt Leah and Milly walked back silent- 
ly. The blue heavens were luminous and 
deep as infinite love. Milly looked into 
them, but she looked, too, on the sweet 
turf and dear cinquefoil stars, on the 
chimneys, and on the maple boughs. O, 
love of home and of country homes, deep 
as love of life, tender as love of souls! 

**This’ll be a lesson to me,” said Aunt 
Leah, severely; ‘‘a lesson to my proud, re- 
bellious, unbelieving heart.” 

The sum subsequently offered Uncle 
Jacob was not large, quartz rock scarcely 
rivaling metallurgic ores in value; but it 
was large in significance, because sufficient 
to discharge Uncle Jucob’s indebtedness. 

Poor Marcus, who suffered from hunger 
rather than appear at the table, one evening 
sought an interview with Aunt Leah in 
her milk-room. 

‘“*T never meant to wrong any one,” plead 
he; “but I thought, perhaps, if, after I 
bought the lot, I sold the quartz and helped 
Mr. Leland out o’ trouble, she’d feel differ- 
ently toward me.” 

** That could never be, Marcus.” 

**I know that, Mis’ Leland. I’ve made 
yp my mind to that now,” cried poor 
Marcus. 

**I hope you are sorry for the sin itself, 
not simply for the consequences of the 
sin,” said Aunt Leah, discriminatingly. 

“I truly am, Mis’ Leland,” said Marcus, 
humbly. 

“Then we'll] forgive you and try to be 
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your friends,” promptly responded Aunt 
Leah. 

When, the next morning, Milly made a 
light remark concerning Marcus, Aunt 
Leah immediately interposed: 

** Marcus ain’t responsible for more than 
he knows. If the Lord forgives him, I am 
sure the rest of us can afford to do the 
same.” 

lf Aunt Leah was willing to hold out the 
olive branch to Marcus, certainly Uncle 
Jacob and Milly wouldn’t refuse. 

A week later Mr. Havidon came up to 
Uncle Jacob’s, to suy good-bye. Standing 
alone with Milly, at the door, he remarked: 

**I suppose [ return like a book to the 
library—the companion of a former idle 
hour, but no more of interest.” 

‘*Oh! you shouldn't say that, Mr. Havi- 
don,” said Milly, raising the earnest brown 
eyes. ‘‘ How can we, any of us, fail to be 
grateful and to miss you. I am sure I 
never before so unreservedly expressed my 
own thoughts and feelings to any one out- 
side our own family, and I probably shall 
never so express myself aguin. Our pecu- 
liar circumstances this Summer must be my 
apology.” 

Mr. Havidon caught at the words ‘‘ never 
before,” ‘‘ never again,” as a less gimple- 
hearted girl than Milly would have fore- 
seen. 

‘Miss Leland,” he said, quickly, ‘‘unless 
you positively forbid it, I shall come to see 
you again, and that, too, before many 
weeks have elapsed.” 

Milly started to reply; but, surprised at 
her own reluctance to say an absolute nay, 
the rosy color swept over her sensitive face 
and she hesitated. 

Mr. Havidon took advantage of her con- 
fusion to bid a hasty adieu, allowing her 
no opportunity to reaffirm past decisions. 

Perbaps he never allowed that opportun- 
ity. At least, he came again and again, 
and the next Spring the foundations for a 
house were laid amid the maples and 
balsams of the pasture hillside, command- 
ing a view of the shining river valley. 

Marcus, whose penitential humility was 
of short duration, stubbornly refused to 
‘‘ hire out” to Uncle Jacob for another sea- 
son; and, though deference itself to Aunt 
Leah personally, he was forward in saying 
about town that Uncle Jacob wasn’t ‘‘ what 
he used to be,” and Aunt Leah was “‘ easily 
imposed upon by style, or Milly wouldn't 
be allowed to marry that Havidon.” 

‘‘I don’t envy him, but I pity him!” 
quoth Marcus, implying something fatal 
in Mr. Havidon’s character, knowledge of 
the exact nature of which appears to be 


forever locked away in Marcus’s own 
bosom. 
HunTINoton, Mass. 





THE HERB-SELLERS. 
BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Two little maids trudged through the town, 
With feet and ankles bare and brown, 

And baskets poised for half the day, 

Crying: ‘‘ Fresh herbs to sell! Hay! hay!’ 


And one was vexed and did complain: 
“This basket’s weight will crush my brain. 

The careless housewives hurry past, 

While sage and parsley wither fast. 


‘* The sun it burns, the dust it blinds, 
And many folk of many minds 
Toss o’er my herbs aud will not buy, 
Though, hoarse and faint, I ever ery.” 


The other smiled, with face serene. 
**T bear,’’ she said, “* an evergreen, 

A little plant, atop the load, 

That helps me o’er the weary road.” 


‘* And what may be this magic plant, 
Whose virtues you so praise and vaunt. 
Can mint or thyme the bearer bless, 
Or marjoram or water-cress ?”’ 


“Nay,” saidher mate. ‘“’Tis but a weed— 
A poor and humble thing, indeed; 
A growth proud folk but seldom wear, 
For it is neither gay nor fair.” 


‘* But tell me where the weed Is found, 
And I will go and search the ground. 
I'll "tend it better than a rose, 

If it will bring my back repose.” 


‘* We call it Patience! Simple thing! 
For it the whole round year is Spring. 
Scant in its bloom nor bright of eye, 
Still it can frost and heat defy. 


“ It grows on any rood of soil 
Where men must suffer, wait, and toil ; 
It grows for all who serve and heal, 
And find in love life’s precious weal.” 





THE TRAMP CAT. 
A STORY NOT FOUNDED ON FICTION. 
BY L. B. PURDY. 





Ir is really too bad to call such a nice, 
clever cat as my heroine is a tramp. It is 
not my fault she is going out into the world 
in disgrace; but when one is to tell the 
story of a ‘‘real and truly” cat, what can 
one do but speak ‘‘the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth”? 

She was introduced to me as ‘‘ the Tramp 
Cat” by her friend. I must, then, pass the 
name on; but I will try to help her to a 
better one, which I am sure she deserves, 
as you will certainly say, when you come to 
hear all about her. I mean ali I can tell 
you of her. Now, please, if you ever meet 
her, don’t let her hear you cal) her that 
Tramp Cat. Just try and make her more 
comfortable by saying ‘‘ Her Hovor or Her 
Excellency,” for she really seems quite 


human. 
But I am not going to introduce you at 


once to our cat. That is not the fashion 
among good story-tellers. The heroine 
must pot come in till all is arranged fo, 
her, and ever so many persons are standing 
around, to make the entrance of this hero- 
ine very grand. Let me first take you toa 
town not far from Boston. I think, on 
the whole, it would not be best to tell 
you just where, because all this hap- 
pened not ‘‘many years ago,” as most or, 
at least, many of the stories say, but 
only just now; and, should any of these 
little folks be listening, they might say I 
have been ‘‘telling tales out of school.” 
So let us talk a bit in the dark; then, 
if they happen to look in, they won't see it 
is their portraits I am showing you. 

It is a big house where three little boys 
live. I have heard their papa call them 
‘The Bears.” Why I could not possibly 
say. Certainly not because they were 
rough or ‘‘ cross as bears,” for they are 
just the nicest boys I know. 

Bear No. 2 has a private name of his 
own—Tuts. Somebody gave it to him one 
day, and it has stuck to him ever since, and 
somehow it seems to belong to him. His 
real name is Ned. I mean the short of it. 
Harry (Bear No. 1) is six years old and goes 
to a kindergarten school. I dare say some 
of you are little kindergarten scholars and 
all of you have heard of kindergarten; but 
lam not so sure you all know why they 
are called by that outlandish name. Shall 
I tell you? Kinder means children, and you 
can guess what garten means. These little 
schools were first started in Germany, 
where children are very plenty. 1 never 
saw so many in all my life here as I have 
seen there. There aremany gartens in Ger- 
many. They are not, however, all children’s 
gardens; indeed, more are grown folks’s 
gartens, so they cannot be called kin- 
dergartens. They are biergartens. All 
the little children in Germany go to 
kindergarten, or some school; not because 
they all like to learn, but because the law 
says they must go. AW the grown people 
go to their garten; not because the law 
says they must go, hut because they like to. 
By the by, somebody thought kinder- 
gartens would be nice for little folks in 
America, too; just as a good many folks 
thought biergartens would be good for big 
folks. I believe the biergarten got over 
first; but the kindergarten came, too, 
and brought its German name along with 
it, and that is how it all happened. Harry 
learns at school how to make boats and 
vatious other useful things. ‘They are not 
‘‘jron-clads,” exactly. We hope, now 
that General Garfield is our President, we 
will not need any more of that sort of 
thing. Harry makes only paper boats, 
good for painted seas. He has just heard 
of the existence of pop-guns, and fancies 
they must be wonderfully fine; and he has 
brought in a petition to his mamma for one, 
and I heard her tell him when he had learned 
all of the 23d psalm, which she is teach- 
ing him, he should havea pop-gun. That 
was a rather queer bargain (wasn’t it?) 
buying a gun with a piece of the Bible. 
But even a pop-gun does not make Harry's 
memory shoot quite straight; for this is 
the way he arranged one verse: ‘He 
maketh me to lie down in still waters.” 
How many of you can put it right? 

His mamma said lying down even in still 
waters would end in drowning; and, as 
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Harry is not ready for that, I think he will 
leave out that mistake next time. I dare 
say he may have another ready in its place; 
for, between you and me, though he is a 
good boy, he likes many other things better 
than studying his Bible. Indeed, I fear 
little Timothys are rather scarce nowadays; 
so scarce I would not be surprised if some 
of you never heard of the good little Tim- 
otby who loved his Bible so well. 

Ned, alias Tuts, is just three years old, 
with flaxen hair and eyes to match. Ashe 
dances around the room, with his pretty 
white frock and broad sash, he looks like a 
little angel, just ready to fly away; but we 
all hope he will never doit. Sometimes he 
stands on tip-toe, and, puffing out his cheeks, 
says: *‘I am the biggest bear of all!” And 
he will look at his little baby brother, creep- 
ing on the floor, and say: ‘‘ That little fel- 
low is my brother.” 

It is rather amusing from such a mite; 
yet I have heard grown-up little folks talk 
quite as if they were the biggest bears in 
the den. 

Harry and Ned, like most little boys and 
girls, are very busy all day, and quite tired 
when evening comes. So they are glad to 
snuggle down on the sofa, by Grandma, or 
stretch themselves on the soft carpet, at her 
feet, and listen to one of those stories grand- 
mammas always keep on hand. 

‘‘A lion story, please, Grandma,” cried 
Harry. ‘“‘ Yes, a li-on story,” echoed Tuts, 
who was usually the echo of his big six- 
year-old brother. ‘‘Oratiger story,” added 
Harry. ‘‘ Yes, aredti-gerstory.” And Ned 
laughed at his own bright idea. 

Grandma’s lions and tigers had been 
shown up so many times they were ‘old 
stagers ”; bat good stories, like good clothes, 
can be made over and come out as good as 
new. When Grandma’s lions and tigers 
had gone through their old antics, Master 
Harry, ‘‘the chairman of the committee,” 
called on Aunt Mary fora cat story. The 
motion being seconded by Master Ned, 
there was nothing for Aunt Mary to do but 
come forward and acknowledge gracefully 
the compliment these young gentlemen paid 
her, and introduce her cat, who was no less 
than the Tramp Cat I mentioned to you. 

She is Maltese, with a long white spot on 
her face and one on her neck, which looks 
like the white bows ladies wear now. She 
is very fat and sleek; not at all the forlorn, 
ragged thing you would expect a tramp 
cat tobe. I told you before she was quite 
above her place in life, and I am sure you 
agree with me now. 

I am sorry I can’t tell you about the child- 
hood or, rather, kittyhood of our Puss; but 
you knowI am telling a true story and 
must tell the truth, which is—I don’t know 
anything about it. Iexpect she came up. 
Now, most cats, as well as boys and girls, 
who come up don’t do it very straight; 
but have many naughty, disagreeable ways. 
It is a great misfortune not to be brought 
up by kind and wise parents, even if one 
gets a good whipping now and then. Our 
Puss, wonderful to say, is a remarkable 
cat, in spite of her want of training. I dare 
say it is because she was born in the good 
cld town of Boston; but even this for- 
tunate circumstance will not always make 
good cats or good children. It is not at all 
safe to trust to this fact, and I would ad- 
vise my little friends to take all the whip- 
pings they deserve, and grow good on 
them. When Puss was quite grown up, and 
began to think seriously of life, as grown 
cats and persons must, she decided to leave 
her old associates and haunts, to seek a 
new home in a quiet and more fashionable 
part of the town. Here she made the 
acquaintance of some nice families, and 
one in particular she was soon on most in- 
timate terms with. She found out their 
breakfast and dinner-hour, and always 
managed to make her daily calls at those 
hours; and they, being kind-hearted per- 
sons, treated her with the greatest hospital- 
ity. Every morning, at 8 o'clock, Puss ap- 
peared at the dining-room window, and 
waited very patiently until ove of the 
young ladies, opening the window, passed 
out her breakfast. When she had finished, 
she looked her thanks and walked off. 

If the day was fine, she would lie down 
in asunny spot and take a nap (always a 
cat-nap)—one ear open, watching for sounds. 
If there was a footstep, Puss’s eyes snapped 
open, and she was soon on some step, 
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watching the intruder out of sight; but if 
it happened to be boys (Puss had no great 
liking for these creatures), she disappeared 
altogether, and did not return until the 
sound of steps died in the distance. 

One day, when the trees were quite bare, 
the wind got up a dance among the fallen 
leaves. How they waltzed, whirling madly 
here and there! Puss watched them a little; 
but she was not satisfied with watching. 
She joined the dance, first seeking one then 
another for a partner. They all seemed 
afraid of her and danced off; and she fol- 
lowed, whirling as madly as they. 

Sometimes she took long walks and was 
pot seen all day. Perhaps she visited her 
old home; but she never forgot the dinner- 
hour, 6 o’clock. Then she was always in 
her seat outside the dining-room window. 
Sunday came, her first Sunday in her new 
home, she appeared at the usual hour for 
dinner. What was her surprise to find the 
dining-room empty, the table as bare as old 
Mother Hubbard’s cupboard. Poor Puss! 
She waited in vain, then slowly left the 
spot. There was no dinner for her that 
day. The naughty boy or girl who has 
been sent off sometimes dinnerless knows 
how Puss felt then. Only she had not been 
naughty; indeed, she had been a very good 
Sunday cat. She had not made a single 
mousey mother cry, because she had run 
off with one of her dear little babies. She 
had not scratched anybody or dipped her 
nose into anybody's milk. She had not 
spoken cross to any cat she had met, as 
cats are very apt to. So she did not under- 
stand it at all. 

Next Sunday was the same sad story. 
It was getting to be too serious a matter to 
pass unnoticed. There must be an inves- 
tigation, and Puss set about it. I cannot 
tell you how. Perhaps she perched her- 
self, after breakfast, the next Sunday, on 
some wall, where she could look down into 
the dining-room and watched till dinner 
came on; perhaps she consulted some cat 
who had lived long enough in that neigh- 
borhood to know her neighbors’ business. 
Whatever she did, the result was she was 
on time; and a very satisfied look Miss 
Puss had as she surveyed the table. And it 
might have been, too, she was thinking 
how very cleverly she bad managed the 
thing; for there, to be sure, was the dinner, 
and a very satisfactory one, and in due 
time her’s was served, and a double portion 
it seemed. Perhapsher friends were think- 
ing, too, how very clever she was, and she 
has never missed her Sunday dinner since. 

‘But, Aunty Mary,” said Harry, ‘“‘ why 
don’t she live with you allthe time? It is 
so cold outside. He was looking at the big 
log blazing in the grate, making the room 
so bright and cheerful with its ruddy light, 
and listening to the wind whistling outside 
and the sleet beating against the window- 
panes. ‘‘It would be so nice,” he added, 
‘* for Puss on the rug by the fire.’ 

“Yes,” said Aunt Mary; ‘‘ but I have 
not really invited her. Iam not quite sure 
Iwant acat about the house.” Perhaps 
Aunt Mary thought a tramp cat had not 
a recommendation from her last place to 
show. ‘‘ Besides,” she continued, ‘‘ she 
looks contented and happy, and is so fat, I 
would not be surprised if she were like 
some persons who have always been wan- 
dering about the world. They would never 
be content to settle down.” 

“But,” said Harry, ‘‘you are going to 
move soon. What will Pussy do then?” 

‘‘We must wait and see. Something 
very sensible, I dare say,” said Auntie. 

“* Aun-ti Mary,” broke in little Ned, with 
his eyes wide open from all he had heard, 
and his mouth too, ‘‘ what—” 

Just then Nurse appeared at the door, 
scattering all Ned’s ideas. He knew too 
well what that meant; but I have said Ned 
‘was a good boy and this is a positive proof 
of it. Without another word, he climbed 
up, and, throwing his little arms around 
Grandma’s neck, gave her a good-night 
kiss; then he kissed all round, till he came 
to Cousin Laura, when he put his hands 
behind him, and said: “‘ They are all gone!” 
But Cousin Laura was not to be cheated after 
that fashion ; so she caught the little rogue 
and stole her kiss. 

Now, Iam sure all my little friends will 
be interested to know what Puss will do 
when Aunt Mary moves. I hope I shall 
find out. 

Mitton Hiri, Mase. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 





Communications for this department should be ad- 
dremed “ Puscies.” Tux inverenDent, New York.) 


PALINDROMES. 
English. 
Madam, I’m Adam. 
Name no one man. 
Snug & raw was I ere I saw war & guns. 
Red rum did emit revel, ere Lever time did 
murder. 
Red root put up to order. 
Trash ? even interpret Nineveh’s art. 
Lewd did I live ; evil I did dwel. 
Draw pupil’s lip upward. 
Latin. 
St. Martin is thus addressed by Satan : 
“* Signa te signa; temere me langis et angis : 
Roma tibi subito motibus ibit amor." 


The Lawyer's Motto. 
‘* Si nummi, immunis."’ 
Translated by Camden : 
“Give me my fee, I warrant you free.’’ 

The following is singularly curious, because 
the first letter of each successive word unites 
to spell the first word, the second letter of 
each the second word, and so on throughout ; 
and the same result will follow on reversal : 


‘* Sator arepo tenet opera rotas."’ 


In the following we have the only instance 
given where each word, as well as the whole 
sentence, reads the same backward or forward: 
«‘ Odo tenet mulum, madidam mulum tenet Odo, 

Auna tenet mappam, madidam mappam tenet 


Anna,”’ 


Greek 
The inscription on the Mosque of St. Sophia, 

at Constantinople + 

“* Nivov avouhuata pi udvav div,” 
Literally : 

“Wash thoughts, not face alone.”’ 
More freely : 

‘* Cleanse mind, as well as body.”’ 

G. H. 8. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


My friend Polking Inn is inquisitive on the 
following points (among a few thousand 
otbers): The other day, at breakfast, before 
I had fortified inyself with more than seven 
rol!s, he attacked me thus: ‘*Do you know 
the traditional name of the queen of the 
fairies? Do you know the name of the young 
Mussulman convert who became Mohammed’s 
vizier and was afterward caliph? Do you 
know the name of President Buchanan’s Sec- 
retary of State? And the poetic name of 
Egypt? And of the Roman geveral who com- 
pleted the conquest of Britain? And the name 
of the oldest and greatest Greek poet? And 
the name of one of the most popular writers 
of boys’ books in this country? And the name 
of the chief city of the State of New Jersey? 
And, finally, do you know the names of the 
two eminent men now living in Europe—one a 
ruler, the other a statesman—whose names sre 
formed by the Initials and the finals, respect- 
ively, of these other names?’’ These ques- 
tions were delivered with the force and precis- 
ion of a bomb, and were almost as destructive; 
but, by leaning hard on the table, I managed 
to bear up, and I answered every one of them 
by a “ Yes,” which was as true as anything 
that George Washington ever said, even when 
he was a boy.—Selected 


GREEK CROSS AND QUADRUPLE SQUARES, 


The horizontal and perpendicular forming 
the cross are one and the same word, meaning 
a communication sent. The upper left square 
(4 letters): 1, a personal pronoun; 2, a myth 
vlogical belle ; 3, declines; 4, a portion of 
food. Upper right square: 1, a ship’s crew; 
2, acelebrated mountain; 8, a branch: 4, wise. 
Lower left hand: |,a dish; 2,a girl’s name; 
8, a fleet animal; 4, a plant. Lower right 
hand: 1, wise; 2, sour; 3, to bestow; 4, s 
garden. POLLY 

CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in dice, but not in cup. 

My second is in drink, but not in sup. 
My third is in cent, but not in dime. 
My fourth is in plaster, but not in lime. 
My fifth is in ice, but not in snow. 

My sixth is in boy, but not in beau. 

My seventh is in raisin, but not in seed. 
My eighth is in plant, but not in weed. 
My ninth is in master, but not in boss. 
My tenth is in jelly, but not in sauce. 
My whole is a useful book. J. M. RB. 


EASY METAGRAM, 
I am part of a trunk, and am composed of 





cae measure ; pars of the face, and a river, ° | 


Change a measure to an insect, and you havea 
word meaning to command. Change the in- 
sect to a river, and you have accomplished. 
Change the part of the original word, meaning 
part of the face, to an affirmation, and you 
have a young boy. Change the river in the 
original word to a vegetable, and you have an- 
other part of the face. L. 8. R. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST lira. 


BuRIED ANImosITIES.—Envy, disgust, slan- 
der, disfavor, discord, defiance, detraction, 
rage, fury, hate, disdain, anger. 


Prerix Puzz_x.—Detain to attain, abstain, 
sustain, pertain, contain, retain. 


STEP-LADDER. 
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THE Medical and Surgical Sanitarium at 
Battle Creek, Mich., is undoubtedly the most 
complete establishment of the kind in this 
country, if not in‘the world. Every known 
remedial appliance is employed. The super- 
intendent, Dr. J. H. Kellogg, is a member of 
the Michigan State Board of Health, and 
stands high in the profession as an experi- 
enced physician and skillful surgeon. For the 
treatment of chronic invalids of all classes 
this institution is unrivaled. 
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THE BATTLE CREEK 
SANITARIUM. 
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Any one who is to leave home in search 
health would do well to visit the Sanitarium before 
going elsewhere. 





BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 





Send for Price-Lists, 
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THIS NEW AND CORRECT MAP _ 


Proves beyond any reasonable question that the 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y 


Is by all odds the best road for you to take when traveling in either direction between 
Chicago and all of the Principal Points in the West, North and Northwest. 
Carefully examine this Map. The principal Cities of the West and Northwest are Stations on this 
road. Its through trains make close connections with the trains of all railroads at junction points. 
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_ CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y. 


HE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, | 





Over all of its principal lines, runs each way daily from two to four or more Fast Express 
Trains. It is the only road west of Chicago that uses the 


PULLMAN HOTEL DINING CARS. 


It is the only road that runs Pullman Sleeping Cars North or Northwest of Chicago. It has 
nearly 3,000 MILES OF ROAD. It forms the following Trunk Lines: 


“ Council Bluffs, Denver & California Line.” 


“Sioux City, Nor. Nebraska & Yankton Line.” 


“ Winona, Minnesota & Centra) Dakota Line.” 
“ Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis Line.” 


“Northern Illinois, Freeport & Dubuque Line.” “ Milwaukee, Green Bay & Lake Superior Line.” * 
Tickets over this road are sold by all Coupon Ticket Agents in the United States and Canadas. 


MABYIN HUGHITY, Gen'l Manager, Chicago. 


Remember to ask for Tickets via this road, be sure they read over it, and take none other 


W. H. STENNETT, Gen’! Pass. Agent, Chicago. 
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fourm and Garden. 


The Agriculturas Editor wilt be glad to receive any 
practical hinte, suggestions, or information that 
will make thig department more valuable fo those 
of our Subscribers who feel specially interested. 








POULTRY. 





A® elaborate and expensive house is not a 
necessity, but a disadvantage, in poultry keep- 
ing. The two great obstacles in the way of 
success in this business are vermin and cold. 
The costly house affords no protection agatust 
either. Of the three kinds of insects which in- 


fest the common fowl, the mite is the worst 
and hardest to get rid of. The louse, body or 
feather, is rolled off in the dust-bath and may 
be killed or driven away by applying Persian 
insect powder to the fowl, and, besides, they 
seldom breed in such numbers-as to complete- 
ly overrun a fow); but the mite breedsin the 
bouse, and not on the fowl—doean’t even ap- 
pear to need the presence ofa fow] to continue 


in life and propagate. It is analogous to the 
bed-bug, arid partakes of its habitsin attack- 
ing its victims while at roost and leaving them 
when they are out again in the morning. This 
fs the insect which fs so destructive to sitting 
hens. They have no chance to be free from it in 
thedaytime. A thorough dusting with Persian 
tnsect powder once ortwicea week Is a great 
help to the hen; but it does not destroy the 
myriads which dwellin every crack in a board, 
or joint between, or the crevices of a stone wall 
which frequently forms the foundation of the 
house. The first time the hen leaves her nest, 
she shakes the insecticide from her fernthers, 
and then the insects renew their depredations. 

The sitting period, as every poultryman 
knows, frequently tears a hen all to pieces. 
Shecomes out of it amere skeleton. The large, 
high-colored comb which she carried when she 
began her task is sickly and shriveled and the 
bright color faded ont. Her feathers are about 
in the same condition. The destruction of the 
hen {fs not necessary, as many a hen will prove 
that has set ber three weeks in some out- 
of-the-way place, at a distance from the poul- 
try-house, She has lost weight, her comb and 
feathers are.somewhat dull and smudgy, but a 
week or two will put her in condition again. 
Few chickens are hatched in infested nests. 
The hens can’t sit closely enough to keep up 
the requisitetemperature. The constant twist- 
ing about of the head, to pick the bitten spots, 
lete a little cold air to the eggs, and the em- 
bryo dies, in consequence. And when an egg 
gets rotten (its rottenness being due in nine 
case? ont of ten to the death of the chick from 
the lack of heat), its contents begin to exude 
through the pores of the shell, and the mites 
hasten to the feast. Seasons in which eggs 
fail to hatch well (the poultry journals inform us 
that there are such) are probably seasons favor- 
able to the propagation of the mite. Now, the 
larger and more complicated the poultry-house, 
the more cracks and small hiding-places for 
the mites to breed in and the more difficult to 
apply any insecticide effectively. Such houses 
require more attention and work than one man 
{in a hundred will ever devote to them and 
more than the profits from the poultry would 
pay for, if it were done, If we wish to raise 
healthy, quick-growing chicks, they should 
never be allowed to approach such a structure. 

The liability of a fowl or chick to take cold 
is the other great drawback in this business. 
Years ago it was much more common to see 
fowls roosting on trees in Winter than it is 
now, and, if the evidence of old people is to be 
taken, roup. and cholera were unknown 
diseases; but to keep a lot of fowls and allow 
them to roost in the trees in Winter, even ad- 
mitting that, by so doing, they would never con- 
tract roup and cholera, is too outrageous to be 
tolerated. Will birdslive out of doorsall Win- 
ter? We cannot help it and are not responsible 
for it, but when wecome tothe common fowl, 
we are desling with animals either edueated or 
Susceptible of education, and, if they are de- 
cently educated, there will be no difficulty in 
inducing them to sleep indoors. We should 
provide a roosting-house for them which will 
retain the healthy conditions of the trees and 
at the same time protect them from winds and 
storms. A very large amount of fresh air 
is abgolutely necessary, and a close house will 
not admit it. If we build partially underground, 
to secure warmth, it will be more or less damp 
and adamp roosting-place isa fruitful source 
of roup and cholera, Fowls are disposed to 
huddle together as closely as possible on the 
perches. By so doing, they become overheated, 
and when they go out in the morning the sud- 
denness of the chamge of temperature in- 
duces colds. Hence, inarrangiug perches, space 
enough to allow a good circulation of fresh 
air should be left between them.—New York 
Tribune, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
KEEPING CELERY IN WINTER. 





Hearne of so many failures in preserving 
celery in winter, I am induced to give my ex- 
perience in relation to this matter. I used to 
put my celery in trenches, as is more or less 
generally practiced. The result was, I had lost 
half of it or more by rotting, especially if there 
had been much rain during the fall and winter, 
after the vegetable had been stored away. 
After many annual losses, as well as suffering 
the inconvenience of celery stored in trenches, 
where often in severe weather it ts either im- 
possible to remove it with safety or it is done 
with the greatest difficulty, I thought of a plan 
which has ever since proved successful in 
practice and which I will now describe. I 
had a pit dug and prepared, which was com- 
pleted in almost as short a time as it usually 
required to dig trenches. 

The pit was made eight feet long, five feet 
wide, and three feet deep. Two pieces of 
plank, each about ten feet long, were then 
placed along the sides of the pit at the ground- 
line, and were let into the ground at each end, 
so that the upper edge of one was flush with 
the surface, while the other, on the opposite 
side, not being dropped so much, stood six 
inches above the surface of the ground. These 
planks formed the plates on which the roof 
rested, and one of them being higher than the 
other gave the roof a pitch, which was six 
inches for five feet—enough to carry off the rain 
falling on sosmall asurface. Three posts. one 
at each end and one in the middle, were placed 
under each plank, as supports. A roof was 
made of inch boards, doubled, so as to batten 
the cracks. The entrance to the pit was gained 
by excavating a little in front of it, and placing 
three or four steps in. The front of the pit was 
boarded and supplied with a door. A frame 
was placed around the dug-way entrance to the 
pit and covered with a rough door, placed on 
without fastening, so that it might be easily 
thrown entirely off. In the Full the roof is 
supplied with a covering of leaves four or five 
inches in thickness, which remains on all 
Winter, preventing the hardest frost from 
entering the enclosure. In the Spring the 
leaves are removed and both doors thrown 
open, and the cave remains dry and airy during 
Summer. This place was made several years 
since and still remains in good condition. 

Before the celery is put in, in the Fall, the 
ground at the bottom of the cave is forked 
three or four inches deep. When the celery is 
dug, all the suckers and straggling leaves are 
removed, and then it is ready to be placed in 
winter-quarters. I commence at the back side 
of the pit, ard, with a trowel, open a trench 
about three or four inches deep, and in this 
place the heads of celery, in an upright posi- 
tion, packing them closely together. The 
next trench is made so there will be a little 
space between the rows. In this manner the 
whole stock is placed away. A pit of the size 
bere described will hold about three hundred 
heads of celery. 

‘The advantage of this place is that you can 
open it every day and procure your daily supply 
fresh and eound, and not have tbe celery lying 
around in the cellar for a week at a time, until 
all its freshness and flavor is gone, as is gener- 
ally the case where it is placed in the trenches, 
since a trench cannot be opened every day. I 
can go in the dark and take celery out of my 
pit. 

Such a place will keep in excellent condition 
other vegetables, as beets, carrots, parsnips, 
salsify, and horse-radish. They will not wilt, 
as they do in a dry cellar. In the Spring, 
when I have taken up parsnips and salsify, I 
have put them into this pit, and they have 
kept a long time fresh and good. 

A pit of this style is never objectionable or 
offensive to the sight, like a root-house, be- 
cause it is made level with the surface of the 
ground and cannot be seen until one is close 
to it. It can be made in any corner, providing 
itis dry. Celery must be kept dry, both above 
and at its roote; yet a cool, moist atmosphere 
is indispensable for keeping it crisp and good. 
—R. G., in ** Vick’s Iiustrated Magazine.” 
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CLOVER AS A FERTILIZER. 


ALL plants draw much of their food from 
the atmosphere, and of those used in agricul- 
ture none are exceeded by clover in the large 
proportion of nutriment thus derived. In this 
respect other leguminous crops are much like 
red, clover. Here we include all the clovers, 
vetches, beans, peas, sainfoin, lupins, and 
lucerne. 

To keep up the fertility of our soil, we must 
restore to it phosphoric acid, potash, nitrogen, 
and other substances which are found in farm- 
crops. Of the three very important and val- 
uable substances just named nitrogen is the 
most precious and costly to obtain. In various 
places there are abundant supplies of potash 
and phosphoric acid. As may be said, these 
are “‘in sight.’’ Agricultural chemists are 
now studying on the problem of the future 
supply of nitrogen for agricultural purposes, 











So far, clover seems to be the important factor 
in this problem. 

Whole crops of clover are often plowed 
under, to restore or keep up the fertility of 
the soil; but Iam safe in saying that it bas 
been proven a better practice to cut off the 
clover, feed it, and use the manure than to 
plow under the whole crop. In other words— 
for various reasons, all of which may not 
seem plain—it has been shown that plowing 
under a clover-stubble is followed by about as 
good results (often better) as though the 
whole crop was turned under. Again, 
Veelcker shows that “land on which clover 
has been grown for seed in the preceding year 
yields a better crop of wheat than it does 
when the clover is mown twice for bay, or 
even once only, and afterward fed off by 
sheep.” 

Says Dr. Velcker, in the ‘‘ Journal” of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England: 


“1. A good crop of clover removes from the 
soil more potash, phosphoric acid, lime, and 
other mineral matters, which enter into the 
composition of the ashes of our cultivated 
crops, than any other crop usually grown in 
this country. 

**2. There ts fully three times as much nitro- 
gen in .a crop of clover as in the average 
produce of the grain and straw of wheat per 
acre. ; 

“*3. Clover is an excellent preparatory crop 
for wheat. 

‘4. During the growth of clover a large 
amount of nitrogenous matter accumulates in 
the soil. 

“5. This accumulation, which is greatest in 
the surface soil, is due to decaying leaves, 
dropped during the growth of clover, and to 
an abundance of roots, containing, when dry, 
from one and a half to two per cent. of 
nitrogen. 

:*6. The clover roots are stronger and more 
numerous and more leaves fall on the ground 
when clover is grown for seed tban when it is 
mown for hay. In consequence, more nitro- 
gen is left after clover-seed than after hay. 

“7. This crop causes a large accumulation of 
nitrogenous matters, which are gradually 
changed in the soil to nitrates. 

“8, Clover not only provides an abundance 
of nitrogenous food, but delivers this food in a 
readily available form (as nitrates) more grad- 
ually and continuously, and with more cer- 
tainty of a good result, that such food be ap- 
plied to the land in the shape of nitrogenous 
Spring top-dressings.—Pror., W. J. BEAL. 





CANADIAN AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. Brown, professor of agriculture at the 
Guelph Model Farm, Province of Ontario, has 
been making a variety of experiments, the re- 
sults of which are summarized as follows in 
his annual report, and which may prove sug- 
gestive to our American readers, even if they 
are not prepared to accept all the points sug- 
gested as conclusive. 

1. A steady, frosty Winter is better than an 
open one in feeding cattle. : 

2. An average two or three-year-old steer 
will eat its own weight, of different materiale, 
in two weeks. ’ 

8. Two or three-year-old cattle will add one -: 
third of a pound more per head per day tc 
their weight upon prepared hay and roots 
than upon the same materials unprepared. ’ 

4. It is thirty per cent. more profitable td 
pre-mature and dispose of fattening cattle «i 
two years old than to keep them up to thre¢ 
years. 

5. There is no loss in feeding a cattle beast 
well upon a variety of materials for the sal. 
of the manure alone. 

6. Farm-yard manure from well-fed cattle. 
three years old, is worth an average of $3.30 
per ton. 

7. A three-year-old cattle beast, well fed: 
will give at least one ton of manure every 
month of winter. , : 

8. No cattle beast whatever will pay for th> 
direct increase to its weight from the coz- 
sumption of any kind or quantity of food. . 

9. On an average, it costs twelve cents fcr 
every additional pound of flesh added to thie 
weight of a two or three-year-old fattening 
steer. 

10. In this country the market value of store 
cattle can be increased thirty-six per ceni. 
during six months of finishing by good feeding. 

11. In order to secure a safe profit, no stove 
cattle beast, well done to, can be sold at lexs 
than 4% cents per pound (live weight). ; 

12. In the fattening of wethers to finish 4s 
shearlings, the Cotswold and Leicester grades 
can be made up to 200 pounds, the Oxford 
Down 180 pounds, and the Southdown (grades) 
160 pounds each (live weight). 

13. Combining wool and fiesh value, the 
Southdown grades give the highest returne— 
as much as double that of the Cotewold grade, 
and thirty-five per cent. over that of the 
Leicester grade, as also slightly in advance of 
the Oxford Down grade. 

14, Fattening cattle on oate will eat one- 
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sixth less hay than when receiving corn or 
pease. Those on pea-meal will drink one-third 
more water than those upon corn or oats, 
Clover lessens the consumption of roots. 

15. Apparently about one-fifth of ground 
corn passes through the cattle beast undi- 
gested. 

16. Pea-meal (rough ground) gives twenty- 
one per cent. greater returns in fattening cat- 
tle than either corn or oats.—American Culti- 
vator. 





TO PROTECT CATTLE AND SHEEP 
AGAINST “CHARBON.” 


M. PasTEvuR’s discovery for the protection 
of sheep and cattle against the decimating 
malady, charbon, is naturally making practical 
way. That eminent scientist found that the 
cause of the disease in question was due to 
animalcules which infected the blood, feeding 
on the globules, extracting from the latter 
their vital principle-. which being exhausted, 
death ensues. A drop of the infebted blood 
introduced to the system of sheep or cows 
invariably produced death within 24 to 72 
hours, and if that drop of blood were mixed 
with a volume of water as large as the earth, 
the germs of the disease—that is tosay, the 
animalcnles—would still retain their destruc- 
tive powers. But if that drop of virulent blond 
was heated to 109 F., it lost its venomous 
property; and, more extraordinary still, if an 
animal was inoculated with blood so prepared, 
it acted as a preservative vaccine. The ex- 
planation is that the animalcules propagate 
themselves in two manners: first, that of 
threads, like mushrooms or the leaven of beer, 
and, second, that of corpuscules or spores, 
atoms as small and as shining as particles of 
sand. Now, the temperature of 109 degrees 
has the effect of preventing the animalcules 
passing into the second or spore stage, or, at 
least, tolally changing the conditions necessary 
for exercising their poisonous influences. The 
Agricultural Society of Melun placed sheep, 
bullocks, and cows at the service of M. Pasteur, 
to be experimented upon. All the animals 
were healthy. Those inoculated with the virus 
of charbon died, without exception; those 
wnoculated with that same virus but whose 
virulence had been modified by beat perfectly 
resisted the infection. M. Lesage, of Fresne, 
in thé Department of the Loire, is repeating 
the experiments of M. Pasteur on 139 sheep, 
8 oxen, and 4 cows. So far, the results have 
been identical; and more important for the 
preservative efficacy of the vaccine, as the 
region of Fresne is notorious for the preva- 
lence of the churbon malady. M. Pasteur has 
asserted that the germs of the disease are 
brought up by worms from the soil where 
avimals that have died from the plague have 
been interred, stock subsequently grazing over 
such ground catching the infection. To test 
this important point, several agriculturist; 
have buried in portions of pasture-land stock 
that have died of charbon. These spots have 
been enclosed, and next year healthy animals 
will be penned therein, and so test the theory 
of Pasteur.—V. HZ. Farmer. 





HOW TO EXTERMINATE GRASS 
AND WEEDS. 


Ir the battle against the weeds is kept up 
until the end of the growing season, for a few 
years, the expense will be very much lessened. 
It is a great mistake to give the weeds a 
chance to seed in the Autumn. Many are care. 
ful to keep the weeds down the first of the 
season, but cease their efforts when they think 
itis no longer necessary to keep them down 
for the benefit of the present crop. Thus they 
give the weeds a chance to seed and the grass 
time to increase and strengthen its roots for 
another year. How often we see farmers fight 
the battle with twitch grass, hoeing five or six 
times in May and June, and at the very time 
when they might kill it let it rest, and, by so 
doing, give it a chance in the Autumn to fill 
the ground with roots, so that the following 
year the battle must be fought over again, 
with no better success. Thus year after year the 
groundis filled with this troublesome grass, and 
the belief is enter‘ained that itcan be killed 
only by digging out all the roots; when the fact 
is there are but few troublesome plants so easily 
killed, if properly understood. The time to kill 
it is not in the Spring, but in the Summer. No 
amount of Spring hoeing will kill it, because 
the roots at that season will live without atop 
for many weeks; but during August, if the 
root is deprived of its top, it will die. Conse- 
quently, if the top is cut off just below the sur- 
face of the ground at that time, it is very sure 
to die. Tomake sure work of it, it is best to 
hoe the ground over the last of July, and again’ 
a week or ten days after. -A sharp hoe should 
De used and care should be taken not to leave 
the end ofa single root above ground, for, if not 
eut below the surface, it does not decay, but 
dries, and thus preserves life at the bottom: 
but when cut below the surface the whole root 
will decay, if left undisturbed until warm wea- 
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ther is over. On this point we speak with 
confidence, because we have given it a 
thorough trial.— Mass. Plowman. 


menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

‘*T write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BAISAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than all 
the other medicines I have taken since my 
sickness.”’ For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed. 





DratnaGe.—The Drainage Journal says: 
“Some enterprising tile manufacturers select 
careful farmers who own flat lands and make 
them something like the following proposition : 
That the farmer make a careful estimate of his 
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poses to furnish the tile necessary to drain | ————————-—— a 
thoroughly the lands designated in the agree- | AL GOooD SA W “VILL 
ment, the farmer to furnish the labor of putting FOR #200. 


in the drains at a stipulated price, to be paid 
out of the excess of crops grown on the land 
over and above the average yield before 


Our No. 1 Plantation Saw-Mill is designed to be run 
by 8, 10,cr 12 Horse power Agricultural Engines. 
With this power from 


1,500 TO 4,000 FEET 


agrecd upon, and the tile manufacturer agree- | of lumber can be cut in a day, a product 25 to 50 Pe 
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cinnati for the low price of 
average crop in five years runs low and the every action Saw Dae os a sizes, "Engines. 
land by nature is rich, it is a safe proposition iilwotrated a 


for the tile manufacturer, if the farmer honest- 
ly performs his part of the contract. On rich 
level lands, that need drainage and need it 
badlv, it will pay twenty-five per cent. annually 
on the investment, apd in some instances 
more.”’ 


LANE & BODLEY CO., 
_John and Water Streets, Cincinnati, 0. 
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SEVERAL specimens of native American birds 
are fiuding friends and purchasers across the 
Atlantic—in Germany, France, and even En- 
gland. The nonpareil, for example, one of 
our very handsomest birds, was sent over to 
Europe last year to the number of three thou- 
sand five hundred by one single house. The 
cardinal, or Virginia nightingale, or Virginia 
red bird is likewise making the grand tour. 
Over five thousand of these cardinals were 
exported last year from the City of New York. 
The indigo, or American blue bird, is likewise 
on his travels abroad, while an American bob- 
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olink took the first prize in a world’s fair in ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 
Enzland. Even the [rish, a proverbially hard ee oh, a Gn 


people to convince, have practically confessed 
that, ‘*slthough the Irish thrush is the best, 
the American brown thrush is just as good.”’— d 





promptly attended to, Apply to 
CHAS. M. EVANS, GOV'T MANUF'R, 
162 W. 4th 8t., CINCINNATI, O. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


“NIAGARA”. 


Improved Flushing Rim Water 

Closet and Supply Tank, 

The Cheapest and Best of the 
Market. Enterprise Pottery Co.’s. 
ers’ Railroad and Steambeat Eartheuware. 
Square Fremch Closet Bowls. Ventilated 
QOdorlese Urinals. Fields’ Flush Tank. 
Stone Laundry Tubs. Garbage Burners. 
Garbage Barrels. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, 
94 Beekman &t., N. Y. 


UNION PACIFIC. RAILWAY LANDS 


IN NEBRASKA. 
Fertile Soil, Favorable Seasons. 
Special Inducements to Land-Seekers. 
Those going West will find it to their advantage to 
send for information, which will be mailed free. 
Apply to 





LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Commissioner U. P. Railway Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 
tay” Refer to this advertisement. 3 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Rone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office 159 Front Street. 
Factory, Newark, N. J. 
hh fernre and Dealers are invited to send for 





Drover’s Journal. 


RESCUED FROM DEATH. 


WitiiaM J. Covert, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: “In the Fali of 1876 I was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough. I lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confixed to my bed. In 1878 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 
my lung as big asa half dollar. At one time 
a report went around that I was dead. I gave 
up bope; but a friend told me of Dr. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THB LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
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Rev. T, P. Childs, Troy, Ohio has the only 
known means of Permanent Cure for this 


loathsome disease, A full Statement of his 
method sent free. Curs'yourself-at Homa, 
No charge for consultation by mail. Address 
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THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1826. Bells for all purpeses. War- 


— MENEREY & CO. West Troy, N. ¥. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


“ The foremost religious newspaper of the United States,”—JosxrH Coox. 


THE INDEPENDENT appeals to earnest, cultivated people. {t discusses fearlessly all curient 
questions of religion, philosophy, and polities. It welcomes fresh truth from any and every 
quarter. It has more special departments than any other newspaper. It publishes more 
religious discussions than the religious reviews, more poetry and stories than the popular month- 
lies, and gives more general information than any annual cyclopwdia. It has a larger corps of 
famous writers than any other journal of any sort in the country. It makes strong friends of 
those who read it. Try IT FOR THIS YEAR. 

THE INDEPENDENT seeks the patropage of the public on three grouads, as follows: 

Ist. It is the largest religious newspaper published in the world. 

2d. {t employs as contribators more able writers, at home and abroad, than 
any ahet wealty ween. os . 

: gives its readers a wider range of topics and more and fuller depart 
ments than they can find elsewhere. - 

THE INDEPENDENT consists of 32 pages, neatly cut and pasted. It is printed from clear type 
(we stereotype the pages weekly, and, hence, every issue is really printed with new type) and 
on good paper and mechanically it is unexeelled. : 

The list of cur contributors embraces names which are known the world over. We may 
mention some of them 








JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. R. H. STODDARD, MARY CLEM 
Secretary CARL SCHURZ, F. B. SANBORN, Rev. 8. W. D. 
Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., R. W. DALE, D.D. SARAH O. JEWETT. - 
Pres. NOAH PO D.D., LL.D. THOMAS MEEHAN, Mrs. SANDFORD, 
Pres. 8. C, BA . D.D., LL.D. Prof. C. A. YOUNG, Mrs. C. H. 
LEONARD BACON. 1) 1... LL'D. Rev. JOSEPH COOK, HORACE E. 
f. G E P. D.D UISA M. ALCOTT JOAQUIN MILLER, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. ‘ LTON,* Prof. C. M. MEAD 
3. STO . D.D., LD. Rev. DAVID SWING Cc. P. CRANCH, ' 
Bishop A. C. COXE, D.D., LL.D., v, M. BAKER, J. BOYLE O'REILLY, 
as P. PEABODY, D:D., LL.D., P. SCHAFF, D.D., Mrs. S. M. B. PIA 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, C.S. ROBINSON, D.D., Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 
Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, T. W. HIGGINSON, ALF B. ST 
Professor F.A. MARCH, LL. D.. “HH.” JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
AMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D-D., JEAN INGELOW Rev. THOS. K. B 
Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT. D.D.. Pres. J. F. HURST, D.D. Prof. W. C. WILKINSON, 
HAMM TRUMBULL. LL.D., JAMES J. JARVES GEO. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
THOS. DUNN ENGLISH, MD., LLv., “SUSAN COO E,” Prof. A. H. SAYC 
of. L. H. AT WATER, D.D., LL.D., B. P. SHILLABER, Prof. E. D. MORRIS, D.D., 
Prof. SOHN T. DU®FIELD, D.D., ROSE TERRY COOK, Rev. DAV 
han. HOWARD CROSBY. D.D.; RAY PALMER, D.D.. FRANCES E. " 
REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, Hon. NEAL DOW, J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D.. 
Pres. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., J. J. PJATT, Prof. ASA GRAY, LLD., 
Prof. SIMON NEWCO D., J. T. TROWBRIDGE, Prof. JOHN A. P 
A. S. PACKARD. Jn, M.D., CELIA THAXTE DANIEL CURRY, D.D.» 
ARD EVE HAL’ JANE G. SWISSHELM. B. G. NORTHROP, 
Rev. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, BRET HARTE, SIDNEY LANTER, 

OHN TROWB! A. BRONSON A H. W. BELLOWS, D.D., 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR. D.D', Pres. JOHN BASCOM Prof. NORMAN FOX, 
Hon. J. L. M. CURRY, D.D. C. N. SIMS, D.D. G. R. CROOKS, D. D.: 

A J. PRESTON, PAUL H. HAYNE, Pres. JAMES F. TUTTLE, 
GEOR “Et ANS NG TAY LOR, D.D HIRAM RICH Prof. C. H. TOY, D.D 

r’ .D., ELLA FARNAM, Mrs. Gov. LEW WALLACE, 
Present W. W. PATTON, Prof. J. D. DANA, LL.D., T.0.8 . : 
Fres flea’ Ww: PA UMMERS, D.D.,LL.D. 


There is no question of prominence in religion, politics, sciefice, education, finance, or any 
other department of human knowledge which THE INDEPENDENT does not discuss. It has 
regular departments devoted to Biblical Research, Missions, Religious Intelligence, Book 
Reviews and Literary News, the Sunday-school, Education, Science, Sanitary questions, Fine 
Arts. the movements of ministers. Personalities, News of the Week, Financial and Commercial 
matters, Weekly Market Reports, Dry Goods Quotations, Cattle Market. Prices Current, Flowers, 
Farming, and [nsurance. In its Reli ous department it gives news and statistics of all denomi- 
nations of Christians, everywhere. In fullness, accuracy, and comprehensiveness this depart- 
ment is unequaled. Several pages of stories and poems adapted to Old and Young are given 
every week, with a column of Puzzles. 

"Thee time to time sermons by 
are discussed in our editorial co 
opinions. 


eminent ministers are published. The current topics of the day 
umns freely and vigorously. We are not afraid to state our 


OUR NEW TERMS FOR 1881. 


One subscription one year, in advance 





For 6 months, 1.503 fer 3 months...... fs , all four in advance, in one remittance......... & } 

One su ton two years, in advance......... One subscription four ay in advance......... ~ 

One subscription with one NEw subscriber, bot One subscript with four rew subscribers, all 

evens. POMMIEOBOR. «0000 cccsceers sce 00 five in advance, in-one remittance............. 

One su on with two NEw subscribers, all One subscrip' five im advance...... ses 
three4a- im one remittance........... 3 Any pumeet over at rate, invari- 

One subscription years im advance........ ly with one 

‘ ’ Sample Copies upon application. 


These reduced prices ($2 00 tor a year’s subscription in clubs of five or more) are lower thar 





any of the s weeklies, though the paper is very mach larger and better, as com 

——- will show. Su ibe now, with your friends, and get the low rate. We offer no 
ms. Address 

0, Box 2787) * THE INDEPENDENT, 251 Brea way, New York City. 


‘The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





52 Numb in ad (postage free)........ $3.00 
26 (6 mos.). In advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 ‘" (8mos.), ” ” 75 
4 (imonth), “ 7 35 
2 “ (2 weeks), ? 20 
1 Number (1! week). oe 10 
52 Numb-rs. after 3 imorths, a 3.50 
52 - after (i months, 400 


[2 Make ali remittances payable to the order of 
TRE INDEPENDENT. 

2” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possibie. When neither of 


these can be. <d, send the money in a KeGis- 

TERK) Linea the present registration system is 

wapil and’ cll Posumasbere are obtined’ to neguter 
are to 

letters whenever requested to do so. 


PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
feceived by the Publisher for their discontinuance 


and until payment of a)! is made. as re- 
quired by law. 

No names enter.d ov the eubseription books with- 
out money in advance. 

8 ‘RIB are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of bee subscriptions, to wee 
v is au e year or without 
further remin er cory: 

R . of 
of FI 


t ~ecoipt 

RENEW fons ted ty 

the change in the date + send idle vel. 

low ticket attached to the paper. Change ie 
made either the first or second week efter the mone 
is received. But when a postage stay is receiv 

the receipt will be rent at . 
Messrs SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in Londen to receive ons 


and advertisements. . 
ddress THE INDEPENDENT, 
«0. Box 2787. 251 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1, Any person who takes a pupe! regularly from the 
postrofiice whether directed to his name or another's 
or r he has subscribed or not—is respunsible 

his discontinued, he 
payme' Uis inde. amd collect the 
ent is y 

_ whether the paner is taken m the 
not. 
courts have decided that refusing to take 
pers and periodicals from the post-office, or 


removing and terving th.m uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentiona! fraud. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 





P AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
Onimay t Pagele Business Nott 
J UMC. .casy- - dae - sae ,000! ee ¥ 
4 times ith).. c0e.' 4times tone e+ » MOGs 
18 “ (three monthsyée.13 “ (threemonths)sic. 
6 (six a .e.'76 “ (six ese. 
2 “* (tweive “* Me. 52 “* (twelve * ).fiec. 

ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISOEMENTS. 
4times 

ws * (d 

6 “ (six “8 - cool 
St, ee 00 ance covccaggcsc ces 8c. 


ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
~~ Mk, KACH TIME 
BINANCIAL Norices....TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 


LIne. 
Firty CEN18 A 
»— DtaTae 


MARRI exceed! 
$i. “Sher thet. Twentt ave Cents 7 lines 
“Pazmente for advertising must be made in advance. 
all letters to . 
THY INDEPENDENT, 
?.-@. Bex 2787, 251 Broadway, N. ¥ City 


THE INDEPENDENT: 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1881, 





Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it greatly to theiradvantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub-,; 
scription price of THe INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$8.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. | 


‘Reg, Price. 
AGTICBIETR. .,.. o' dccsccee. sbspe $125 $150 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 24a 
Atlantic Monthly................ 350 40 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 3 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal....8 50 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 2 60 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.. 2 60 8 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book.. .......... 1 75 2 00 
Harper’s Magazine............... 3 50 400 
a 850 £06 
BOGGS’ oo. 0 eK Ren On $50 400 
“ Young People (Weekly). 135 150 
Home Journal......... . $qpatnhede 17 200 
Lippincott’s Magazine...... seeeee 260° 200 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine... 240 275 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 7 530 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 10 1 2 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 500 
St Nicholas Magarine............ 270 300 
Seribner’s Monthly. ...... ee 3 bv 400 
Weekly Tribume......./0s5....... 150 200 
Bémi-weekly “Tribune 9... 7...... 250 800 
The Nursery ...... as fF 1s 
The Ilusteaved Christian Weekly, 225 »§ 9 fo ° 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.;. 4 50 5 00 
Forest and Stream..............- 850 400 
Eclectic Magazines,...........-+. 450 500 
Waverley Migazine.............. 40 500 
Whitney’s- Musical wuest.......... 75 1 00 
“Wide Awake,” an Ilustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 175 200 


Christian at Work....... ........ 270 
Arthur's Midewated Houid Mag, \) 
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HOLDS INK FOR 4 WEEK'S USE. 


The meg ianeay 


IRIDIUM POINTED 


PEN, 


OR FLUID PENCIL. 


The only Reservoir Pen in 
the World with a Circle 
of Iridium around 
the Point. 

Always Ready. Always with you. 


Waenot Blot. Cannet be worn 
out in a Lifetime. 


MACKINNON PEN CO, 


198 BROADWAY, 


corner of John Street, New York. 
= = all principal 
and 





General Sup 
Cities in Am 


ANY GOOD INK MAY BE USED. 


New York Uptown Branch at BREN- 
TANO’S, 5 Union Square, N.Y. 


DIVIDEND 
NUMBER 2. 


Ovvics oF tux Gotp Gmavel Hrpnaviic Comparr, 





Nos. 155 axp 157 Broapwar, 
New Yorx, August 5th, 1481, 


The Directors of this Company have this day 


DIVIDEND No. 2 
of three per cent. upon its preferred stock, payable 
Thursday, August 25th, at the office of the UNION 
INVESTMENT AND PROMOTING CO., 155 and 157 
Broadway, New York. Transfer books will be 
closed Saturday, 20th inst. 
GEORGE W. WARREN, Treasurer. 

A limited number of shares of the twelve-per cent. 
preferred stock of the Gold Gravel Hydraulic Com- 
pany may be had of the Union Investment and Pro 
moting Company, or its authorized agents, which will 
carry the three. percent. dividend, until 2 20th inst. 


Congress Water 


Cathartie and Alterative. Is a well 
known specific for Constipation, Indiges- 
tiom, and all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Kidneys. 

Ninety years’ popular use attests its purity, 
safety, and superiority to all waters of this 
class, Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, 
foreign and domestic. They impair the 
digestive organs and kidneys, thereby induc- 
ing irreparable results 

For sale in bottles only by all leading drug- 
gists, grocers, and hotels. Congress and Em- 
pire § Spring Co., Saratoga, N. Y. 


conv Mista BICY© LE. 


A permanent, practicai road ve 
bole, i. 3 which a person can ride 





game ‘or 24 Catalogue, with 

ly Lists qn: information. 
THE ti M'P'G CO., 

98 Summer Street, Boston, Maas. 


CHEAP GUNS for THE PEOPLE. 
wad 












GREAT WEST 


Fi 
— Beines, de i, 2 
fer examination’ 2 


‘addreos GREAT WESTERN GON WORKS, 


HOLMES, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC 


ta 
as (1) 
os 
= 6 
a 
=< 
+ A, 
49 Cham abers Street, New York. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


ALWAYS READY! 


One of the advantages that TaRRant’s SELTZER 
APERIENT (being a dry, white powder) has over 
many natural mineral waters is the fact that it 


never becomes vapid or stale. It is,. therefore, 


the most admirable preparation, not only-for trav- 
elers on land and sea, but for all who need a 
bright, fresh, sparkling alterative and corrective ; 
_and it is =— —. 











Landaus, Landaulets, 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Cabriolets, 
Coupes, etc., etc. 


t2 Fitted with Killam’s I d Spri 
WASP Tis Lresyrot Hovtee 


ALI. WORK STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


H. KILLAM & CoO., New y Haven, Conn. 














WILLIAM A. DROWN & C0,’3 
UMBRELLAS 


For Sale _by the Best Dealers. 









UNEQUALED 


—ror-—— 


Volumeé Purity of Tone. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
(Ma0BD FRER) 


ADDRESS 


Clough & Warren Organ Co., 




















A DAINTY HBRNIF'E. 
MAHER 


& GROSH 244 MONROE STREET, TOLEDO, OHIO, 


here a dainty Pen- Knife, Pear- 
oe AN one razor-s ~y blade, and but- 


- Price mail, post 
75e. Small i-blade "pen. 25e.; pdlade 





Heavy Hunting-Knife, every blade file-tested, $i. strated 


oil temper and tested —zi-® are hand. forged, and blades Le Sree, if soft or flawy. 


at free. Discount to dealers. a mA 











Best inthe COMMON-SENSE CHAIRS. 
” Friends! Aere’s comfort. Wife 
Y Gommon-Sense Rockers. "We ail 
World f or want this one. 
Hand or i Special Discount te 
Clergymen. 
Machine Send stamp for Catalogue to 
F. A. SINCLAIR, 
Sewing. Mottville, N. Y. 














“BOOTH & HAY DENS, 


‘daLNaALvd + 
F .cISINVAVE,, 


Factories, Waterbury, Conn, 


18 Federal Street, Rintien Mass. 











HALL, ELTON & CoO,, 


Electro- Plated Ware, German Silver and Britannia Spoons. 


—_ 


Factories, Wallingford, Conn. 





The “ERA AS 
babeoraatit. 98 Chambers Street, Vew York. 
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| A | ALWAYS FRESH| SUPERIOR CARVERS 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET, 
MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, ate. 
CAM EATING 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 


DRATING. PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


_Labosquar BROS., ' 7% U jaien | Bt., Boston. 


ECKE 
& SON 


(ESTABLISHED 1856), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


The Highest Standard of Bucollence 
ttained and Maintaine 


matement by all gee premingss Aritnts, Mae 
sicians, and Critics for T ene. _ 
and Superior Werkmansh 
Factory and Warerooms, 1550 Third Ave., a 87th St. 
CAUTION.—No we ~~ with Dang other house of a 
mm 


. 2 BIBB’S 
_¥Y Celebrated 
F a oT i wtFire-Place 
: ++ 





















eat workmanship. Send forCircular. 





the bobbins without running 


Sores 4 
F SINGER 25 
peor, int for it ~ 
~~" wie Toast fatigue eat fatigue. Winds 
to oe 5 
Wanted. Madtarn MachineGe.: Yo Beecawaet aA 


HOPE FOR THE INEBRIATE. 


Drunkenness treated as a Disease and permanen' 
cured by the the Chloride of Gold Se, - 


All friends of tem: SOR? Se eet to call 
of sead for pampnists, giving particulars. 


MERRELL BROS., 
1193 Broadway (Room 25), New York City. 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 


CONN. 

Branch Warehouses 
and 87 ay New York, 
Lake 8t., Chicago. 








and 197 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Ram 
pis ek Ls | 





1873; 
bition. 1876. 


BEATTY’S Organs. 18 useful stops, 5 sets reeds. 
REPRE Liste nthe eines eo 














Admuration 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs.S.A.Allen’s 


WORLD'S 


Harr Restorer 


IS PERFECTION! 
For RESTORING GRAY, WHITE 
or FADED HAIR to its youthful 
COLOR, GLOSS and BEAUTY. It 
renews its life, strength and growth. 
Dandruff quickly removed. A match- 
less Hair Dressing. Its perfume rich 


and rare. Sold by all Druggists. 


Established over 40 years. 
ormcus and Saeneass sales 
Throughout Europe 


TYLo BALSAMUM (Airs. Aller’s) 
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